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TWELVE NOTES ON SCEATTA FINDS 

D. M. METCALF 


1. A sceat of type BIT from the Iron-age hill fort of Hunsbury, Northants 
Sceattas have been found in or close to a number of iron-age hill forts, and they add 
to the evidence for the occasional use of these sites in the eighth century. Documents 
suggest that the military value of the hill forts was exploited by the Anglo-Saxons; and 
they may also have served herdsmen, especially when they lay on the course of ridgeways 



or green roads. Some may even have been inhabited. Two sceattas were found just 
outside Watbury Camp, Berks., 1 and there are finds from Breedon-on-the-Hill, Leics., 2 
Old Sarum, Wilts., 3 and Totternhoe, Beds. 4 The coin published here was found on 
12 February 1956 within the ramparts of Hunsbury, a hill fort on the ‘Jurassic Way’ 
2 km south-west of Northampton. It was picked up on the surlace, in the northern part 
of the enclosed area (see Fig. 1), which is about 170 by 130 m., and is defended by a 
single ditch and bank. 5 Almost all the interior of the hill fort was disturbed by commercial 
working for ironstone in the 1880s, and for many years previously was under the plough. 

In 1853 a crystal ball cut into facets was found with ashes in an urn near Hunsbury 
Hill. 7 In November 1912 T. J. George, the Curator of the Northampton Museum, 


1 D. M. Metcalf, ‘Sceattas found at the iron-age 
hill fort of Walbury Camp, Berkshire’, BNJ xliv 
(1974), pp. 1-12. 

3 Excavated recently by Miss Ann Dornier, and to 
be published. 

3 Metcalf, op. cit. * lhid. 

« Clare I. Fell, ‘The Hunsbury Hill-fort, Northants. 
A New Survey of the Material’, Archaeological 


Journal , xciii (1936), pp. 57-100; and cf. ibid, cx 
(1953), pp. 212 f.; A. H. A. Hogg, Hill-forts of 
Britain, 1975, p. 231. 

6 H. E. L. Drydcn, ‘Hunsbury or Danes Camp, 
and the Discoveries there’, Associated Architectural 
Societies Reports and Papers, xviii (1885), pp. 53-61. 

■t j. Y. Akerman, Remains of Pagan Saxondom, 
1885, p. 39. 
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mentioned in a letter to E. T. Leeds that ‘some Saxon pots turned up last week a few 
hundred yards from Hunsbury, but they are not cinerary urns’. 1 Among the pottery 
from Hunsbury now in the Museum, Mr. P. D. C. Brown has recognized a typical 
piece with a string hole through a raised lug at the rim, for which a date in the sixth- 
eighth centuries is indicated; and Mr. W. R. G. Moore, Archaeological Assistant at 
the Museum, has noted other pieces that are definitely Anglo-Saxon. 2 There is some 
evidence, therefore, for occupation in the early Anglo-Saxon period. 

The coin, which is now in the writer’s collection, is of type B, and weighs 1 -25 gm. 
(19-4 gr.). The obverse (PI. I, 1) has a snake border and a double row of dots for the 
diadem (cf. B I a) but no frontispiece to the diadem. Most of the legend is off the flan, 
but it ends X I A o o, the X being unrecorded in the legend of any other coin of 
type B. 3 The feature of the reverse which attracts attention is the row of six dots in the 
early part of the legend. They are more or less on the edge of the flan, and one cannot 
therefore be certain whether they are the feet of letters, or merely dots, although two 
or three of them seem to drop down to the level of the field at the outer edge. Thus 
they appear to be a pseudo-inscription. The dots of the snake border are unusually 
widely spaced. In this and in other w'ays (the general outlines of the portrait, and of the 
bird) the obverse and reverse are closest to B II, 3. The dies are probably by the same 
hand. Three specimens of B II, 3 are recorded, of which two are from the Southend-on- 
Sea grave find, and the third is from Domburg. The only coin of type A in the Southend 
find was somewhat worn, and tins has been taken as evidence for the date of phase B II. 

B II is, however, in part an omnibus classification, characterized by the cross in front 
of the bird, but with a few not very closely related coins added in, for want of anywhere 
else to put them. The scheme thus draws on the assumption that the coins are Kentish, 

1. e. from the same mint as B I. But B II is virtually absent from the Kentish grave finds, 
and the group contains a strikingly high proportion of continental provenances. I have 
suggested elsewhere that it is Frisian, 4 but perhaps B II, 3, which lacks a cross in the 
reverse field, should now be withdrawn from the category and regarded as just an 
imitative coin, possibly from north of the Thames. 

Chemical analysis of the Hunsbury coin show's that its surface layers arc very heavily 
contaminated with iron (and it is patinated a rusty brown colour). The ratio of silver to 
copper, leaving aside the iron, suggests silver contents of c. 95 per cent, with small 
amounts of gold and lead. The alloy thus appears very similar to other coins of type B. 5 

2. An alleged hoard from a ‘Romano-Celtic’ temple site on Lancing Down, Sussex 

Cartwright’s Topography of the Rape of Bramber 8 records a find on Lancing Dowai of 

‘35 coins of a description not much understood, known among the numismatists by 

1 Letter now in the Ashmolean Museum. the Tsoprobe', for which see E. T. Hail, F. Schweizer. 

2 I am indebted to my colleague Mr. P. D. C. and P. A. Toller in Archaeometry, xv (1973), pp. 53- 

Brown, who discussed the topic with me and made 78. For previous analyses of type B, see the summary 
available his unpublished notes on the Hunsbury in D. M. Metcalf, J. M. Merrick, and L. K. Hamblin, 
material. Studies in the Composition of Early Medieval Coins 

3 S. E. Rigold, ‘TheTwo Primary Series of Sceattas’, (Minerva Numismatic Handbooks, iii), 1968, p. 19. 

B/Vy xxx (1960-1), pp. 6-53. * F. Cartwright, The Parochial Topography of die 

* D. M. Metcalf, ‘A Coinage for Mercia under Rape of Bramber in the Western Division of the County 
Aethelbald', Cunobetin, xii (1966), pp. 26 -39, at p. 33. of Sussex, vol. ii, 1830, pp. 388 f. I am indebted to 

4 Analyses carried out at the Research Laboratory my colleague Mr. Martin Welch, who drew my 
for Archaeology and the History of Art, Oxford, attention to this find and discussed the reliability of 
under the guidance of Dr. Robert Hedges, and using the record with me. 
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the name of Sceattae’. One ‘porcupine’ sceat and two small Ancient British coins 1 are 
illustrated in an accompanying engraving, and the text states that ‘the three coins 
represented are some of those above alluded to’. The discovery of Ancient British coins 
mingled with sceattas in Sussex is not totally improbable; but unfortunately Cartwright’s 
reliability must be impugned. He took his account more or less verbatim from an earlier 
(and obviously preferable) notice in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1828, 2 of which the 
relevant sentences are: 

During last Spring, a Roman pavement was discovered on Lancing Down, near Worthing, by a 
Mr Medhurst, buried beneath what appeared to be a large tumulus. On removing the earth, a gallery 
40 feet square was laid open. In the midst of it is a room 16 feet square, the floor of which is a tesselated 
pavement in excellent preservation, but without painting or pattern. In the centre of the room were 
found a quantity of ashes; and among them, says Mr M„ ‘25 pieces of Roman, ancient British, and 
Saxon coins; on one side of the edifice 12 pieces of silver coin, no two pieces of which were alike’. 

The find is thus reduced from thirty-five to twenty-five coins, and another correspondent, 
writing in the Gentleman s Magazine two years later, limits the claim still further. He 
publishes a plan of the site showing where various finds were made, and gives drawings 
of several of them. He says (and elsewhere his disparaging tone is even more obvious), 

Mr Medhurst, the discoverer of the pavement, was formerly a turner in Brighton, and still carries 
on the trade at Lancing ... In the centre of the room he found ashes, and twenty five pieces of British 
and Roman coin. 3 

The find was made on Good Friday, 1828 (not 1823 as sometimes stated). The Editor 
adds: 

*** The three coins, or sceattas, represented in the plate, have been communicated by another 
Correspondent, but are said to have been found at the same spot. 

We have no reason to doubt this statement. Cartwright simply reproduced the drawings 
of the three coins, together with the rest of the engraving, and, as we have seen, stated 
that they are some of those originally found among the ashes. 

It is not impossible that Cartwright was acquainted with the ‘other Correspondent’, 
and knew from him more about the source of the three coins than he makes clear. 
More probably, how-ever, he merely conflated the two accounts in the Gentleman's 
Magazine , and introduced errors through indifference. In the circumstances one cannot 
be at all sure that sceattas figured either among the tw'enty-five coins from the ashes, or 
among the twelve pieces of silver coin, no tw-o of which were alike. But one may accept 
the illustrated sceat with little reserve as an eighth-century find from a ‘Romano-Celtic’ 
temple site. 4 Several more of the Ancient British coins from Lancing Down were 
evidently handled by Roach Smith, who was able to send impressions of them to Evans. 5 
They are mostly tiny coins, and it seems likely that they represent stray losses rather 
than a hoard. The evidence does not in any case favour an eighth-century hoard. 

The sceat (Fig. 2) is a ‘porcupine’ of the ‘voic’ variety, and the drawing of i L seems to 
be quite careful, for it has noted the bar on the obverse making an ‘h’ u'ithin the curve 

’ The latter are discussed by Evans: see below. near Harlow, Essex; and a Note on the Type’, 

1 Part ii, p. 631. Antiquaries Journal, viii (1928), pp. 300-26. 

3 Gent. Mag. 1830, part ii, p. 17. i J. Evans, The Coins of the Ancient Unions, 1864, 

4 R. E. M. Wheeler, ’A ‘‘Romano-Celtic” Temple csp. at pp. 183-6. 
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of the ‘porcupine’ — a characteristic detail of the ‘vorc’ coins. 1 As a group they are of 
high average weight, 2 exceptionally pure silver (97-98 per cent ‘silver’), 3 and early date. 4 
There need be no doubt that they are English. 5 The irregularities of positioning on the 
flan suggest that the Lancing Down find may well be one and the same with BMC 64 
( NC 1966, pi. xv, 6), an unprovenanced pre-1838 accession, weighing 1-25 gm., but 
they lack any very individual peculiarities which would allow one to insist on the 
identity. 



Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


3. A ‘ porcupine ’ sceat from a woad-ground at Dingley, Northants 

The Dingley find has been listed in VCH and elsewhere simply as a sceat, without 
any description of its type. It was, however, illustrated in 1712 by an admirable line- 
drawing (Fig. 3) in J. Morton’s Natural History of Northamptonshire . 6 Morton records 
that it was found in a woad-ground: woad was widely grown in the county in the seven- 
teenth century, to be used in dyeing wool. 7 Its use in Anglo-Saxon times has inevitably 
escaped record, except that there are many place-names and field-names, such as 
Wadcroft, Wadground, and Wadhill, which refer to the growing of woad. 8 

Sceattas with a ‘numeral’ (XII or XIII) within the curve or spine of the ‘porcupine’ 
include two easily recognized stylistic groupings. On one, the standard on the reverse 
is showm with a double dotted outline, enclosing an annulet and four dots. 9 The other, 
to which the Dingley find conforms, has two rows of very fine dots outlining the spine, 
and on the reverse a mixed grill of symbols — T X L \, r X I. C, or the like. This 
second variety is well represented in the Groningen/Lutje Saaksum hoard, 10 and else- 
where among site-finds from the Low Countries. There need be no doubt that it is 
Frisian; and a date in the first quarter of the eighth century may be suggested. There 
is a similar coin among the Thanet finds. 11 


4. A ‘ porcupine ’ sceat from North More ton, Oxon. 

Searches with a metal detector in a field at the village of North Moreton, near 
Dorchester, have yielded a considerable number of Roman and medieval coins, jetons. 


1 NC 1 966, p. 195. 

a I am indebted to Dr. J. P. C. Kent for this 
observation, based on his forthcoming study of the 
Aston Rowant hoard. 

3 Metcalf, Merrick, and Hamblin, op. cit., p. 22. 

4 It is very difficult to assign a date to individual 
specimens or even varieties of ‘porcupines’, except on 

the basis that those represented in early hoards, such 
as Bais and Aston Rowant, are certainly early. There 
were twelve *voic’ coins in the first portion of Aston 
Rowant. 

6 NC 1966, p. 195, listing finds from Reculver, the 

Isle of Thanet, Barham, and (a derivative coin) 

Meols. To these should now be added Aston Rowant, 

St. Neots Priory, and Lancing Down. 

6 Facing p. 532. ‘The Reverse I understand not, 


but perhaps it may meet with some Person that does, 
and therefore I have caused it to be engraved’. O si 
sic omnes. 

7 For some interesting details on the import and 
distribution of woad in the Middle Ages, see C. Piatt, 
Medieval Southampton, 1973, pp. 81, 155, etc. 

8 The Agrarian History of England and Wales (ed. 
H. P. R. Finberg), vol. i, pt. ii, pp. 421 f. and 516; 
Place-names of Northamptonshire , 1933, pp. 273 f. 

0 e.g. NC 1966, pi. xvi, 37. 

10 P. V. Hill, ‘Two Hoards of Sceattas from the 
Province of Groningen’, JMP xlii (1955), pp. 104 f. 
A forthcoming note by D. H. Hill will show that the 
two parcels are from the same hoard. 

11 Drawing reproduced in NC 1966, p. 194. 
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lead pieces, tokens, and eighteenth- and nineteenth-century coppers. They all come from 
an area directly to the north of the village, approximately at 562 897 (National Grid 
ref.). They include one Anglo-Saxon or Frisian piece of the eighth century, a ‘porcupine’ 
sceat (PI. T, 2) weighing 1-01 gm., slightly worn but otherwise in good condition. 1 
It does not coincide with any of the main varieties A-G of the ‘porcupines’, 2 but is 
from the same ‘standard’ die as BMC 56 (PI. I, 3). The ‘porcupine’ side is likewise 
extremely similar. The British Museum coin, which weighs 1-17 gm., is a pre-1838 
accession, 3 * which is therefore likely to have been an English find. The symbols on the 
reverse. V I X A, are accompanied by four bold dots, as seen for example on type 3a. 

As there seem to be no close parallels among the finds from the Continent 1 the 
variety may be English in origin. The weights of the two specimens suggest, however, 
that it does not belong to the earliest phase of the ‘porcupines’. 


5. 'WodanjmonsteC sceattas from Datcliet, Berks., and from the line of Akeman Street 
at Tack/ey, Oxon. 

Some years ago a girl while playing in the garden found a sceat at Datchcl, a village 
on the left bank of the Thames opposite Old Windsor. 5 * More recently it was shown to 
Mr. G. D. Mileham of the Wimbledon Coin Centre who, realizing its historical interest, 
encouraged the girl’s father to send it to me for examination. 0 It is of the Frisian type 
BMC type 31, conventionally described as the ‘Wodan, /monster’ type, and is known 
from some hundreds of specimens from the hoards of Bolsward, Hallum, and Terwispel, 
and from Low Countries site finds. 7 It won a special esteem in Scandinavia. 8 By contrast, 
this is only the fourth recorded provenance from England. There was one among the 
eighteenth-century Isle of Thanet finds, 9 one came from near Hitchin, 10 one is from 
Tackley, Oxon., from the Evetts collection of local finds, 11 and the Datchet coin makes 
the fourth. 

It was found in a garden not far from the London Road, that is to the east of the 
village, and between a quarter and half a mile away from the river. Nothing significant 
is known about Datchet in Anglo-Saxon times, but it was probably a crossing-point of 
the river. 12 


1 I am grateful to Mr. R. Spurling for supplying 

details of the discovery, and for his willingness to 
allow me to study the coin, which is in his possession. 

3 NC 1966, p. 184. 

3 Dolley and Strudwick, in BNJ xxviii (1955-7), 

pp. 26-59. 

J Dr. D. H. Hill’s researches have assembled a 
complete record of the holdings of major continental 
museums. 

3 Datchet was in Buckinghamshire, but was trans- 

ferred to Berkshire under Local Government re- 

organization. 

' I am indebted to Mr. Mileham (formerly known 
as Mr. Davies) and to Mr. Williams for their ready 
help. 

’ For a survey of the evidence on type 31, see 
D. M. Metcalf and L. K. Hamblin, ‘The Composition 
of some Frisian Sceattas’, JMP !v (1968), pp. 28-45 at 
pp. 33 f. 

* K. Bcndixen, ’The First Merovingian Coin- 


treasure from Denmark’, Mediaeval Scandinavia, vii 
(1974), pp. 85-101. 

* Illustrated in Camden’s Britannia: sec ,VC 1957 
pp. 181-207. 

10 C. H. V. Sutherland, ’Anglo-Saxon Sceattas in 
England: Their Origin, Chronology, and Distribution’, 
NC 1942, pp. 42-70. 

11 Acquired by the Ashmolean Museum in 1936, 
and published in J. G. Milne and C. H. V. Sutherland 
’A Local Collection of Coins from Tackley, Oxon.’ 
Oxoniensia, ii (1937), pp. 93-100. 

13 And may have been a convenient route to Old 
Windsor, where there was a royal hall in the lime of 
Edward the Confessor, and perhaps much earlier. 
The results of important excavations at Old Windsor 
by Hope-Taylor are awaited. For cropmarks around 
Datchet, see T. Gates, The Middle Thames Valley. An 
Archaeological Survey of the River Gravels (Berks. 
Arch. Committee Publication no. 1), 1975, p. 49. 
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There are very few sceattas recorded from the area between London and the crest 
of the Chilterns — the traditional bounds of Middlesex. 1 Even in the eighth century it 
may still have been heavily wooded with little population. 2 A sceat was, however, 
found recently in excavations only a few miles away from Datchet, at Wraysbury. It 
is a coin of the primary series, corresponding most nearly with B II 7, i. 3 * There is an 
unconfirmed find from Brentford, of type B.‘ and a specimen of type 40 (which has the 
same monster design for its reverse as type 31) from Hemel Hempstead. 5 

Type 31 shows a wide range of silver contents. The best examples are over 90 per cent 
silver, whereas others (including the two in the Cimiez hoard, concealed perhaps c. 737) 
are very debased, and may contain about 30 per cent silver or even less. Stylistic analysis 
of the type to establish its chronology is difficult, since the elements in the design are 
more than usually constant. The Datchet specimen (PI. I, 4) is very close in style to 
a specimen known to be over 90 per cent silver, 6 but from its surface appearance one 
would guess that it was rather more coppery than that. Its weight is L081 gm. (16-7 gr.). 
Nevertheless it is a well-made coin in very fresh condition, and it may have been lost 
as early as the first quarter of the eighth century. The Tackley find (PI. I, 5), which 
has been associated with Akeman Street, is lighter, weighing 0-83 gm. ( 1 2-8 gr.). Chemical 
analysis of the surface indicates 80-84 per cent silver. 7 A date in the second quarter of 
the century is indicated. 


6. A pierced specimen of BMC type 37 from Pyecombe, Sussex 
A sceat now in the Brighton Museum, 8 of BMC type 37 (two Dicing heads/four birds 
around cross), was reported to have been found at Dale Hill. There is a place of that 
name near Ticehurst, in the Weald, but the clue to the correct provenance lies in the 
record that the coin was found on the north-east side of Dale Hill road extension. The 
borough engineer of Brighton, Mr. F. N. B. Patterson, 9 has kindly confirmed that Dale 
Hill is the name given to a stretch of the A23 London to Brighton road about a quarter 
of a mile to the west of the village of Pyecombe, near the crest of the South Downs. 
The road was reconstructed in the early 1920s; and the coin was acquired in October 
1922. 10 On the north-east side of the road the ground rises to the hill fort of Wolstonbury 


1 F. M. Slenton, Anglo-Saxon England ’, pp. 54, 57. 

- ‘In the wide areas between the deserted Chilterns 
and the Thames there was still [sc. in the sixth 
century] no English settlement; that was not to come 
until the monasteries of the late seventh and eighth 
century set about the clearance of the land’. — J. 
Morris, ‘The Anglo-Saxons in Bedfordshire', Bedford- 
shire Archaeological Journal, i (1962), pp. 58-76. Cf. 
J. Chcvenix-Trench, ‘Coleshill and the settlements of 
the Chilterns’, Records of Buckinghamshire, xix 
(1971-3), pp. 241-58. 

3 1 am indebted to Mr. V. Marchant, director of 

the excavations, and to his colleague Mr. J. Shenton, 

for showing me the coin and discussing it. A photo- 

copied Interim Report, put out in June 1975 by the 

Wraysbury History Group, describes the site (near 

St. Andrew's church). The weight of the coin is 

1-22 gm. I must also thank Mr. M. E. Farley, Field 

Archaeologist at the Buckinghamshire Museum, for 


his help. 

1 See the note in Rigold, op. cit., at p. 52. 

5 Sutherland, op. cit., under Hertfordshire. 

* O. 122, in Metcalf and Hamblin, op. cit. 

7 Silver measured at 22 kev, but without any 
cleaning of the surface. For the course of Akeman 
Street through Tackley, see I. D. Margary, Roman 
Roads in Britain, 1973, p. 159. 

8 I am indebted to the authorities of the Brighton 
Museum for permission to illustrate the coin, and to 
Miss Caroline Dudley for her help. The find was 
published briefly in D. M. Metcalf, ‘A Coinage for 
Mercia under Aethelbald’, Cunobelin, xii (1966), 
pp. 26-39, at p. 28. 

8 My best thanks arc due to Mr. Patterson for his 
help and advice. 

10 My colleague Mr. Welch kindly drew my atten- 
tion to this. 



Hill, about half a mile away. The Ridgeway crosses the line of the road and climbs the 
hill before turning east towards Ditchling Beacon. 1 

The coin (PI. I, 6) falls within the normal limits of style for the issue, and is perhaps 
closest to SCBI Hunterian, 82. 

A second find from the village of Pyecombe is a sceat of BMC type 3a, in the British 
Museum. 2 There is another eighth-century coin, from roughly half-way between Pye- 
combe and the coast : a penny of Offa, by the moneyer Ethelwald, 3 was found in a garden 
in Surrenden Crescent, Brighton, in May 1932. The find-spot is directly to the east of 
the London Road (from which Surrenden Crescent is a turning) nearly 2l miles from 
the coast, and at about 200 feet above sea level. Together, the three finds hint at a 
route leading from Brighton, where it seems that there may have been a small harbour 
before the crumbling of the cliffs which gave it protection, up to the Ridgeway. 4 

A sceat reported ‘from Brighton’ is of more doubtful provenance — and, incidentally, 
of a peculiar alloy. 5 Mr. W. V. R. (Roy) Baldwin acquired it through an intermediary 
from ‘an old man who had nothing but locally found pieces. All I could get out of the 
intermediary was that the coins, which I bought in a little home-made cabinet, had been 
in a family of farmers for generations and each had added a few as found; all the rest 
were utter rubbish except one bonnie little Anglo-Saxon bit.’ 6 

7. The Banbury find of a counterfeit o/BMC type 37 

Since the Banbury find was published 7 the coin (PI. I, 7) has been acquired by the 
Ashmoiean Museum and has been cleaned. It is now a rusty coppery colour, with a 
few blackish patches; there is some flaking away of the surface layers. Chemical analysis 
of the surface of the coin shows it to be very variable. In some places silver makes up 
as much as 80 per cent of the surface layers (although one would never suspect it from 
the coin’s appearance) and in others as little as 10 per cent. Tin amounts to c. 5 per 
cent in places. There is a considerable contamination with iron, and pronounced peaks 
in the spectrum corresponding with gold and lead. Three separate measurements in the 
vicinity of a flaked area showed substantial amounts of mercury, not present elsewhere 
on the surface. Mercury has also been found in another base-metal counterfeit of much 
the same date — a denier of Pepin — produced by the amalgam process. 8 

The finder, Mr. Slack, has been good enough to supply details, in the form of a 
sketch-map, of the exact spot where he noticed the coin lying in the soil. It was well 
away from the early built-up area, nearly three-quarters of a mile to the south-west of 
the old town centre, in some allotments on the north-east side of Springfield Avenue. 
Before development, the area between the Oxford Road and the Bloxham Road (A41 
and A361) was an open space, called Easington Field. 

1 R. Hippisiey Cox, The Green Roads of England 2 , * O. 61 in Metcalf, Merrick, and Hamblin, op. cit. 

1923, pp. 127 f. The coin was found to contain 21-24 per cent silver 

7 P. V. Hill, ‘Uncatalogucd Sceattas in the National and 9 per cent zinc. This would be normal in a coin 
and other Collections’, NC 1953, pp. 92-1 14, at p. 95. of Eanred of Northumbria, but is highly irregular in 

3 Illustrated in C. E. Blunt, 'The Coinage of OITa’, a sceat. 

in Anglo-Saxon Coins, (ed. R. H. M. Dolley), 1961, 5 Letter to Dr. J. G. Milne dated 25 July 1940. 

pp. 39-62. Found in the garden of Flodigary. A letter of 31 July adds that there was a coin of the 

4 The evidence for Brighton as a port is, inevitably, Iceni, Evans pi. xv var., in the collection, 
tenuous. See A. Ballard, ‘The Sussex Coast-line’, 7 D. M. Metcalf, 'An Eighth-century Find at 
Sussex Archaeological Collections, liii (1909), pp. 5-25. Banbury', Oxoniensia, xxix/xxx (1965), pp. 193 f. 

In Domesday Book, Brighton is recorded as paying 8 D. M. Metcalf and J. M. Merrick, 'A Counterfeit 
a rent of 4,000 herrings. Coin of Pepin’, NC 1967, pp. 172-5. 
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Extremely little is known about Banbury in the middle Saxon period, from which the 
sceat remains virtually the only published archaeological find. 1 

8. A sceat of BMC type 42 found near Wool ton Bassett, Wilts. 

Between the pages of a letter in the archive of correspondence of Sir John Evans 
there recently came to light a small rectangle of pasteboard, attached to which were 
sealing-wax impressions of the obverse and reverse of a sceat of BMC type 42 (hound 
and tree). Beside them was written, */R 12 grs Marlboro. Mr Quain’. The word 
‘Marlboro’ was crossed out, and above it written, ‘Nr Wootton Bassett’. From a plaster 
impression taken from the sealing-wax, there can be no doubt that it is the same specimen 
as SCBI Mack 353, even though the weight is given there as 14| gr., and the provenance 
has always been given as ‘near Oxford’, on no less authority than that of Roach Smith. 2 
In his description of plate xliv of Collectanea Antigua he says, ‘Figs. 1 to 9, 13 to 14 are 
sceattas, of which fig. 1, found near Marlborough, and fig. 2, found near Oxford, 
are in the cabinet of Lord Londesborough . . Some suspicion must arise whether the 
two coins have not been confused, and whether fig. 1, which is the unique specimen of 
type 62 now in the Ashmolean Museum, ex A. D. Passmore ex Grantley ex Montagu, 
is not the coin found near Oxford, while fig. 2 is from near Marlborough, or more 
precisely near Wootton Bassett. 

A coin of type 23a in rather similar style to type 62 was found at Dorchester-on- 
Thames: on both, the monster has been given the curled tail of the hound from type 42. 3 

Another specimen of type 42 was found recently about twenty-five miles away from 
Wootton Bassett, at Walbury Camp, near Newbury, and there are others from 
Southampton and Reculver, and an imitative coin from Domburg. 4 

9. A sceat o/BMC type 47 from Houghton Regis, Beds.: the east Saxon sphinx 

The district in Greater Mercia that has yielded more eighth-century coins than any 
other lies immediately to the north and west of Dunstable. The Watling Street route 
cuts through the Chilterns there, and intersects the Icknield Way. 5 Various sceattas 
have been found near by, in particular a mile or so north of the intersection in the 
village of Houghton Regis, and also two or three miles away to the west, at Totternhoe 
(see Fig. 4). Houghton Regis was a royal estate in the late Saxon period, and may have 
been much earlier, for the Domesday Book records the commuted payment of an 
archaic render, and includes for example hound-money. 6 

One of the coins from Houghton Regis was discovered in the spring of 1938 by 
Mr. L. J. Blow, on a new building site. He picked it up on a spoil heap when workmen 
were digging footings for a house in Easthill Road (Grid Ref. 0225 2445). The site 
yielded several scraps of Romano-British ware, a few sherds of St. Neots ware, and 
medieval pottery in the near vicinity. But there was no pottery on the spoil heaps when 

1 M. D. Lobel, Historic Towns Atlas, vol. i, 1969; (1972), p. 62, notes 47 f. 

VCH Oxon., vol. x, 1972, pp. 1-125; P. J. Fasham, 4 /W/xliv (1974), pp. 1-12. Fora survey of type 42, 
‘The Archaeological Implications of Redevelopment see D. M. Metcalf and D. R. Walker, ‘The “Wolf” 
in Banbury’, Cake and Cockhorse, v (1972), 49—56; Sceattas’, BNJ xxxvi (1967), pp. 11-28. 
id., ‘Excavations in Banbury, 1972: First Report’, 6 D. M. Metcalf, ‘Monetary Affairs in Mercia in 
Oxoniensia, xxxviii (1973), pp. 312-38. the Time of /Ethelbald (716-57)’, Mercian Studies, 

2 C. R. Smith, Collectanea Antiqua, vol. ii, p. 168 Leicester, 1977 (in press). 

and pi. xliv, 2. • H. C. Darby and F.. M. J. Campbell, The Domes- 

3 Here too there has been a confusion of pro- day Geography of South-east Bigland, 1962, pp. 6, 25. 
venances: see the correction in Oxoniensia, xxxvii 
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Mr. Blow picked up the coin. 1 The coin was of BMC type 47, which has as its obverse 
type a so-called ‘female centaur’, more correctly identified by Mr. Rigold 2 as a sphinx. 
The find was published, but without illustration; and it was shown in the British 
Museum, where Derek Allen examined it. In December 1941 Allen wrote to Sutherland 
from the Ministry of War Transport, in Berkeley Square, 

I enclose some ‘disjecta membra’ from my numismatic days. I have collected them in the order 
they came to hand amongst the various miscellaneous collections of paper which I have salvaged from 
the past. 

The attached list of sceatta finds, which was incorporated into Sutherland’s article of 
1942, notes that the coin was very fine, from ‘new dies to us’ (i.e. the British Museum), 
and weighed 067 gm. 3 



Fig. 4. Houghton Regis, to show location of sceatta finds. All Saints 
Church, and finds (circled) of St. Neots ware with iron slag and portions 
of volcanic lava querns. 


Until recently, the coin was erroneously believed to have been stolen from the 
Letchworth Museum. It is, however, safely in the hands of the original finder, who 
has kindly supplied a photograph (PI. I, 8) which shows that the style is closely 
similar to that of other specimens in the series, such as BMC 189 (PI. I, 9). 

The interest of the ‘sphinx’ type appears when it is placed in its context of monetary 
history. At a date around 730 /Ethelbald of Mercia issued a coinage in good silver 
showing a bird pecking a berry from the branch of a vine. This ‘bird and branch’ 
coinage (a specimen of which was found in a garden in All Saints Road, Houghton 
Regis, in 1973, within 1,300 feet of the 1938 find 4 ) was struck at several mints, and the 

1 I am indebted to Mr. Blow, and particularly to Arch. Ash. 47. 
the kind help of Mr. C. L. Matthews, the Dunstable 4 Mr. Blow was good enough to establish the exact 
archaeologist, for details of the circumstances of position. The find was recorded in Seahy's Coin and 
finding. I must also thank Mr. G. R. Burleigh, of Medal Bulletin , 1973, p. 441, and the type identified 
the Letchworth Museum, where the coin was formerly in Metcalf, op. cit. ( Mercian Studies), with the help 
on loan, for searching through the records. of Mr. R. Hagen of the Luton Museum, who supplied 

8 In discussion. an illustration. The coin was illustrated by enlarged 

3 Trans. East Herts Arch. Soc. x (1937-9), p. 232; photographs in the Luton Evening Post, 17 Sept, 
ibid, xi (1940-4), pp. 154-61, giving a somewhat mis- 1973 (obv.) and the Dunstable Gazette, 2 Nov. 1973 
leading impression of the archaeological context, (rev.). 

Allen’s letter is in Heberden Coin Room archives, 
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design was linked with different obverses. In Mercia the obverse showed a standing 
figure of the king, but at Southampton this was replaced by a scutiform (so-called 
‘Celtic cross’) design. 1 It has been suggested elsewhere that the depiction of the Mercian 
king on coins struck at Southampton would have been unacceptable, and that a 
politically more neutral design was substituted for that reason. 2 

Later in his reign, when the sceatta currency had already suffered severe debasement, 
Acthelbald seems to have taken part in another joint coinage. The common motif was a 
whorl or circular pattern of either three or four wolf-heads with gaping jaws and fangs. 
The ‘wolf-whorl’ reverse is found coupled with three different obverses. One was, again, 
the standing figure of the king holding two long crosses. 3 This was no doubt the Mercian 
version, and has been found at Temple Guiting, Glos., and (a crude copy) at Mahon, 
Carnbs. It contains only 30-35 per cent silver. 4 A second obverse uses the scutiform 
design again. Provenances show that it belongs to the Southampton area. 5 The third, 
w'ith which we are concerned here, replaces the figure of king /Ethelbald with a most 
curious picture of a standing sphinx. Provenances indicate an easterly origin for the 
coins of this third type. On general grounds, and leaving aside the evidence of the 
iconography, London or Essex w'ould be possible. The kingdom of East Anglia, in 
particular Suffolk, would seem less likely, for it had its own coin-type (R2), easily 
recognizable and, by the 730s, somewhat out of the main stream. 6 

In the second quarter of the eighth century, the coinage was understood to be a 
royal prerogative just as clearly as it was in the time of Offa, although control over 
counterfeiting could not be so firmly exercised. A political context should therefore be 
sought for the ‘sphinx’ sceattas, and a case can be made out for attributing them to the 
kingdom of Essex. The standing figure of /Ethelbald on the ‘wolf-whorl’ coins was 
replaced by a local symbol, thus asserting East Saxon separateness from Mercia. (The 
East Saxon royal house was the one dynasty which traced its descent not from Wodan 
but from Seaxneat. 7 ) 

The discovery of two sphinxes in Colchester is a pointer. A fine statue of the Theban 
sphinx, 25 inches high, was found while digging the foundations of the hospital in 
1821; and a bronze statuette of a sphinx, about 1 inches high, had been found in 
1820, within a few yards of the stone figure. 8 Both were presumably Roman in date, 
but the evidence of the sceattas suggests that sphinxes were somehow associated in the 
eighth-century mind with Cunobelin, greatest of the British kings, and founder of 
Camulodunum. These and other mythical creatures were represented, along with the 
royal name (cvno) and the name of the city (camv), on his coins. 9 The impressive 
Roman walls of Colchester were a standing reminder to the Anglo-Saxons of the glories 

1 D. M. Metcalf, ‘The “Bird and Branch” Sceattas men of the same type from the Hugh Shortl collection, 

in the Light of a Find from Abingdon’, Oxoniensia, believed to have been found in south Hampshire, 
xxxvii (1972), pp. 51-65. 4 For a list of provenances, see note io (pp. 13-15 

2 Id., ‘Sceattas from the Territory of the Hwicce’, below). 

NC 1976, pp. 64—74. 3 BMC type 23e. 7 W. A. Chaney, The Cult of Kingship in Anglo- 

1 Metcalf, Merrick, and Hamblin, op. cit., p. 46. Saxon England, 1970, p. 29. 

4 BMC type 48. The only find of this scarce type 8 M. R. Hull, Roman Colchester, 1958, p. 253 and 

so far published is from Southampton: see P. V. pi. 38; the bronze statuette is engraved in E. W. A. 

Addyman and D. H. Hill, ‘Saxon Southampton: A Hay, A Letter to the Committee of the Essex and 

Review of the Evidence, Part 1’, Proceedings of the Colchester Genera! Hospital, Colchester, 1821. 

Hampshire field Club, xxv (1968), pp. 61-93, at p. 90. 5 R. P. Mack, The Coinage of Ancient Britain, 

The Ashmolean Museum recently acquired a speci- pis. xiv-xvi. 
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of the past; 1 and, in short, the East Saxon king chose to recall those glories as a response 
to the pressures of Mercian hegemony in southern England. 

Archaeology recognizes two versions of the sphinx — the Egyptian, and the Theban. 
The sphinx of the sceattas conforms to neither. It is unambiguously female, and winged, 
but its body and long legs seem to be those of a horse or centaur. Happily, one can 
point to what seems to be the origin of the coin design, in a silver coin of Cunobelin 
now in the Colchester Museum. 2 It weighs about the same as a sceat (1T2 gm.), and 
shows a (male) centaur carrying a branch, but it has been misinterpreted in the process 
of copying by an eighth-century artist who was, one can only suppose, aware in general 
terms of sphinxes and their local significance. It is easy to see from the enlarged photo- 
graph (PI. I, 10) how the two dots on the coin representing the nipples on the centaur’s 
bare chest have been misunderstood as breasts; and the leafy branch has become a 
wing, and has been duplicated. We are, then, in the unusual position of being able to 
suggest that a coin of the same type as that in the Colchester Museum was accidentally 
brought to light in the eighth century, and that it was used as a model for the design of 
a new coinage. Thus the East Saxon sphinx derived its equine characteristics. The 
borrowing seems to imply that the king or his advisers knew enough about Cunobelin 
to associate him w'ith Colchester. 3 * 

As a parallel, an Ancient British silver coin of Epillus was discovered w'ith sceattas 
in the Birchiugton grave-find, and Rigold commented that its design might even have 
influenced that of Primary Series A.* Again, a very' exact prototype for the w'olf-torc 
sceattas has been noticed, in a continental Celtic coin. 5 Evans suggested that a sceatta 
type in the Cambridge hoard might have been inspired by the silver coins of the Iceni; 6 
but one should be careful not to build too much on general similarities, where two 
designs may both have been drawn from a common stock of iconographical motifs. 7 

Perhaps the most curious aspect of the East Saxon sphinx is that its head, turned to 
look behind, is the head of a king, wearing a cynchelm , 8 exactly reproducing that in 
the standing figure of /Ethelbald on the Mercian coins. 

A dozen specimens of the ‘sphinx’ coinage are known at the present day, but only 
five have geographical provenances attaching to them. Two of these, appropriately 
enough for an east coast coinage, are from the Netherlands: one in The Hague cabinet 


1 The earlier Anglo-Saxons would no doubt also 
have been very impressed by the Lexden Dykes, 
which mark oil a defensible fortress site between the 
Colne and Roman Rivers. See C. F. C. Hawkes and 

M. R. Hull, Camuhdimum, First Report on the 
Excavations at Colchester, 1930-1939, 1947; Hull, 
Roman Colchester ; P. Crummy, Colchester. Recent 
Excavations and Research , 1974. 

3 Found in Clarke's Meadow, 1936. I must thank 

Mr. D. T.-D. Clarke, Curator of the Colchester and 
Essex Museum, for allowing me to reproduce the 
coin, and Mr. R. L. Wilkins and Mr. Roger Goodburn, 
of the Institute of Archaeology, Oxford, for the 
photograph. 

3 For general studies of the Anglo-Saxons’ know- 

ledge of the Roman world, sec M. Hunter, ‘Germanic 
and Roman Antiquity and the Sense of the Past in 

Anglo-Saxon England’, Anglo-Saxon England, iii 

0974), pp. 29-50, and M. Deansley, ‘Roman Tradi- 


tionalist Influence among the Anglo-Saxons’, English 
Historical Review, Iviii (1943). pp. 129-46. 

4 Rigold, op. cit., 1960-1. 

1 H. Birkhan, ‘Pfennig’, Numismatischc Zeitschrift, 
Ixxxvi (1971), pp. 59-65. — ‘Above all, the correspond- 
ence with the Rolltier type goes so far into detail 
(bristly hair on the back, dotted belly, the creature’s 
ears, the tip of the tail curved outward) that one 
certainly cannot think of coincidence.’ 

4 J. Evans. ‘On a Small Hoard of Saxon Sceattas 
found near Cambridge’, AC' 3 xiv (1894), pp. 1-11. 

7 This slock of familiar ‘pictorial ideas’, common 
to much of the Germanic and Scandinavian world, 
and often with roots deep in the past, is described 
most comprehensively in E. Salin, La civilisation 
merovingienne d'apres les sepultures, les textes, et le 
laboraloire, vol. iv, 1959. 

8 Chaney, op. cit., pp. 137 f. ; Metcalf, op. cit., NC 
1976. 



is a presumed Low Countries find, while another in the same collection came from the 
Rhine near Hilversum.' Two specimens were found in London and were published by 
Roach Smith. Both are inferior in style, one markedly so, and probably both are con- 
temporary copies. London was an East Saxon city until within two decades of the date 
of the ‘sphinx’ coins (c. 745-50?), and its population no doubt retained much of its 
earlier character and connections after submitting to Mercian rule. The third English 
find is the coin from Houghton Regis. 

The style of the main series is regular and easily recognizable (PI. I, 8-9), and the 
four specimens in the British Museum’s trays look very debased. Lockett 265, however, 
which adds a rosette at the centre of the wolf-whorl (PI. 1, 1 1), and omits the four 
chain-like tongues, is of reasonably good silver ( c . 80-85 per cent), and thus presents a 
problem of interpretation. It contains minor amounts of gold and lead, and a significant 
amount of tin (c. 3-5 per cent). The surface is contaminated with iron and copper. 2 
The die-cutter has hardly understood the regular treatment of the sphinx, and has 
replaced the king’s head with a bare facing head, with spiky hair standing out on both 
sides. The sphinx’s right breast has apparently become the head of a horse, and the 
design seems to have been understood as an angel flying, behind a horse. However that 
may be, it is unexpected to find a derivative coin of much better alloy than the proto- 
type. It may therefore belong to a late restoration of the sceatta coinage, on an improved 
silver standard. There was another specimen, in worn condition, also in the Lockett 
collection. 3 The Southampton ‘wolf-whorl’ type also occurs in good alloy. 4 

If the ‘sphinx’ type is attributable to the kingdom of Essex, it is natural to ask 
whether any other, earlier sceatta types might have a similar origin. This question 
needs to be examined in the context of the sceattas attributed to the kingdom of East 
Anglia. 5 At least one other coinage of Cunobelin was deliberately and carefully 
imitated: type 66 is copied from Mack 223. From Colchester itself, there is a pale gold 
triens of c. 675, found in a garden in the town. 6 It is of the ‘Varimundus’ type, one 
of the two series which bridge the transition from pale gold to pure silver. The other 
bears the name Pada in runes. About a dozen specimens of the ‘Varimundus’ coinage 
are known, but only this one has an exact provenance in England. Rigold has established 
that the reverse design is imitated from a Merovingian coin with the same unusual form 
of cross and the letters c A in the angles, by a moneyer Vvarimundus working at a 
minor and uncertain Austrasian mint named as malio mat(i)riaco. 7 The letters c a 
were borrowed in the third quarter of the seventh century by various minor mints from 
the coinage of Chalon-sur-Saone ( Cabilonnum ), perhaps in the hope of attracting a 
share of the commercial esteem which they enjoyed. 8 Rigold spoke of the ‘now meaning- 

1 Acc. nos. 17070 and 1970/338 respectively. coinage is Rigold, op. cit. (1960-1). 

s On tin, see D. M. Metcalf and D. R. Walker, 6 R. H. M. Dolley, 'Three Merovingian Tremisses’, 
‘Tin as a Minor Constituent in Two Sceattas from British Museum Quarterly, xx (1955), pp. 13-15. 
the Shakenoak Excavations’, NC 1976, pp. 228 f. A 7 S. E. Rigold, ‘The Two Primary Series of Sceattas: 
programme of measurement of tin in sceattas is in Addenda and Corrigenda’, BNJ xxxv ( 1966). 1-6. 
progress, using the Isoprobe with a 241 Am source, * But note that Lafaurie has pointed out that 
and measuring the Ka and ft lines. Chalon is not among the mints with a long-distance 

3 Illustrated in the British Numismatic Society’s distribution of their coins. — J. Lafaurie, ‘Lcs routes 

set of negatives. Lockett 265 is now in the writer’s commerciales indiquees par les tresors et trouvailles 
collection, ex Hersh. nionetaires merovingiens’, Moneta e Scambi (Setti- 

4 Unpublished analysis of a coin in the Ashmolean mane di studio vol viii) Spoleto, 1961, pp. 231-78 

Museum, ex Shortt. at p. 268. 

s The standard reference on the East Anglian 
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less c a’ on the English coins. 1 The Colchester find, however, suggests another explana- 
tion. It may be that the totally unimportant Merovingian prototype, an example of 
which had chanced to find its way to Essex, was selected precisely because it included 
in its design the letters c. a, that is, the initial letters of Camulodumm. 

Most of the early English sceattas have hitherto 
been interpreted, more or less explicitly, as being 
Kentish and East Anglian: 2 the minting of silver 
coinage began, in the last quarter of the seventh 
century, in the wealthy but geographically very 
restricted region of east Kent, and secondarily in 
south-east Suffolk (at Ipswich or nearby), and it 
spread further afield very little during the first 
quarter of the eighth century. Pada is Kentish, as 
is clearly shown by provenances, but the ‘Vari- 
mundus’ series, taking the same evidence in its 
negative sense, is not Kentish. It seems to belong 
north of the Thames, and is probably from ‘Kent’s 
poor neighbour’, 3 Essex. Ipswich may have begun 
to eclipse Colchester as a trading centre at about 
this time. 

10. A sceat of King AElfwald of East Anglia, found 

at Normanby, near Scunthorpe, Lines. FltJ . 5 . North-west Lincolnshire. High 

The Mack collection contained a sceat found by ground is shaded. The Crosby find is from 

c , . | , . xr , n near Old Park Farm. (Ermine Street and 

a farmer on his land at Normanby, near Scun- Mldd , e Stree[ after Dud | ey .) 
thorpe, in 1970. 4 A second find from the same 

village was sold at auction in 1976. 5 It is the fifth 6 sceat recorded from the kingdom 
of Lindsey — which, although its ancient dynasty continued to rule, had sunk to the 
status of a mere province of Greater Mercia. 7 Of the five coins, two were found at 
Winteringham, at a crossing-point of the Humber, two are from Normanby, and one 
is from Crosby (see Fig. 5). They form a rather isolated group of finds in north-west 
Lincolnshire. One wonders whether both the Winteringham and Normanby finds may 
not be coins concealed or lost near the Mercian frontier (in the same way as there is 
a concentration of finds near Dunstable). The fen-lands of the Isle of Axholme were a 
natural obstacle, and the Trent had to be crossed by ferry. But there was an ancient 



1 Rigold, op. cit. (1966). 

* D. M. Metcalf, ‘Monetary Expansion and Reces- 
sion: Interpreting the Distribution-patterns of 
Seventh- and Eighth-century Coins’, Coins amt the 
Archaeologist , ed. J. Casey and R. Reece, 1974, pp. 
206-23. This view of events tends to turn a blind eye 
on the ‘porcupine’ sceattas, some of which are un- 
doubtedly early in date. There is a considerable total 
of finds from Wessex, Mercia, and Northumbria, 
many of which belong to the ‘second wave’ of ‘porcu- 
pines’ — but some at least seem likely to be con- 
temporary with Types A, B, and R1 in Kent and East 
Anglia. 

3 S. E. Rigold, ‘The “Double Minsters’’ of Kent 


and their Analogies’, JBAA 3 xxxi (1968), pp. 27-37. 

* SCll! Mack 341. 

5 Glendining, 20 July J976, lot 510. 

* There are six, if one counts a Northumbrian sceat 
of Eadberht from Castor: but it probably belongs to 
a slightly later phase of the currency. See J. B. Whit- 
well in Lincolnshire History amt Archaeology , ii ( 1 967), 
pp. 46 f. 

7 F. M. Stenton, 'Lindsey and its Kings’, Pre- 
paratory to Anglo-Saxon England, 1970, pp. 127-35; 
id., Anglo-Saxon England 3 , pp, 36 f., 48 f. H. P. R. 
Finbcrg, The f ormation of England, 550-1042, p. 30, 
places the Mercian recovery of Lindsey, after a phase 
of Northumbrian ovcrlordship, in 679. 
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trackway from the Ancholme valley to Burton-by-Stather, by way of the 'Long 
Hedge’ near Normanby; it continued beyond the Trent, from Garthorpe to 
Crowle. 1 

The 1976 find from Normanby (PI. I, 12) is an East Anglian sceat, belonging fairly 
late in series R2. It weighs T04 gm./16-0 gr. Although it was described as copper, and 
has a dark olive-green patina (suggestive of the presence of tin), chemical analysis has 
shown that the silver contents are as high as 75 per cent on the face of the coin. A 
measurement on a cleaned portion of the edge showed silver closer to 50 per cent. In 
addition, the coin contains c. 5-8 per cent tin, and c. 1 per cent gold. 2 This is in line 
with comparable coins previously analysed. 3 A very similar coin found at Ipswich in 
1966 (Fig. 6) was described as ‘bronze’: one may suspect that it too contained a good 
deal of silver. 4 



Fig. 6. 


Similar coins have been recorded from Caister by Yarmouth 
(two separate finds), Caistor by Norwich (two finds), Ipswich 
(three finds), and Woodbridge; and there is an outlier from 
Dunstable (and another, rather earlier, coin from Houghton 
Regis). 5 The Normanby coin comes from even further afield, 
but its style associates it firmly with the main series. It might 
have been carried north to the Mercian frontier by a traveller on his way, for example, 
to York. 

The type is certainly East Anglian, and, given its alloy, the Normanby find, like 
most of R2, falls squarely into the reign of /Ethelbald’s contemporary, king zElfwald 
( c . 713-49), the last of the Wuffingas. It is equally safe to attribute the earlier sceattas 
of good silver, type Rl, to the long reign of AEJfwald’s father Aldwulf (663/4-713), 
although slightly debased specimens of Rl may already be from the time of /Elfwakl. 

The stray finds from Ipswich are, in one sense, weightier evidence than excavation 
coins, and the concentration on Ipswich is in line with the archaeological evidence. 
Ipswich ware, and in particular the finds from the Carr Street kiln sites, demonstrate 
connections with the lower Rhinelands and Frisia, and point to the primacy of Ipswich 
in the early commerce of East Anglia. The pottery has been said to show that 


Ipswich must have been an important trading centre as early as the late seventh or early eighth 
century. It does not seem to have been until well into the eighth or early ninth century that a settlement 
was established at Norwich. The inland trading centres, such as Thetford, were not estsblished until 
much later. 0 


This assessment requires to be modified in the light of recent excavations at Thetford, 
which have yielded important middle Saxon material, 7 including the only provenanced 


1 H. Dudley, Early Days in North-west Lincolnshire. 
A Regional Archaeology , Scunthorpe, 1949, p. 119 
and elsewhere; T. B. F. Eminson, The Place and 
River Names of the West Riding of Lindsey, Lincoln- 
shire, Lincoln, 1934, p. 15; M. W. Barley, ‘Lincoln- 
shire Rivers in the Middle Ages’, Lincolnshire 
Architectural and Archaeological Society Reports and 
Papers, N.s. i (1936-7), pp. 1-21. 

" Tin percentages are approximate, as matrix 
effects are considerable, and exactly suitable standards 
were not available. 

3 e.g. O. 74, Ca. 10, and O. 75 in Metcalf, Merrick, 


and Hamblin, op. cit. Cf. the remarks on O. 80. 

1 Proc. Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, xxx 
(1964-6), p. 280. 

4 Rigold, op. cit. (1960-1), pp. 51 f. 

8 J. G. Hurst and S. E. West, ‘Saxo-Norman 
Pottery in East Anglia. IF, Proc. Cambridge Antiq. 
Soc. I (1956), pp. 29-60. See also N. Scarfc, The 
Suffolk Landscape, 1972, pp. 98-103. 

' G. M. Knocker, ‘Excavations at Red Castle, 
Thetford’, Norfolk Archaeology, 1967, pp. 119-86, at 
pp. 147 f. 
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find of type R2 with the runic inscription Wigrxd. 1 Rigold suggested in 1967 that type 
R2 should be attributed to Ipswich; 2 for the main stylistic series reading AEpa or 
variants, there need be very little doubt that this is correct, or at any rate that the coins 
were struck within the immediate region of Ipswich. /Epa is generally assumed to be a 
hypocoristic personal name. 3 It dominated the East Anglian coinage, of types R 1 and 
R2, for so long however (four decades?) that one may speculate whether it could not 
refer to Ipswich. Gipeswic is first attested in the late tenth century, and its etymology is 
conjectural. 4 


11 .A ‘ porcupine ’ derivative from Sullington, Sussex 

There are not many sceattas from Sussex, and several of them are coastal finds 
from west Sussex — from Selsey, West Wittering, and Chichester. The Pyecombe finds, 
from near the Ridgeway, and the Lancing Down find have been discussed above. A 
monograph on the geology and fossils of Sussex, published in 1850, 5 is an unexpected 
source of additional information; but the author took the opportunity to record and 
illustrate various stray finds of coins that had come to his notice. One is a sceat found 
at Sullington, a hamlet in the foothills of the Downs, a few miles west of Steyning. 
Immediately to the south of Sullington, the Ridgeway runs along the crest of the 
Downs, over Kithurst Hill, Sullington Hill, and Highden Hill, to Chanctonbury Ring. 6 
The precise find-spot of the coin in relation to the Ridgeway is unfortunately not 
recorded. 7 

Dixon’s drawing allows one to see that the sceat is, without doubt, a coin now in the 
British Museum, and published by Hill as a new specimen of BMC type 4. 8 It was 
presented by T. Cannon Brookes in 1947, along with a sceat of Primary Scries A. 
Nothing is known of its history between 1850 and 1947. 

The style of the Sullington sceat (PI. I, 13) is altogether unusual, and among 
hundreds of ‘porcupines’ no close parallels can be offered for either the obverse or the 
reverse, except SCSI Mack 330 (PI. I, 14), which includes some of the same curious 
elements in its design, and may be from the same workshop. Although both these 
coins may be loosely described as ‘porcupine’ derivatives, they are reminiscent also of 
the diadem and spiky hair from a bust belonging to some other type. The closest models 
are the stylistically debased examples of type 3a, such as Lockett 214c, and (with the 
head facing the other way) the Maastricht type.® Both these, however, are of a low-silver 
alloy — and the late specimens of type 3a contain substantial amounts of tin — whereas 


1 Other than the Cambridge hoard. 

2 In a lecture to the Society in February 1967. 

3 R. I. Page, An Introduction to English Runes, 
1973, p. 125. B. Dickins, ‘The epa Coins’, Leeds 
Studies in English, i (1932), pp. 20 f- suggested that 
Eppa= Eorpwald (617-28), an attribution that can 
safely be ignored. 

1 Ekwall, p. 266, suggcstingaScandinaviananalogy. 
S. Dunmore, V. Gray,~T. Loader, and K. Wade, ‘The 
Origin and Development of Ipswich: An Interim 
Report’, East Anglian Archaeology. Report A ’o. I, 
1975, pp. 57-67. 

1 F. Dixon, The Geology and Fossils of the Tertiary 
and Cretaceous Formations in Sussex, 1 850. 

6 R. Hippisley Cox, op. cit., pp. 127 f. 


7 One may note, however, that there arc other 
Anglo-Saxon finds from Cissbury Ring; Stoke Down 
(Goosehill Camp): and 'just below the turf on the 
south side of Harling Beacon’. The so-called .Sulling- 
ton hoard of 1866 is in all probability illusory: see 
SCHI Hiherno-Norse, pp, 43, 53. The coins were 
found at Upper Chancton Farm, miles NNW. of 
Chanctonbury Ring, and in the parish of Washington. 
Possibly some coins were acquired by the then owners 
of Sullington Manor Farm, and the story attaching 
to them became confused over the generations. 

8 Hill, op. cit., at p. 96, and pi. vi, 2. The coin 
weighs 109 gin. (16-8 gr.). 

* On the Maastricht type, see Metcalf and Hamblin, 
op. cit., p. 35. 
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the ‘porcupines’ in general, including the Sullington find so far as one can judge by 
eye, are of good alloy. 1 If the Sullington coin copies type 3a, the implication would be 
that the ‘porcupine’ type was revived, in an eclectic version, and on a restored alloy 
standard, at a date probably after 750. The provenance helps a little, as a West Sussex 
origin has been provisionally suggested for type 3a. 2 The difficulties that would arise if 
one attempted to assign the Sullington variety to the primary phase of the sceattas are, 
first, that the number of types current at that date was restricted, and included no 
obvious prototypes; and secondly, that the weight (109 gm.) is low for an early ‘porcu- 
pine’. 

If the suggested interpretation is correct, it means that after the recession of the 750s, 
when good silver coinage began to be available again in England, 3 and at about the 
same time that Heahberht and Ecgberht began to strike pennies, a brief attempt was 
made in Sussex to revive the traditional currency of sceattas. Politically this w'ould 
have been possible in the time of king Osmund, up to c. 770. 4 A few years later, Offa 
reduced the kings of the South Saxons to the status of dux, and it is very doubtful 
whether he would have allowed them to strike coinage thereafter. Offa’s pennies have 
been found in Sussex, at Brighton, Eastbourne, and Beddingham. 

One wonders whether any other ‘porcupines’ might belong very late in the sceatta 
series. The ,-Eihilirxd variety is one obvious candidate, and the coin with SEDEin the 
angles of a cross and annulets is another. One JEthilirsed. coin has been found to contain 
c. 1-2 per cent tin, an amount which would be unusual in an English ‘porcupine’ of 
the primary phase. 5 

12. A sceat resembling the earliest pennies, from Norfolk 

A unique sceat in the Bibliotheque Nationale, published by Blunt in 1952, has as its 
reverse type a cross with four annulets attached to the arms (PI. I, 17), a design 
matched fairly closely on the unique penny of Heahberht, and on early pennies of Offa 
also by the moneyer Eoba. The resemblance prompted some reflections on the transition 
from the currency of sceattas to that of pennies. 6 

A second example of the sceat came to light in 1976. It was acquired in its uncleaned 
state from a shop in Norwich, and passed through the hands of two other persons, the 
second of whom cleaned it, before it came into the writer’s possession. There is some 
reason to suspect that it is a Norfolk find, and it may have been brought to light by the 
use of a metal detector. 

The reverse is closely similar in style and content to the Paris coin, and is even 
weakly struck in the same way (PI. I, 16), but the obverse is different. It shows a 
diademed (rather than a radiate) head right, in gross style, and with curiously ribbed 
drapery at the neck. The ribbing does not show as clearly as it should in the photo- 
graph: see Fig. 7. It is not altogether clear from the coin whether the nose is very large, 
or whether (more probably) there is a die-flaw obliterating a small cross in front of the 

1 For analyses of numerous ‘porcupines’, see Saxon Period, 1955, p. 37. See also D. Whitelock, 

Metcalf and Hamblin, op. cit. English Historical Documents, c. 500-1042, 1955, p. 22. 

2 Oxoniensia, xxxvii (1972), p. 65. 6 Results from the programme of analysis for tin 

2 Metcalf, ‘Monetary Expansion and Recession’. mentioned above. 

4 For references to the charter evidence, see P. H. 6 C. E. Blunt, ‘A Coin of Heaberht, King of Kent. 
Sawyer, Anglo-Saxon Charters, 1968, nos. 48 f., and Lord Grantley’s Attribution Vindicated’, JBNJ xxvii 
cf. F. M. Stenton, The Latin Charters of the Anglo - (1952-4), pp. 52-4 and pi. vii, 1. 
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forehead. The weight is 0-94 gm. (14-6 gr.); that of the Paris specimen is 1-32 gm. 
(20-4 gr.). 

The metal contents would be difficult to judge from the outward appearance of the 
cleaned coin, which was thought to be made of copper by the original vendor. The 
fabric is probably quite deeply corroded. The edge of the coin was abraded sufficiently 
to reveal bright metal, where chemical analysis consistently shows c. 83-85 per cent 
silver, plus c. 5 per cent tin. 1 The Paris specimen has the appearance of reasonably 
good silver. 2 

There are two cardinal questions: are these coins English or continental? — and what 
is their date? Unfortunately there are no clcar-cut answers to either question. Many 
of the arguments are typological, and these are notoriously difficult. The Norfolk 
provenance, which seems reliable enough, points to an East Anglian origin, and there 
are other examples of the cross-and-annulets design among the R2 derivatives, which 
are almost certainly East Anglian. Both the finds recorded from Burgh Castle are of 
this category: 3 they hint at a more northerly distribution pattern than that for the main 
R2 series. 

There should be general agreement that the type does not belong to the primary 
phase of the English sceatta series, in spite of its high silver content; one would guess 
that it is very late. Again, the tin contents are indicative. On the other hand, the parallel 
with the earliest pennies is not exact: they have five not four annulets. A much closer 
parallel occurs in the Morel-Fatio collection (with a presumed provenance from the 
Cimiez hoard), on a Merovingian type where the annulets are dotted, and where there 
are groups of dots in the angles (PI. I, 15). Should one detect copying, and if so in 
which direction ? 

The least ambiguous evidence the two sceattas offer is that 
their weights are very different, and that two very different 
obverses are used with the same reverse design. This suggests 
a small issue, lacking in uniformity. The Paris obverse, show- 
ing a radiate head, is reminiscent of the early sceattas of types 
A and Rl, and it may be deliberately intended to recall or to imitate them. If that is 
correct, it is a restoration coinage, of the kind that has been postulated in connection 
with certain other East Anglian issues, 4 with the ‘sphinx’ type, and with the Sullington 
and JEthilirsed ‘porcupines’. The obverse of the Norwich coin looks back, apparently, 
to another early type, of good silver — the Merovingian BMC type 11, which has a 
similar profile, and related drapery (see Fig. 7). 

Little is known about the political history of the East Anglian kingdom in the decades 
following the death of Ailfwald in 749, when Hun, Bconna, and Albcrht divided 
the kingdom between them. 3 This fragmentation allows one at least to envisage the 



Fig. 7. 


1 See p. 14, note 2 above. 

5 I am indebted to M. Dhenin, of the Cabinet des 

Medailles, who weighed the coin and kindly gave 
his impression of its alloy: ‘L’aspect est cclui de 
1'argent, comparable a de nombreux sceatta au pore- 
dpic". M. Lafaurie expressed the view that the alloy 
was not very good. Taking this into account, and with 
all reserve, M. Dhenin guessed at a figure of 75 per 
cent silver. 

£873070 


* Rigold, op. cit. (1960-1). Typologically related 
to these is a coin left in the Norwich Museum in 
1879, found wrapped in a piece of paper marked ‘L. 
Sutton’. — P. V. Hill, ‘An Unpublished Sceatta in 
Norwich Museum’, A'C 1950, pp. 150 f. 

4 See the comment on Ca. 8 and Ca. 9 in Metcalf, 
Merrick, and Hamblin, op. cit., p. 30. 

1 Whitclock, English Historical Documents , p. 240. 
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possibility of a mint in Norfolk. Beonna’s coins, which are on a restored alloy stand- 
ard, 1 evidently belong to Suffolk, and presumably the Ipswich district. 2 

Finally, one may attempt to place in context the dating of the two cross-and-annulets 
sceattas and their relationship to the earliest Kentish pennies. They may be con- 
temporary, and can at most be a decade or so earlier. Both were intended to restore 
higher standards, after the severe debasement of the 740s. Similar attempts were made 
elsewhere in the Heptarchy at much the same time, in particular by the Northumbrian 
kings. When the various new coinages were introduced, there were plenty of people 
alive who remembered the various Heptarchic coinages of a generation before; and the 
course of future developments was, naturally, unforeseeable. In the event, the interplay 
of Mercian political ambitions with a slow monetary recovery in England, and the 
visible success of the Carolingian coinage, meant that the Kentish pennies w'crc destined 
to sweep the board, in southern England. 

The gap between the sceatta and penny currency, about which a certain amount has 
been w'ritten but which has proved intractable to date, 3 may on the contrary have been 
a brief overlap of coinages in different parts of the country. If there was a natural 
break in monetary circulation, it is more likely to have come between the very debased 
sceattas and those on a restored standard. 

1 Metcalf, Merrick, and Hamblin, op. cit., pp. 39 f. tract the [sceatta] coinage beyond 750, if so late a 

2 H. E. Pagan, ‘A New Type for Beonna’, BNJ date is possible, and just as a large gap looms between 

xxxvii (1968), pp. 1 0-1 5. the Roman and the Anglo-Saxon coinage, so a shorter 

3 J. P. C. Kent, ’Front Roman Britain to Saxon one seems to intervene between “sceatta" and penny’. 
England’, in Anglo-Saxon Coins (ed. R. H. M. Cf. Metcalf, ‘Monetary Expansion and Recession’, at 
Dolley), pp. 1-22, suggests that ‘it is difficult to pro- pp. 210 f. 
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THE KUFIC COINS FROM CUERDALE 1 


NICHOLAS LOWICK 


The oriental coins in the great Viking hoard discovered on the banks of the Ribble 
at Cuerdale, Lancashire, in May 1840 have, in common with those in many another 
hoard unearthed before the present century, suffered from neglect. Edward Hawkins 
in his account of the hoard as he knew it in 1843 (i.e. the mass of silver declared treasure 
trove and handed over to the Duchy of Lancaster for disposal) mentions thirty-one 
pieces, 2 of which he describes and illustrates only one, an 'Abbasid dirham of Caliph 
al-Mu'tatnid, minted in Armlnlyah in a.h. 267/a. d. 880-1. 3 Hawkins was interested in 
the presence of oriental coins in the hoard but was under the impression — no doubt 
owing to the absence of any English Tornberg at the time— that few of them could be 
identified: ‘Amongst this treasure of ornaments and coins were some pieces of Cufic 4 
money of the Caliphs of the Abbaside dynasty; they were chiefly fragments, very few 
entire, and only one or two in such condition as to allow of their date or mint being 
ascertained. It is only necessary to engrave one, the least imperfect of the number, that 
by the plates may be placed before the eye a specimen of the various coins of which the 
whole mass consisted.’ 3 Later discussions of the Cuerdale hoard brought little improve- 
ment to this account 3 and it was only lately, when Mr. Christopher Blunt approached 
me for information on those specimens preserved on the Downham Hall Estate (now 
recorded in his inventory of the Downham Hall holdings, of which a copy has been 
deposited at the British Museum), that I became aware of the desirability of a fuller 
study of the hoard’s Islamic element. 

Of the thirty-one pieces referred to by Hawkins nine passed from the hands of the 
Duchy of Lancaster directly into those of the British Museum where they received a 
block registration (1841.7.10) along with other coins from the hoard acquired by the 
Museum at the same time. Their ticket numbers run from 1436 to 1444, beginning with 
the coin illustrated by Hawkins and ending with the fragments, two of which, nos. 
1440 and 1443, have yet to be traced. It is just possible that they were exchanged or 
sold as duplicates, either before or after the transfer of the coins from the Department 
of Mediaeval Antiquities to the Department of Coins and Medals; or perhaps they 
became separated from their tickets and still lie in the collection. Two small dirham 
fragments (nos. 28 and 29) came to light amongst the pieces of bullion in the hoard, 


1 I would tike to express my thanks to Mr. 
Christopher Blunt for his assistance in assembling 
from different sources the material here published, and 
for providing me with photographs of the coins on 

the Asshcton Estate; to the Hon. Ralph Asshcton, 
the owner of the coins; to Mrs. Joan Martin for 
painstakingly locating references to the Cuerdale 

hoard in sale catalogues and other publications which 
might otherwise have escaped my notice; and to the 
authorities of the Liverpool Museum for kindly 
loaning for study the five specimens in the Museum’s 
collection. 

• NC v (1S43). pp. 4, 104. Only twenty-seven coins 


were declared at the coroner’s inquest; the remaining 
four, which had been retained by Mr. Assheton’s 
steward, were reported subsequently. 

3 Ibid., p. x, no. 140. 

4 The term Cufic or Kufic denotes, properly speak- 
ing, a typeof script. Its continued use to describe oriental 
coins in Viking hoards is justified inasmuch as it enables 
both dirhams and their (possibly non-Muslim) imita- 
tions to lx entered under the same rubric. 

1 Ibid., p. 94. 

'■ See J. D. A Thompson, Inventory of British Coin 
Hoards, p. 42; and sources cited below, p. 23. 



but these cannot be the missing pieces, since they received separate registration. A 
single whole dirham (no. 19) was presented to the Museum in 1847 by W. Assheton, 
the owner of Downham Hall; and a further dirham (no. 15), from the Glendining’s sale 
of the G. C. Drabble collection on 13 December 1943, was given by Philip Nelson in 
1949. Tliis completes the inventory of the British Museum's holdings. The Liverpool 
Museum acquired five coins, all whole dirhams, also from the Drabble Sale (lot 1206). 
Thirteen coins, five whole pieces, and eight fragments, remain on the Assheton Estate. 

This brings the number of Kufic coins of which the present whereabouts is knowm 
to twenty-nine, not counting the two missing British Museum pieces. The total tallies 
neatly with that of Hawkins; but it is unfortunately clear that the thirty-one he recorded 
were not by any means the only Kufic coins in the hoard. During the scramble among 
the workers following the discovery many coins were pocketed and not all were later 
surrendered to the authorities. They evidently included certain Kufic coins which 
(later) found their w'ay into private collections and were eventually reported in sales, 
not, alas, in such detail as to make accurate identification possible. Three and a half 
dirhams in the collection of W. Chatters, F.S. A., were auctioned by Sotheby’s in February 
1857. One of these (in lot 118) was retained by the owner; one and a half (in lot 1 19), 
described as very fine, went to Lincoln, a dealer; and one (in lot 212) went to Whelan, 
also a dealer. A further dirham, Lot 282 in the Bateman sale of May 1893, went to 
‘Money’. None of these coins can now be traced. Yet another batch of Kufic coins 
from Cuerdale appeared in Sotheby’s Sale of 2 February 1920 (The Property of a 
Lady’), where it formed part of lot 172. This comprised six dirhams, described as ‘not 
fine’, given to Mr. Jonathan Richardson, tenant of the farm on which the find was 
made, by Mr. W. Assheton, lord of the manor. The coins went to W. Shaw and were 
reauctioned in the Shaw sale of July 1924 (lot 566), when they were acquired by the 
firm of Baldw'in. We cannot be absolutely sure of their subsequent fate, but everything 
points to their being identical with the six coins acquired by Drabble, a Baldwin’s 
client, and auctioned with the rest of his collection in 1943, W'hen they w'ere acquired 
by the British Museum and the Liverpool Museum respectively. 

All in all, then, the number of Kufic coins and coin fragments in the Cuerdale hoard 
must have been not less than thirty-six, of which only twenty-nine can be described 
here. These, though not a large number by the standards of Scandinavian and Russian 
hoards, include sufficient identifiable pieces to admit of fruitful comparisons with other 
Viking-age finds of Islamic coins, particularly where mint representation is concerned. 

The twenty-nine pieces consist of fourteen whole coins and fifteen cut fragments — 
already something of a contrast with Hawkins’s ‘chiefly fragments, very few entire’. 
The fragments are isolated, that is, no two of them can be proved to belong to the 
same coin; nor is this surprising, considering that the coins were probably cut far from 
their place of discovery, in Scandinavia or still further east. The ratio of whole to cut 
pieces is normal for Viking hoards, where the presence of large quantities of Hacksilber 
shows that silver ornaments and coins were often converted into bullion by their 
Scandinavian owners. At the same time, the occasional presence of dirham fragments in 
Islamic hoards found in the Middle East suggests that coins were sometimes cut to 
provide small change in the Caliphate. 1 Two of the Cuerdale fragments (nos. 2 and 5) 

1 See, e.g., G. C. Miles, ‘A Ninth Century Hoard of Archeotogique en Iran , t. xxxvii (I960), pp. 138-9. 
Dirhams found at Susa’ in Memoires de la Mission 
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weigh almost exactly half a legal dirham of 2-97 gm.; but this is probably coincidental, 
for the fragments are very roughly shaped and, moreover, individual dirhams of this 
period do not always conform accurately to the legal standard. jj£j| 

The dates legible on the coins range from 156/772-3 to 282/895-6. As the burial of 
the hoard is currently dated to c. 903, the coins must have travelled from the Caliphate 
to Lancashire in no more than eight years, a fairly short interval bearing in mind that 
they probably did not come directly but passed through various hands en route. Richard 
Vasmer, in his important analyses of north European hoards containing Islamic coins, 
lists only two that exhibit a shorter interval between their latest Kufic coin and their 
presumed date of burial. 1 

The group may be subdivided in accordance with the normal method of classification 
of Islamic hoards : 

Umayyads of Spain 1 

'Abbasids 13 

Abu Da’udids 1 

Sa'Id b. Sa'Id 1 

(Abu Da’udid governor?) 

Imitations 5 

Undetermined 8 

So far from containing only 'Abbasid coins, as Hawkins’s account might lead one 
to suppose, the group as subdivided above is seen to contain coins of at least three 
and possibly four dynasties, as well as a number of imitations (which may or may not 
have been manufactured within the confines of Islam). As a parallel to the Cuerdale 
group, albeit on a much grander scale, one might cite the Stora Velinge hoard from 
Gotland, 2 which lacks the Spanish element but otherwise includes coins of all the classes 
named above, as well as of many others not represented at Cuerdale (Jahirids, Idrisids, 
Saffarids, etc.). From this and other Scandinavian, Polish, and Russian hoards a fairly 
comprehensive picture emerges of the composition of the currency of the Caliphate 
in the ninth and tenth centuries. 

A break-down of the group by mints yields the following figures: 

Arminiyah 5 Madinat al-Salam 2 

Andarabah 1 ‘Urmlyah al-Saiam’ 1 

al-Andalus 1 Mint not read (incl. fragments) 17 

Bardha'ah 1 

al-Banjhir 1 

The mints exhibit a — for the period — characteristically wide geographical spread, 
ranging from al-Andalus (Cordova) in the west to al-Banjhir (Panjhir in the Hindu 
Kush) in the east. The coin of al-Andalus (no. 1) is immediately worth singling out, as 
the only piece from the western part of the dcir al-isldm. Its presence in so small a 
group is somewhat surprising, for no other coin of the Spanish Umayyads has occurred 
in a hoard from the British Isles, 3 and from the whole of Scandinavia only thirteen 

1 R. Vasmer. Ein ini Dorfe Starvi Dedin in Weiss- Miinzen aus Stora Velinge, Gotland' in Nordisk 
russland gemachter Fund knfischer Miinzen (Stock- Numismatisk Arsskrift, 1941, pp. 74-120. 

holm, 1929), p. 41. The Obrzycko, Posen, hoard, 3 An isolated Spanish Umayyad dirham of c. 390/ 
buried after c. 973, contained a Kufic coin dateable 999-1000 was, however, found in the ruins of Cerne 
to 970/1; the Tempelhof, Brandenburg, hoard. Abbey, Dorset, in 1807; see R. H. M. Dolley, ‘A 
buried after c. 954, contained a Kufic coin of that year. Spanish Dirham found in England’, in A 'C 1957, 

2 U .S. Linder Welin, ‘Ein grosser Fund arabischer pp. 242-3. 
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dirhams of this dynasty have been reported. 1 Certain of these, in the view of Mrs 
U. S. L. Wclin, followed a western route to reach Scandinavia, while others are shown 
by their hoard context to have travelled east within the Caliphate before beginning 
their journey northwards. The Cuerdale specimen is to be reckoned amongst the latter. 
It is pierced, and hence had presumably been converted into an ornament, very possibly 
before it passed into Viking hands. 

The central area of the Caliphate is represented by eight coins from the mints of 
Madinat al-Salam (Baghdad), Armlnlyah and Bardha'ah. Baghdad, the capital of Iraq 
and, except for a brief period in the ninth century, of the 'Abbasid Caliphate as a whole, 
furnishes the latest coin in the Cuerdale group, a freshly minted complete dirham dated 
282/895-6 (no. 13). Armlnlyah and Bardha'ah were located to the north of Iraq, in 
the Transcaucasian territories of the Caliph. The name Armlnlyah on the coins must be 
regarded as standing normally for Dabil (Dvin), capital of the Arab province of Armenia; 
while Bardha'ah (Partaw) was the chief city of Arran or Caucasian Albania. Arran, 
which had its own 'Abbasid governor, is usually classed by the Arab geographers as a 
separate province. However, a problem arises from the fact that a number of Armlnlyah 
dirhams of the later ninth century (267-77/880-91)— including nos. 7 and 8 in the 
present group — show the name Bardha'ah on the reverse, beneath the usual area legend. 
The reason for this apparent contradiction is probably that the Arabs, unlike the 
Armenians, Romans, and Byzantines, extended the name Armlnlyah to the whole of 
the area between the river Kur and the Caspian, i.e. to Jurzan (Georgia, Iberia), Arran, 
and the Caucasus mountains as far as Darband. Thus coins minted at Bardha'ah were 
struck within the confines of Armenia in its widest sense. 2 The area was, however, not 
a true political or administrative entity under Caliph al-Mu'tamid and his successor, 
since Armenia proper was ruled by the Bagratid Ashot the Great (862-90), a tributary 
of the Caliph, while Arran owned the sway of the semi-independent Sajid governors of 
Azerbaijan. Not until the early tenth century were the two districts to be merged under 
Sajid domination. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that for a period of at least a 
decade during the ninth century two mints were operating under the name Armlnlyah: 
one of these must have been located at Dabil or Dvin, while the other, which inscribed 
the additional mint-name Bardha'ah on its coins, was presumably at Partaw. 

The easternmost part of the Caliphate is represented at Cuerdale by only two coins, 
from the mints of Andarabah and al-Banjhlr (nos. 15 and 16). The two mints were 
located several miles from each other, on the northern slopes of the Hindu Kush range. 
In monetary history they are closely associated, for Andarabah, according to a geo- 
grapher, was the place where silver from the great mines of al-Banjhlr was struck into 
coin ; 3 and during the second half of the ninth century both mints issued coin for the 
Abu Da’udids, a local dynasty in eastern Afghanistan. The two pieces in the Cuerdale 
hoard were struck at about a dozen years’ interval and probably travelled westwards 
at the same time to join the other coins in the group. 

The only other mint name legible on the Cuerdale dirhams is ‘Urmlyah al-Salam’, which 
appears on an imitation (no. 17). This obviously concocted signature is discussed below. 

1 U. S. Linder Welin, ‘Spanish-Umaiyad Coins Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Edition, vo!. i, pp. 634- 
found in Scandinavia’ in Numismatiska Mcddelanden, 50, esp. pp. 637, 642. 

xxx (1965), pp. 15-25. 3 Huditd al-'Alam, trans. and ed. V. Minorsky, 

2 See article ‘Arminiya’ by M. Canard in the Gibb Memorial Series, London, 1937, p. 109. 
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How did the Islamic coins in the Cuerdale hoard come to reach Lancashire? Hawkins 
in his original 1843 account cites the friendly relations between Harun al-Rashld and 
Charlemagne, as well as trade through Russia and other contacts, concluding: ‘These 
Cufic pieces may have found their way into this find either through France, which has 
supplied to it so many undisputed coins, or by means of the northern warriors who 
have been conjectured to have been the issuers of another large portion of it.’ 1 J. J. A. 
Worsaae of Copenhagen, at a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries in March 1847, 
expressed the view that ‘the Cufic coins . . . had probably been brought over by Norse 
merchants’. 2 More recently, J. Duplessy, writing of ninth- and tenth-century hoards of 
Kufic coins discovered in the British Isles, commented: ‘L’on peut penser que leurs 
dirhems furent apportes par les envahisseurs vikings.’ 3 

Whether the coins came to England as booty in the hands of Viking warriors, or 
whether they were brought by merchants, is perhaps difficult to say. It is, however, 
possible to be more definite on the question of the route by which the coins travelled. 
One thing of which we can be quite sure is that they did not come northwards from 
Muslim Spain. True, the group includes one coin of the Spanish Umayyads, an unusual 
feature in a European hoard. But this coin is by no means the latest in the group, 
which otherwise contains coins of the central and eastern parts of the Caliphate only. 
Not a single Islamic hoard of the ninth or tenth century has come to light in the Caro- 
lingian territories of western Europe. The coins are therefore most unlikely to have 
been amongst those seized by the Vikings from the Franks during their raids on the 
Seine estuary or further south. 

Hawkins, and his Danish helpmate Worsaae, were already convinced by 1847 that 
the Kufic coins came from the Baltic, together with a large part of the silver ornaments 
and bullion in the hoard; and they cited the great number of Kufic coin hoards found 
in Scandinavia, and especially on the island of Gotland, in support of their view. 4 
There is, in fact, everything to favour the theory that the Cuerdale dirhams are a 
residual part of the great mass of silver brought by the Vikings from the east to Scan- 
dinavia. As such they are contributary evidence of the intensive trade between the Rus 
(Scandinavians, probably Swedes) and the inhabitants of the Islamic lands; a trade 
that was most active on the middie and lower Volga, where the Rus exchanged ambergris 
from the Baltic and furs and slaves from the Slav countries against silks and other 
luxury goods, but above all silver, brought by Khwarizmians and other merchants 
from the Caliphate. 

Very important in the tracing of the initial stages of the route followed by the Cuer- 
dale dirhams is the heavy representation amongst them of Transcaucasian mints. Six 
of the twelve coins on which a mint-name can be read clearly were struck either at 
Arminiyah (i.e. Dabil) or at Bardha'ah in the adjacent province of Arran. They include 
three of the four latest coins in the group, the latest of all being a coin of Baghdad. The 
inference seems inescapable: the coins, or the majority of them, travelled from the 
central port of tire Caliphate northwards via Armenia. From there they may have 
proceeded either eastwards along the lower courses of the Kur and the Aras to Baku 
on the Caspian Sea, or west to Trebizond and thence across the Black Sea to the mouth 
of the Dnieper. The former route is the more likely, for dangerous rapids on the lower 


1 A'C v (1843), p. 95. 

2 Gentleman's Magazine, 1847, p. 528. 


3 Rente Nitmismatique, 1956, p. 106. 

4 Archaeological Journal, iv (1847), pp. 94-6, 200-2. 
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Dnieper impeded commerce by river, whereas from Baku it was an easy journey by 
sea to Astrakhan and thence up the broad lower reaches of the Volga to the lands of 
the Bulgars and Slavs. Itil, in the Volga delta, was a great international emporium, 
where the Caspian route joined the eastern caravan route linking Russia with Khwarizm 
and Transoxiana. If the coins travelled this way, then it may have been at Itil that they 
passed from Muslim into Viking hands. 

The numismatic evidence for contacts, commercial or otherwise, between the Viking 
countries and the centralmost area of the 'Abbasid Caliphate will be developed in a 
future article. Worth mentioning here, however, is that the existence of an ‘Armenian 
connection’ was already known in the 1840s to the Swedish numismatist C. J. Tornbcrg, 
who distinguished two major routes, one running from Transoxiana to Bulgaria on the 
Volga, the other from Khurasan through Persia and Armenia to the Black Sea and 
thence north through Russia. 1 There are a number of continental hoards in which the 
Transcaucasian element is significant, though few where it constitutes such a striking 
portion of the whole as at Cuerdale. Equally remarkable, it would appear, was the 
great Sandby hoard from Oland, discovered in 1840 and summarily recorded by Torn- 
berg before its regrettable dispersal. He writes: ‘Quum numi, in Armenia et provinciis 
adjacentibus cusi, haud exiguam inventorum partem constituerent, Samanidici autem 
non nisi tres inessent, nihil dubium mihi erat, quin per Armeniam ad mare ponticum 
primum essent delati et lfinc postea per Russiam in nostra Iittora devenissent.’ 2 The 
point could scarcely have been made more forcefully. 

In the last analysis, the solution to the problem of the routes followed by Islamic 
coins leaving the Caliphate for Europe may prove to hinge on the identification of the 
dirham imitations accompanying them. It may fairly be claimed that there is not a 
single Islamic coin hoard of any size found upon European territory which does not 
include at least a few such imitations — coins, that is, with barbarous legends or exhibit- 
ing some features of style or striking which marks them out as semi- or unofficial issues. 
The Cuerdale hoard contains at least five such pieces, two of which (nos. 17-18, dis- 
cussed below) may have Armenian associations. Some of these imitations may have 
been struck at official mints, but from out-of-date or fabricated dies ; others may have 
been produced outside the domains of the Caliph (for instance at Itil in the Khazar 
Khanate) 3 by Muslim merchants or silversmiths sufficiently conversant with the Kufic 
script to counterfeit an Islamic coin die competently; while others again may be the 
barbarous handiwork of Scandinavians or Slavs. Research in this area has still a long 
way to go. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE COINS 
(Numbers corresponding to those on Plates II and III.) 

UMAYYADS OF SPAIN 

Abu 'Abdullah Muhammad I ( A.H . 238-273/A. D. 852-886) 

1. Al-Andalus, 256/869-70. BMCO ix, p. 114, no. 639; Miles, The Coinage of the Umayyads of 
Spain, no. 148 g. Clipped, pierced. I R 23 mm., 1-63 gm. Liverpool Museum 53.1 14.B. 

1 B. E. Hildebrand, Aitglosachsiska Mynt (Stock- 3 On imitations attributable to the Khazars see 

holm, 1846), p. ix, and C. J. Tornberg, Om dc i A. A. Bykov, ‘Khazar Coinage of the 8th-9th cen- 
Svensk jord funna Osterlandska mynt, Stockholm, tunes’ (in Russian with English summary) in Tntdi 
1857, p. 41. Gosudarstvcnnogo Ermitazha, xii (1971), pp. 26-35; 

2 C. J. Tornberg, Numi Cufici (Uppsala, 1848), and Maria Czapkiewicz’s review of this article in 

p. xxiv. Folia Orientalia, xv (1974), pp. 306-10. 
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The coin has been slightly reduced by clipping, which partly accounts for its low weight. At 
the same time the British Museum specimen, which does not appear to have been clipped, weighs 
very little more (1-84 gin.). The average weight of this ruler’s coins is 2-51 gm. (Miles, op. eit., 
p. 90). 

'abbasids 

Al-Mansur ( A.H . 136-158! A.D. 750-775 ) 

2. Mint missing, probably Madinat al-Salam, 156/772-3. BMCO i, no. 76. Fragment. 41 23 X 16 mm., 
1-45 gm. B.M. 1841.7.10.1441. 

The fragment weighs almost exactly half a legal dirham of 2 97 gm., but this is probably coinci- 
dental as the clipping has been performed roughly, with three cuts of the shears. 

3. Mint and date illegible. Obv. Almost blank. Rev. Pellet above area legend, triple circle round. 
Cf. BMCO i, nos. 58 f. (al-Kufah, a.h. 139-47). 41 24 mm., 2-38 gm. Liverpool Museum 53.1 14. D. 

The triple circle on the reverse is characteristic of al-Man$ur’s coins, but I have been unable to 
discover any issue that also has a pellet above the reverse legend. The obverse, though struck with 
a die, is almost totally blank, resembling in this respect no. 4 below and many other coins in 
north European hoards: the Lilia Vagome hoard from Gotland, in the Stockholm Royal Coin 
Cabinet (S.H.M. 18098; Stenberger, Die Schdtzfunde Got kinds, no. 376) furnishes many examples; 
likewise the Czechow hoard from Poland (A. Czapkiewicz, T. Lewicki et al., Skarb dirhemow 
arabskich z Czechowa , Warsaw, 1957). These coins may have been struck from worn-out dies, 
or from false dies cast from genuine coins. It would be tempting to interpret them as ‘export 
issues’, but for the fact that similar weakly struck pieces occur in at least one hoard from 
within the Caliphate (G. C. Miles, ‘Tresor de dirhems du IX C siecle’ in Memoires de la Mission 
Archeofogique en Iran, xxxvii, 1960, pp. 37-8). It is likely that weakly and irregularly struck coins 
at all times formed a substantial part of the currency of the Caliphate, but that a large number of 
them were systematically channelled off to non-Muslim countries where silver was in demand and 
a high standard of minting was not called for. 

Al-Amin (.A.H. 193-198! A.D. 809-813) 

4. Mint and date illegible. Obv. Almost blank, part of outer circle only visible. Rev. In the name of 
al-Ma’mun as wali'ahd (heir apparent); double circle round area. Type as BMCO i, no. 237 
(Balkh, 194). Several small radial cuts at rim. 41 25 mm., 2-76 gm. Liverpool Museum 53.1 14. E. 

The same considerations apply to this coin as to no. 3. It is very weakly struck on one side and 
perhaps for this reason was put aside for export to the north. Regular coins of the same type 
were struck at many Persian and Transoxine mints, and it is not possible to tell whether this 
piece was minted in the central or eastern territories of the Caliph. 

Al-Mu'tazz (A.H. 251-2551 A.D. 865-869 ) 

5. Madinat al-Salam 252/866-7. NNA 1941, p. 105, nos. 1053-4; Tornberg, Numi Cufici, no. 372. 
Fragment. .41 21x13 mm., 1 -43 gm. B.M. 1841.7.10.1439. 

Like no. 2 the fragment has been made by three rough cuts of the shears. 

AI-Mutamid (A.H. 256-279! A.D. 870-892) 

6. Arminiyah ‘250’. Struck from an old obv. die. Cf. E. Pakhomov, Moneti Azerbaydzhana, ii (Baku, 
1963), p. 159 (dirham of al-Mu'tamid, Arminiyah, ‘250’, with al-flasan ibn ' Isa beneath obv. 
legend). 41 25 mm., 2-99 gm. Liverpool Museum 53. 114. A. 

The reuse of an old obverse die may have been due to the sudden need for coin in an emergency 
which left no time for the engraving of new dies; or it may be that this is yet another 'export 
issue’. Similar ‘mules’ are common under the earlier Samanids, especially Ahmad b. Isma'il and 
Na$r b. Ahmad. They occur in finds both within and outside the Caliphate. 

7. Arminiyah/Bardha'ah, 267/880-1. Rev. Beneath area, Bardha'ah. BMCO i, no. 367; NC 1843, 
pi. 10, no. 140 (engraving of this coin). 41 24 mm., 3-26 gm. B.M. 1841.7.10.1436. 

The coin is buckled and has a deep cut running half-way across its diameter. On the combina- 
tion of the mint-names Arminiyah and Bardha'ah, see above, p. 22. 
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8. Arinlniyah/Bardha'ah, 277/890-1. Similar to no. 7 but for date. Tornberg no. 405. .41 24 mm. 
Assheton Estate. 

The execution is weak in places, especially on the reverse. 

9. Arminiyah 277/890-1. As above but without Bardhdah. BMCO i, no. 369. <41 24 mm. Assheton 
Estate. 

The obverve shows a long hairline cut or scratch. 

10. (Arminiyah), 277/890-1. BMCO i, no. 369 (same dies). Fragment. /R 20x15 mm., 1-29 gm. 
B.M. 1841.7.10.1442. 

The mint is off the fragment, but the fortunate circumstance of a die link-up between this and 
the British Museum coin leaves no doubt of its being Arminiyah. 

11. Bardha'ah, 267 or 277/880-1 or 890-1. BMCO i, no. 371 (Bardha'ah, 277); Tiesenhausen, Moneti 
Vostochnavo Khaiifata, no. 2040 (Bardha'ah, 267). Poorly struck. /R 25 mm., 5-26 gm. Liverpool 
Museum 53.1 14. C. 

The exceptional weight of this coin, almost twice that of a normal dirham, seems to be charac- 
teristic of Bardha'ah’s issues at this period. 

12. Mint missing, 27x. Half-fragment. 7R 25x 12 mm., 187 gm. B.M. 1841.7.10.144. 

The fragment has been made by a single clean cut of the shears. The style suggests Arminiyah 
or Bardha'ah. 

AI-Mutadid (AM. 279-289/ A. D. 892-902) 

13. Madinat al-Salam, 282/895-6. BMCO i, no. 386. .41 23 mm. Assheton Estate. 

The coin has a freshly minted appearance, in keeping with its distinction as the latest coin 
in the group. 

Uncertain 'Abbdsid 

14. Mint and date missing, late eighth or early ninth century. Small fragment. 41 13 X 10 mm. Assheton 
Estate. 

The obverse shows part of the normal three-line faith formula and a portion of the margin. 
The reverse shows part of what must be either a four- or a five-line legend, but is too worn for 
the Caliph or governor to be identified. However, the coin cannot be later than the reign of al- 
Ma’mun (d. 218/833). 

abG da’Cidids 

Muhammad b. Ahmad (c. A . It. 260-279/A.D. 873-892) 

15. Al-Banjhlr, date illegible. Obv. Muhammad below. Aev.Caliph’s name obscure Tornberg, Numi 
Citfici, pp. 243-4, nos. 1-2, 6 (dated 264, 266, 269); NNA 1941, p. 115, nos. 1779-84 (dated 
265-78); Memoires de la Mission Archeologique en Iran, xxxvii (1960), nos. 248-9 (dated 262(?) 
and 26x). Poorly struck. 4120 mm., 4-01 gm. B.M. 1949.6.1.1. (Dr. P. Nelson pres.). 

Besides being poorly struck the coin is oddly pitted, as though the blank had been cast. 

UNCERTAIN (ABO Da’ODID?) GOVERNOR 
Sa'id b. Sa'id 

16. Andarabah, date illegible. Obv. Sa'id ibn Sa'id below. Rev. In the name of al-Mu'tamid. Tornberg, 
Numi Cufici, pp. 243-A, nos. 3-5, 7, 9 (dated 266-8, 270, 273); NNA 1941, p. 115, nos. 1785-96 
(dated 270-3). Poorly struck. .41 20 mm. Assheton Estate. 

The coin is similar in every respect to one dated 272 in the British Museum (1969.5.12.4). On 
the identity of Sa'id b. Sa'id, reckoned by Tornberg as an Abu Da'udid, see Vasmer’s discussion 
in NZ 1925, pp. 61-2, and Spink’s Numismatic Circular Feb. 1976, pp. 56-7. 

IMITATIONS 

17. ‘Urmlyah al-Salam’, ‘180’. Late ninth-century copy of an 'Abbasid or Tahirid dirham of eastern 
mintage, c. a.h. 199-205/a.d. 814-20. Obv. al-mashriq below. Rev. Almost blank. JR 25 mm. 
Assheton Estate. 



The inscriptions are of good style and literate, which suggests that the engraver was a native 
of the Muslim world, perhaps an employee of an official mint. An exactly similar coin, struck 
from the same obverse die and almost completely blank on the reverse, occurs in the hoard from 
Kinncr (Lummclunda parish), Gotland ( SHM 8873, Stenberger p. 141, no. 346). The hoard 
contains 'Abbasid coins dated up to 267/880-1 and a great number of poor-quality imitations, 
the latest of which are dated 270/883—4. This provides a convenient terminus ante quern for the 
issue in hand. The bifurcation of the upper terminals of the letters assists further to its dating, 
for this feature does not make its appearance on regular 'Abbasid coins until near the end of the 
third/ninth century. 

The mint-signature is, of course, a fictitious hybrid, compounded of ‘Urmiyah’, a mint in 
western Azerbaijan, and the end of ‘Madinat al-Saiam’ (Baghdad). The earliest recorded coins of 
Urmiyah were minted in 289 and 290, too late to have served as models for this imitation. Perhaps 
there exist some earlier, unpublished coins of Urmiyah; or perhaps the moneyer intended to 
engrave the name Arminiyah and accidentally omitted tw-o strokes — the result would be the same. 
However, there is no need to insist on a sensible reading of the mint: an otherwise similar imita- 
tion in the Khmer hoard repeats the ‘al-Salam’ element but interpolates the word for ‘year’ 
(sanah) before it ! 

On the almost blank reverse, see nos. 3-4 above. 

18. Mint uncertain, perhaps ‘Arminiyah', 277/890-1. End of mint only visible. Lettering imperfect, 
style suggests a Transcaucasian issue. Fragment; buckled. /R 22-5x10-5 mm., 1-24 gm. B.M. 
1841.7.10.1438. 

The coin has the appearance of a normal Armenian dirham but for errors in the lettering: the 
last two ‘teeth’ of the shin in sharika are joined at the top, forming a mint, and the fa of al-Mttwaffaq 
is embryonic. The name of the mint is slightly double struck and partly off the fragment. 

19. Mint and date illegible. Copy of a dirham of al-Mu'tadid (?). Legends reversed and blundered. 
Obv. Uncertain name (al-Mu'tazz?) in fourth line. Rev. Name of al-Mu'tadid in fourth line. 
Buckled. /R 26 mm., 3-37 gm. B.M, 1847.4.22.1. 

The register carries the entry ‘.41 Oriental — Abbasidcs — al-Motamed. Presd. W. Assheton, 
Downham Hall, Lancs. Found at Cuerdale with the great find of Saxon coins.’ This imitation, 
and no. 20 below, have the appearance of being slightly later than those already described. A 
similar piece, with legends retrograde, occurs in the Goldsborough, Yorkshire, hoard which 
includes Samanid coins of the tenth century. The obverse may be based on a coin of al-Mutavvakkil 
with the name of al-Mu'tazz as heir. 

The piece is mentioned in the Gentleman’s Magazine, June 1847, p. 639: ‘Mr. W. J. W. Vaux 
exhibited a very remarkable coin of al-Motamed alallah ben Motawakkel the XV. Khalif of the 
house of al-Abbas, who reigned at Baghdad between the years of the Hegira, 256-279, a.d. 870- 
892. Mr. Vaux observed that this coin was a very curious one for two reasons; 1, that all the 
legends on it are reversed, of which very few instances occur; 2, from its having been dis- 
covered with the great hoard of Saxon coins at Cuerdale in Lancs’ (Account of the meeting of 
the Numismatic Society, 22 April). See also Proc. Num, Soc. 22 April 1847, p. 15. 

20. Mint and date illegible. Obv. Legends reversed and blundered. Rev. No Caliph’s name; Muhammad 
rasiil Allah in three lines. Double struck. /R 26 mm. Assheton Estate. 

The blundered obverse is stylistically similar to no. 19. The reverse, though struck from a false 
die, is more regular in appearance. It resembles the reverse of a mid- to iaie-ninlh-century coin, 
without the Caliph’s name. Comparable pieces occur in the early tenth-century hoard from 
Klukowicz, Poland (M. Czapkiewicz, A. Gupieniec, et at., Skarb monet arabskich z Klukowicz powiat 
siemiatyeze, 1964, pi. viii). 

21. Mint and date missing. Obv. Obscure: blundered rendering of Muhammad rasiil Allah ? Rev. 
Copy of a reverse of al-Mu'tasim with uncertain word (rabbit) in top line beneath lillah: double 
circle round area. Fragment. .41 23 x 16 mm. Assheton Estate. 

The coin was struck from the same pair of dies as an imitation in the Klukowicz hoard (M. 
Czapkiewicz, A. Gupieniec et al., op. cit., pi. vii, no. 893). The Caliph’s name, missing on this 
fragment, is clear on the Klukowicz specimen. The reverse is far more regular in style than the 
obverse and obviously the work of a different engraver. 
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UNDETERMINED 

22. Mint, date, and Caliph’s name missing. Third/ninth-century style. Fragment. 16-5x14 mm. 
Asshcton Estate. 

The coin may be a regular issue. 

23. Mint and date missing. Third/ninth-century style. Obv. Almost blank. Rev. Portions of usual 
marginal legend and double inner circle visible. Fragment. /R 16x13 mm. Assheton Estate. 

24. Mint and date missing. Tliird/ninth-century style. Obv. Almost blank. Rev. Portion of marginal 
legend between two thick circles visible, otherwise blank. Fragment. /R 14-5 x 14 mm. Assheton 
Estate. 

25. Mint and date missing. Third/ninth-century style. Obv. Almost blank. .Rev. Part of three-line 
area and marginal legend visible; double inner and outer circle. Fragment. 41 15 x 7 mm. Assheton 
Estate. 

26. Mint and date missing. Obv. Almost blank. Rev. Portion of marginal legend between two thick 
circles. Small fragment. 13x8 mm. Assheton Estate. 

27. Mint and date missing. Similar to no. 26. Small fragment. 10 X 10 mm. Assheton Estate. 

28. Mint and date missing. Ninth century? Obv. Blank. Rev. Portion of margin and first two letters 
of last line visible (Dhu. . . .?). Small fragment. (R 11 x9 mm. 0 41 gm. B.M. 1975.7.10.4 (trans- 
ferred from Department of Mediaeval and Later Antiquities; original registration 1841.7.11.744). 

29. Totally illegible fragment. .41 22x 14 mm. 1 -97 gm. B.M. 1975.7.10.5 (transferred from Depart- 
ment of Mediaeval and Later Antiquities; original registration 1841.7.11.476). 

The fragment has been partly melted in a crucible, hence its deformed shape. 
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THE ‘FRANCIS’ AND ‘BRAND’ PARCELS OF 
HIBERNO-NORSE COINS 


M. BLACKBURN AND W. A. SEABY 


Two substantial parcels of Hiberno-Norse coins of similar composition recently have 
been in the possession of Spink & Son Limited and A. H. Baldwin & Sons Limited 
respectively. Through the kind consideration and unstinting help of Patrick Finn and 
Peter Mitchell the writers are able to record the parcels here. 


The ' Francis' parcel 

Forty-three Hiberno-Norse coins formed part of a small but representative collection 
of some one hundred Irish coins down to the reign of George IV. The collection, which 
Spink & Son were asked to value in 1973, is the property of Mr. G. C. Francis, 1 2 but he 
does not know when or by whom it was formed. 

The coins were in envelopes of varying sizes which had been carefully made from the 
unused sheets of an accounts book and were contained in a tinned box approximately 
8 x 4 x 3 in. There were twenty-six tickets associated with the Hiberno-Norse coins and 
twenty-five of them bore a roman numeral, numbered in sequence up to XXVIII (I, 
XVIII, and XXVI were absent). The remaining ticket (PI. V, ticket 1) bore a brief 
description executed in the same hand, but in a different form, and it was associated 
with a coin of Dolley Phase V, significantly later than any of the other Hiberno-Norse 
coins in the collection. Only five of the tickets having roman numerals bore any descrip- 
tive information (e.g. PI. V, ticket 2); three referred to the ruler and to a specific 
illustration in Lindsay's A View of the Coinage of Ireland 2 (e.g. ‘VII Ifars III, 1050 
L.S. 30'), and two simply gave the name of the ruler. 3 * The tickets provide a terminus 
ante quern of 1 9 1 0 for the parcel, the date of Bernard Roth’s paper in the British Numis- 
matic Journal 4 which superseded Lindsay as the standard reference in this series. 

Of the Hiberno-Norse coins, six are of Phase IT, thirty-six are of Phase III and one is 
of Phase V. Two coins stand out from the rest in their appearance; both have a dull 
black patina and both are fragmentary. The first (FI) is of Phase II with a blundered 
'Sihtric' legend and belongs to the later grouping of this Phase as distinguished by 
Professor Dolley, 5 although it is not so late as the light weight ‘E’ type issue. This coin 
would not be out of place in a hoard encompassing late Phase II and Phase 111, but its 
very different appearance makes us question whether it derives from the same source 
as the bulk of the parcel. The second unusual coin (F43) is of Phase V, issued at least 


1 To whom the writers are grateful for permission 
to publish this parcel. 

2 Cork, 1839. 

3 Unfortunately the coins and their respective 

tickets had become muddled, but so far as the writers 

may discern the tickets were ascribed in the following 
way: where a coin identically resembled an illustra- 
tion in Lindsay (probably from the same dies) a 
reference to that illustration was made (L.S. = 


Lindsay’s Supplement); otherwise the coins were 
ordered according to Lindsay, omitting all coins with 
a duplicate obverse. This would explain why the 
tickets were only numbered to twenty-eight although 
there were forty-three coins. 

4 'The Coins of the Danish Kings of Ireland’, 
BNJ vi (1909), pp. 5S-I46. 

3 The Phase II coins in SCBt Copenhagen, part V, 
are divided in this way. 
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ten years after any of the other coins in this parcel. Its ticket, as already remarked, was 
unlike all the others, and it cannot be regarded as a part of the same deposit. 

The remaining forty-one coins have a consistent appearance; they are bright with 
a golden tone and show little sign of wear. However, a common patination is not 
conclusive evidence that the coins derive from a single source, for if any coin had been 
cleaned fifty or more years ago it might have acquired just such a golden tone by now. 
The composition of the parcel however conforms with what one might expect of a 
group of coins deposited towards the end of Phase III predominantly containing coins 
of the latest type with a few late coins of the preceding type. 

The 'Brand’ parcel 

Fifty-two Hiberno-Norse coins were recently purchased by A. H. Baldwin & Sons. 
They were part of the famous collection formed by the Chicago brewer, Virgil Brand. 1 
Mr. Brand bought coins on the European and American markets from 1 890 onwards. 
In London he bought through Spink & Son, and by the time of his death in June 1926 
he is reputed to have spent five million dollars on the collection. It is said that he would 
buy a large number of coins in order to obtain a single specimen he really wanted and 
that he was some fifteen years behind in his cataloguing. It therefore occasions no 
surprise that he retained this somewhat ‘repetitive’ parcel intact in his collection. On 
his death the collection devolved on his two sons, Armin and Horace. Portions first 
came on the market via B. G. Johnson of St. Louis in 1935-41, and then, after the 
deaths of Armin in 1 949 and Horace in 1962, the remaining coins were sold anonymously 
in the European sale rooms, and privately. 

The group under discussion comprises one coin of Phase I, one of Phase II, forty- 
eight of Phase III, and two of Phase VI. This parcel, as the last, appears fundamentally 
to comprise a group of coins from a late Phase III deposit with a few coins added in 
modern times. The coin of Phase I (Bl) is unlikely to have featured in a Phase III 
hoard as it was struck to a heavier standard, more than thirty years earlier, and the 
writers know of no hoard in w'hich coins of Phase I have occurred in conjunction with 
those of Phase III. 2 The Phase II coin (B2) belongs to Dolley’s later grouping, but is 
not of the latest type within the Phase. Its patination is similar to that of the Phase III 
coins in this parcel and it could be part of the same deposit. The two coins of Phase VI 
(B51 and B52) are considerably later than any other coins in the parcel and must be 
interlopers. One Phase III coin (B42) is noticeably more worn than the other coins 
and has a darker patina; it too is probably a recent addition from another source. 

The remaining Phase III coins, and the single Phase II coin, each have a similar 
appearance. They are not worn and have a bright, slightly golden, tone. In fact they 
closely resemble the coins in the Francis parcel, but, as has been noted, a common 
semblance may be deceptive. However, the composition of the Brand Parcel, excluding 
those coins which are probably recent additions, is consistent with that of a hoard 
deposited towards the end of Phase III, and notably similar to the composition of the 
Francis parcel. 

1 We arc grateful to Mr. Peter Mitchell who tele- unparalleled amongst Phase I coins known to have 

phoned to Detroit to provide information about been found in Ireland, and it is just possible this is, 
Virgil Brand. in fact, a northern copy of a Hiberno-Norse piece 

2 The pecking on this coin suggests a Scandinavian (W.A.S.). 
source. The large head and curious initial crosses are 
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Which hoard? 

Each parcel patently contains a majority of coins which derive from a single medieval 
hoard. In each case the hoard must have been deposited towards the very end of Phase 
III, since each contains substantially all the broad classes known for that Phase. 
Hiberno-Norse coins are not found in any number in Scandinavia after Phase II, and 
they are not found at all in England and Wales. The coins were almost certainly found 
on Irish, or less likely on Manx, soil. The writers have been at pains not to suggest 
that the parcels might be individual self-contained finds because the adage ‘thesauri 
non sunt multiplicandi praeter necessitatem’ requires that one should first consider 
whether the coins cannot be identified with any hoards known hitherto. 

There are eight hoards recorded as having contained coins of Phase III. Three of 
these may be dismissed without further consideration, as all the coins of the Andreas 
find (1874) 1 appear to have been accounted for, and the Adare find (1834) 2 as well as 
the Rathlin Island find (1916) 3 were too small. The Ballylinan find ( 1 786), 4 a Phase III 
hoard, is not recorded as containing coins of Phase II and, since both the Francis and 
the Brand parcels do so, this hoard may reasonably be dismissed. The Ballycastle find 
( 1 89 1) 5 * is said to have contained some ‘seventy’ pieces, but a newly rediscovered source 
shows that the coins were in a friable condition when found and all but seventeen were 
broken by the finders; 0 thus this find too may be ruled out. The Baltinglass find (1862) 7 
contained eighty-four pieces including coins of Phase II and Phase III. Sixteen of these 
came into the possession of W. T. Gillespie,® and one of the parcels here under con- 
sideration could account for a portion of the remaining sixty-eight coins. Our knowledge 
of the Kilkenny find (1792) 9 is sketchy but it did contain a large number of coins includ- 
ing at least one late Phase II, three Phase III, and one Short Cross coin of Cnut. Dolley 
has tentatively suggested a deposit date early in Phase III of c. 1035 on the basis of the 
Saxon coin, but a later deposit cannot be ruled out, and thus this hoard is a possible 
candidate for the parcels we are considering. 

There is a greater chance, however, that both parcels under discussion here derive 
from the important Dunbrody find ( 1 836). 10 This was a hoard of such large proportions 
that it probably accounts for the majority of Phase III coins extant today, but unfor- 
tunately we can identify with certainty only a relatively small number of the pieces. 
There are thirty-six coins in the British Museum; thirty-four (SCBI H -N nos. 81-1 14) 
from a selective parcel ex Rollin & Feuardent, & two ( SCBI H-N nos. 120 and 139) 

1 M. Dolley, SCBI, The Hiberno-Norse Coins in • For this information the writers are grateful to 
the British Museum, London, 1966 (hereafter ‘Dolley Mr. Richard Warner, B.A., of the Ulster Museum 
(1966)’), pp. 65-6; M. Dolley, SCMB 1975, pp. 300-1. who rediscovered, in no. 7 of the Grainger volumes, 

1 Dolley (1966), p. 69. a cutting from an unnamed publication entitled 

a M. Dolley, ‘A Forgotten Hiberno-Norse Find ‘Interesting Find of Old Coins near Ballycastle'; see 
from Rathlin Island’, SCMB 1974, pp. 39-40. his forthcoming paper in the Ulster Journal of 

1 D. M. Metcalf, ‘Find-records of Medieval Coins Archaeology, 
from Gough’s Camden's Britannia', JVC 1957, pp. ’ W. T. Gillespie, JRSAI, 4th series, vol. v (1882), 
183-5; Dolley (1966), p. 65. Proc„ p. 732; Dolley ( 1966), p. 69. 

5 M. Dolley and J. Ingold, ‘Viking-Age Coin- 8 A portion at least of the Gillespie collection of 
hoards from Ireland and their Relevance to Anglo- coins seems to have come to the Ulster Museum via 

Saxon Studies’, Anglo-Saxon Coins, cd. M. Dolley, the Carlyon-Britlon cabinet. These were purchased 

London, 1961, pp. 255-7; Dolley (1966), p. 64; M. from Spink & Son by Major Philip Carlyon-Hritton, 

Dolley, 'Some Further Light on the 1891 Viking-Age but the ticket records are meagre indeed. 

Coin-hoard from Ballycastle’, Ulster Journal of " Dolley (1966), p. 64. 

Archaeology, xxxvi/'xxxvii (1973-4), pp. 87-9. 10 Ibid. pp. 67- 8. 
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ex R. Penrose, who was the land agent for the estate on which the hoard was found. 1 
Nine coins in the National Museum, Copenhagen ( SCBI Copenhagen, part V, nos. 78, 
79, 118, 119, 134, 147, 169, 214, 219), ex Worsaae, may probably be ascribed to Dun- 
brody, and they include two of the later ‘NITRIC’ Phase II pieces, a type absent from 
the British Museum parcel, but present in the Francis and Brand parcels. Another 
group in the Ulster Museum, Belfast (ex Bute, ex Lornie, ex Lindsay) is thought to 
be ex Dunbrody; but since ‘Bute’ coins are merely assumed to be from Lindsay’s collec- 
tion it is not possible to apply strict limitations on all such coins as coming from Co. 
Wexford. 2 


Analysis by type, 3 and on basis of die-duplication, compared with coins from the 
Dunbrody hoard in the British Museum and Copenhagen 



Francis 

Brand 

Dunbrody coins 


parcel 

parcel 

in B.M. and 

Phase I 

— 

m 

Copenhagen 

Phase II 

A3/c standard later type 

I 1 ! 1 

i 

2 

A3/e-g very late types 

4 

— 

6 

Phase III 

A/a standard type 

12 

26 

15 

A/b-c with symbols on rev. 

12 

13 

11 

A/d one ‘hand’ only on rev. 

2 

— 

— 

A/- no ‘hands’ on rev. 

1 

— 


B-D/a with symbols on obv. 

4 

IT 

4 

B-D/b-f with symbols on obv. and rev. 

5 

4 

7 

Phase V 

HI 

— 

— 

Phase VI 

— 

[2] 

— 

Totals (numbers analysed for die-duplication in brackets) 

43(41) 

52(48) 

45(45) 

Duplications, average per coin face 

(5-6) 

(5-1) 

(6-5) 


The table shows the composition of the Francis and Brand parcels compared with the 
coins known to be from the Dunbrody find in the British Museum and in Copenhagen. 
Extensive die analysis shows that the average number of known duplications per coin 
face for each of the three groups lies between 5T and 6-5, and that there is as much 
duplication between the three groups as within them. The high rates of duplication 
and the similarity of those rates, suggest that the great majority of coins in each group 

‘Information from Michael Dolley, obtained others of Philip Carlyon-Britton, now also at Belfast, 

locally. and most of the collection of L. E. Bruun at Copen- 

2 Exactly the same thing obtains with other late hagen. There are also well over a hundred coins at 

Phase II and Phase III coins in the British Museum Dublin, e.v Dawson and ex Aquilla Smith, etc., 

which almost certainly came originally from the which probably originated in Co. Wexford. 
Dunbrody hoard but which have passed through 3 The types are amalgamations of the classifica- 
several other collections (e.g. Parsons, Lockett, tion used in Dolley’s Master-Concordance, Dolley 

Armitage, etc.). In the same way many of the Bernard ( 1 966), pp. 157-73. Square brackets indicate coins 

Roth coins derived from the same source, as did not considered part of the principal hoard. 
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must have been drawn from the mint or from circulation at very nearly, if not exactly, 
the same time. 

The table divides the Phase III coins into a broad typological classification which is 
not intended to represent chronological groupings. This classification is somewhat 
arbitrary but is chosen here for its objectivity and convenience. Most coins of Phase 
III fall into one of four main classes, i.e. standard type; those with added symbols on 
the reverse; those with added symbols on the obverse; those with symbols on both 
obverse and reverse. In both the Francis and the Brand parcels and in the Dunbrody 
group each of these classes is present in much the same proportions. Coins of the 
standard type A}a are the most numerous, especially in the ‘repetitive’ Brand parcel, 
followed by those of type Ajb-c; coins with a differenced obverse are less well repre- 
sented in each of the groups, there being slightly more of the type B-Djb-f than B-Dja. 
The close correspondence in composition between the Francis parcel and the Dunbrody 
group particularly should be noted. 

Varying degrees of selectivity will be present in the formation of parcels from a large 
hoard. The British Museum parcel, ex Rollin & Fcuardent, would appear to be highly 
selective as it contains a number of rare types (e.g. SCBI H-N nos. 102, 103, 105, 106, 
110) and therefore their absence from the Francis and Brand parcels need occasion no 
surprise. Assuming both groups are essentially ex Dunbrody, the Francis parcel also 
appears to have been selected quite critically, inasmuch as it contains a unique Phase 
III coin without any ‘hands’ on the reverse (F33) 1 and two coins with only one ‘hand’ 
on the reverse (F31, F32) which features do not show up in the British Museum, 
Copenhagen or Brand parcels. Conversely the Brand parcel has the mark either of 
having been formed from the residue of the hoard after Anthony, Lindsay, and others 
had had their first choice; or we might conclude that in recent times a few of the more 
interesting pieces from the group have been sold separately, hence the rarer types, such 
as those of the very late Phase II, are absent and a higher proportion of the standard 
type coins are present. 

Conclusions 

From their appearance and composition it is suggested that forty-one coins of the 
Francis parcel, and probably forty-eight coins of the Brand parcel come from one or 
two late Phase III hoards. The evidence is not inconsistent with one or other of the 
parcels deriving from the Baltinglass find (1862) or with one or both of the parcels 
deriving from the Kilkenny find (1782); but our knowledge of these hoards is extremely 
sketchy. There is a far greater probability that the coins formed part of the great 
Dunbrody find (1836). This hoard is estimated to have contained some 1,400 Hiberno- 
Norse coins of the types found in the two parcels under consideration, and they occurred 
in approximately the same proportions. 

CATALOGUE OF COINS (Plates 1V-VI) 

Arrangement 

The coins are arranged according to the classification used in Dolley’s Master-Concordance,* 
some classes being grouped for convenience. Every piece is illustrated (where the reverse bears no 

* This coin is an oddity and anticipates Phase IV; Museum (SCBI H-N no. 120) where the second pellet 
the obverse is at Dublin with two ‘hands' and two does not show up well, 
large pellets on the reverse; so also in the British * Dolley (1966), pp. 157-73. 


5873C76 


n 



initial cross it is mounted askew); square brackets around a coin’s number indicate that it is not 
considered part of the principal hoard. The weight of each coin is given in grammes and, bracketed, 
in grains. Die-axes, only recorded where reverse bears an initial cross, are discerned by rotating the 
coin about the axis joining the top and bottom of its obverse face. Die-links between coins and com- 
plete identities in these parcels are given in italics. Obverse and reverse duplicates occurring amongst 
coins in public collections and from other sources are recorded in square brackets according to the 
following notation: 

O. Obverse 
R. Reverse 

L London, British Museum ( SCBI , BM, H-N, 1966) 

B Belfast, Ulster Museum (SCBI, UMB, H-N, forthcoming) 

K Kobenhavn, Danish National Collection (SCBI, NM-C, pt. v, H-N & A-I, 1975) 

S Stockholm, Royal Coin Cabinet; number of duplicates known 
D Dublin, National Museum of Ireland; number of duplicates known 

0 Oxford, Ashmolean Museum; number of duplicates known 

E Edinburgh, National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland; number of duplicates known 
X Number of duplicates known from any other sources 1 

FRANCIS PARCEL 

Phase II (c. 1020-C.I03S) 

A.3/c. With Sih trie’s name blundered and a blundered reverse legend; (cross boutonnee behind neckf 
pellets in reverse quarters) 

[FI.] Two pellets behind head. 101 ( 1 5-6). 0°. [Fragment, black patina; not part of hoard.] 

F2. Triquetra on neck and three pellets behind head. 1 00 (15-4). 270'’. 

A.3/e. With 'E' on neck of bust and the substitution of ‘E’ for one pellet on the reverse 

F3. Pelleted annulet behind head. 0-74 (11 -4). 90°. Same obverse as F4. [O. LI 1 1 , B115, K504, D(l), 
X{2); R. D(l), X(l).] 

F4. Pelleted annulet behind head. 0-68 (10-5). 90°. Same obverse die as F3. [O. LIU, B 1 1 5, K504, 
D(l), X(2).] 

F5. Pelleted annulet behind head. 0-65 (10 0). 210°. [Badly double struck and obverse not determinable 
by die-duplication; R. K102(?).] 

F6. Pelleted annulet behind head. 0-57 (8-8). 270°. [ O . B1 18, 1 19, 120, D(3).] 

Phase III (c. 1035-c. 1055) 

A/a. With no symbol added to the obverse and with two * hands’ only on the reverse 
F7. 0-98 (15-2). 180°. 

F8. 0-90 (13-9). 150°. 

F9. 0-89 (13-8). 210°. (O. L82, B183, 184, X(l); R. L82, B183, 184, X(l).] 

F10. 0 89 (13-7). 180°. Same obverse die as FI 1 and B19. [ O . L92-4, 126, BJ36-40. K 119-24. D(l), 
X(2); R. L92, K128.] 

Fll. 0 78 (12-1). Same obverse die as FI0 and B19. [O. L92-4, 126, BI36-40, K1 19-24, D(l), X(2); 
R. L93, 94, B136, Ki 19, 120, 124.] 

F12. With 'retrograde’ reverse. 0-89 (13-7). 340°. Same dies as F13 and B20. [O. B188, X(2); R. B188, 
X(2). ] 

FI 3. With ‘retrograde’ reverse. 0-73 (11-2). 120°. Same dies as F12 and B20. [O. B188, X(2); R. BI88, 
X(2).] 

1 These include die-identities within the parcels other Hiberno-Norse coins illustrated in SCBI, Coins 
here under discussion; certain coins illustrated in in Yorkshire Collections, parts I and II; and a few 
Roth’s plates, in Parsons’s and Lockett’s sale cata- more miscellaneous groups, e.g. those described 
logues where such pieces are not in public collections and illustrated by Ian Stewart in SNC Nov. 1971, 
as listed above; some in the Hunterian Museum, pp. 405-8. 

Glasgow (only part of which has been photographed); 
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F14. 0-88 (13-5). 0°. Same dies as F15, B1I and B12. [O. L86, B18I, 182, K158, 159, D(3), X(3); 
R. L86, BI81, 182, K.I58, 159, D(3), X(3).] 

F15. 0-86 (13-3). 180°. Same dies as F14, Bll WB12. [O. L86, B181, 182, K158, 159, D(3), X(3); 

R. L86, BI81, 182, K.158, 159, D(3), X(3).] 

F16. 0-82 (12-7). 180°. [O. B208; R. B208, K146.] 

F17. 0-82 (12-7). 90°. [O. K146. B172, 173; R. B172, 173.] 

F18. 0-71 (10-9). Same dies as B26 amd B27. [O. L101, B162, K126, 127, DO), X(2); R. B162, K126, 
D(l), X(2).] 

Ajb-c. With no symbol added to the obverse and with two ‘ hands ’ and additional symbols on the reverse 

FI9. With one cross boutonnee. 0-94 (14-4). 270'. Same obverse die as F20 and F21. [ O . L100, B230-4, 
K 1 62( ?), 182-4, D(4), X(4); R. B227, 230-3, K184, D(5), X(l).] 

F20. With one cross boutonnee. 0-82 (12-6). 45°. Same dies as F21 and same obverse die as F19. [O. 

L100, B230-4, K126( ?), 182-4, D(4), X(4); R. B234, K182, X(I ).] 

F21. With one cross boutonnee. 0-74 (11-4). 270°. Same dies as F20 and same obverse die as FI 9. 

[O. L100, B230-4, K162(?), 182-4, D(4), X(4); R. B234, K182, XU).] 

F22. W'ith three large pellets. I 13 (1 7-4). 

F23. With eight pellets (3; J; 2; 2). 0 98 (15-2). 0°. Same dies as B32. [O. L146, B210, 238, K189, 
D(3), X(l); R. B238, K189, 218, D(2), XU).] 

F24. With one pellet. 0-93 (14 4). 180". Same dies as B30 and B31. [O. B213, K175, 176, D(2), 0(2), 
X(2); R. D(l), 0(2), X(2).] 

F25. Pellet in each ‘hand’ quarter. 0 93 ( 1 4-3). 0°. Same dies as B39. [O. L122, B141, 142, K128, 129, 
D(3), X(l); R. B142, K129, D(3), X(l).] 

F26. W'ith one pellet. 0-90 (13-9). 45°. Same dies as ¥11. [O. L98, 99, 128, B219-26, K186, D(2), 
X(2); R. L98, 99, 128, B219-25, K186, X(2).] 

F27. W'ith one pellet. 0-84 030). 220°. Same dies as F26. [O. L98, 99, 128, B2I9-26, K186, D(2), 
X(2); R. L98, 99, 128, B219-25, K186, X(2).] 

F28. Pellet in each ‘hand’ quarter. 0 85 (131). 90". Same obverse die as B4 and B34; same reverse die 
as B33 and B34. [ O . L83. B201, 202, K105-7, D(3), X(3); R. L83, B202, KI06, 107, DO), X(3).] 
F29. With one pellet. 0 83 (12-7). 170°. Same die as B35. [O. L89, 95-7, B211, 214-18, 239, K. 138-40, 
D(5), XO); R. L95-7. B214-18, KI38-40, D(4), X(l ).] 

F30. With one pellet, one squiggle and ‘hands’ against ‘wrong’ side of arms of cross. 0-80 (12-3). 

Ajd. With no symbol added to the obverse and with one 'hand' on the reverse 

F3I. 114 (17-5). 20°. 

F32. 0 83 (12-9). 20°. 

A/— With no symbol added to the obverse, and with no ‘hands' on the reverse but with added symbols 
F33. With one cross boutonnee and one pellet. 0-90 (13-9). 30°. [O. LI 20 Haltered die), DO) ] 

B-Dla. With symbols added to the obverse and with two ' hands’ only on the reverse 

F34. Cross puttee on neck. 0 84 (13 0). 230°. [O. D(l), X(l); R. D(l), X(l).] 

F35. Cross pattee before face. 0 81 (124). [O. B250, D(2); R. B250. DO).] 

F36. Cross boutonnee behind head. 0-79 (12-2). 210° [O. B287; R. L88, B287, D(3).] 

F37. Cross pattee behind head. 0-70 (10-8). 

B-Dib-f. With symbols added to the obverse and with additional symbols and one or two ‘ hands' on 
the reverse 

F38. Two pellets on neck, one pellet before face, and on the reverse one ‘hand’ and one pellet. Ill 
(171). 210°. [O. D(2); R. D(2), both altered with extra pellets; the obverse in a much altered state 
is recorded under LI 49, B308, 309, D(4).] 

F39. One pellet behind head, and on the reverse two ‘hands’, an annulet and one pellet. 0-97 (15 0). 

90°. [O. B258, DO); R. L129, B290. 291. X(1 but altered).] 

F40. Cross boutonnee on neck, and on the reverse one ‘hand’, a reversed ‘S’ and two pellets. 0-86 
(13-2). 190-. Same obverse die as F41. [O. LI08, 139, B277, 278, K2I0-I2, D(4), XO); R. LI08, 
139, B278-82, K209, 210, D(4).] 
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F41. Cross boutonnee on neck, and on the reverse one ‘hand’, an ‘S' and four pellets. 0-79 (12-2). 
270°. Same obverse die as F40. [ O . L108, 139, B277, 278, K210-12, D(4), X(l); R. K212, D(I); 
before extra pellets in two opposite quarters. Bill, K211, D(l).] 

F42. Two pellets before face, cross boutonnee on neck, and on the reverse two ‘hands’ and two pellets. 
0-79 (12-3). [O. LI 34, B252, 253, D(I); R. B253.] 

Phase V (c. 1065-c. 1095 ) 

Aju, 2 Obverse is a derivative of Long Cross type and reverse of trefoils disposed around an annulet 
or cross 

[F43.] 0-62 (9-6). [Fragment, dark patina; not part of hoard.] [O. B345(?).] 


BRAND PARCEL 

Phase I (c. 997-c. 1020) 

B.lla. With the name of Sihtric and a Dublin mint-signature 
[B I .] ‘E/EREMan’ (dyei.). 1 -36 (21 0). 30°. [Not part of hoard.] 

Phase II (c. J020-C.I035) 

A.3jc. With Sihtric's name blundered and a blundered reverse legend; ( cross boutonnee behind neck, 
pellets in reverse quarters) 

B2. With ‘J’ ornament behind head. 1-23 (19 0). 290°. [O. L80, B109, 110, K85-9, D(13), S(2); R. 
B110, K88, D(5).] 


Phase III (c. 1035- c. 1055) 

A I a. With no symbol added to the obverse and with two * hands' only on the reverse 

B3. 1-09 (16 8). [ O . LI 19, B189-93, K145, D(2); R. LI 19, B189-93, K145, D(2).] 

B4. Three ‘fingers’ to one ‘hand’; the other shows a faint fourth. 1-05 (16-2). 180'. Same obverse die 
as B34 and F28. [O. L83, B201, 202, K105-7, D(3), X(3); R. B201, K105, D(3).] 

B5. Three ‘fingers’ to one ‘hand’. 1 00 (15-5). 200°. Same dies as B6. [O. X(l); R. X(l).] 

B6. Three ‘fingers’ to one ‘hand’. 0-98 (15-1). 300°. Same dies as B5. [O. X(l); R. X(l).] 

B7. 0 99 (15-3). 

B8. 0 98 (15-1). 180°. 

B9. 0-95 (14-7). 90°. Same dies as B10. [ O . L81, B212, 237, K161, 178, D(2), X(l); R. L81, B2I2, 
276, K161, D(l), X(l).] 

B10. 0-90 (13-9). 0°. Same dies as B9. [O. L81, B212, 237, K161, 178, D(2), X(I); R. L81, B212, 276, 
K161, D(l), X(3 ).] 

Bll. 0-94 (14-5). 0°. Same dies as B12, F14 and FJ5. [O. L86, B181, 182, K158, 159, D(3), X(3); 
R. L86, B 181, 182, K158, 159, D(3), X(3).] 

B12. 0-93 (14 3). 0°. Same dies as Bll, F14 and FI 5. [ 0 . L86, B1 81, 182, K 158, 159, D(3), X(3); 

R. L86, B181, 182, K158, 159, D(3), X(3).] 

B13. 0-92 (14-2). 70°. [ O . K148, 149, 0(1).] 

B14. With ‘hands’ against ‘wrong’ side of arms of cross. 0-90 (1 3-9). Same obverse die as B45. [O. 

L91, 118, B144~ 145, K130, 131, 136, D(4), X(l).] 

B15. 0-90 (13 9). 0°. [ O . L87, B143, K144, D(2); R. L87, B143.] 

B16. 0-89 (13-8). 310°. [O. K113, 132, D(l); R. K132, D(l).] 

B17. With ‘retrograde’ reverse. 0-88 (13-6). 180°. Same obverse die as B40. [O. L90, 121, K117, X(l); 
R. K117.] 

B18. 0-88 (13-6). [Double struck], [O. B176-8; R. 176-8.] 

BI9. 0-88 (13-5). 180°. Same obverse die as F10 and FI 1 . [ O . L92-4, 126, B136-40, K119-24, D(l), 
X(2); R. B137, 156, 185(7), K123, 170(7), D(l), X(l).] 
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B20. With ‘retrograde’ reverse. 086 (13-2). Same dies as F12 and FI3. [ O . B188, X(2); R. B188, 
X(2).] 

B21 . 0-84 (13 0). [ O . B156, K.170, D(l); R. B137, 156, 185(7), K123, 170, D(l), X(l).] 

B22. 0-84 (13 0). 270°. 

B23. 0 81 (12-5). 270°. [O. L127, B185, K153, 154; R. L127, K154.] 

B24. 0 79 (12-2). [O. B154, K166, D(l); R. B154, K.166, D(2).] 

B25. With ‘hands’ against ‘wrong’ side of arms of cross. 0-79 (12-2). 90°. [O. B135, D(l); R. B135, 
DO).] 

B26. 0-79 (12-2). Same dies as B27 rmrfF18. [ O . L101, B162, K126, 127, D(l), X(2); R. B162, K126, 
DO), X(2).] 

B27. 0-55 (8-5). [Cracked]. Same dies as B26 and F18. 10. LI01, B162, K126, 127, DO), X(2); R. 
B162, K126, DO), X(2).] 

B28. 0-74 (11 4). 70°. [O. B166, KI71 ; R. B166, K171.] 

Ajb-c. With no symbol added to the obverse and with two ''hands' and additional symbols on the reverse 

B29. With one cross boutonnee. 0-80 (12-4). [O. B227-9, K185, D(2); R. B228, 229, K.185, D(2).] 
B30. With one pellet. 1 08 (16-6). 180°. Same dies as B31 and F24. [ O . B2I3, K.175, 176, D(2), 0(2), 
X(2); R. D(l), 0(2), X(2).] 

B31. With one pellet. 0 61 (9-4). 180°. Same dies as B30 and F24. [O. B213, K.J75, 176, D(2), 0(2), 
X(2); R. D(l), 0(2), X(2).] 

B32. With eight pellets (3; 1 ; 2; 2); (two pellets on neck?). 0-99 (1 5-2). 90°. Same dies as F23. [O. 

LI 46, B210, 238, K189, D(3), X(l); R. B238, K189, 218, D(2), X(l).] 

B33. Pellets in each ‘hand’ quarter, 0 99 (15-3). 0' J . Same reverse die as B34. [/?. L83, B134, 202, 
K106, 107, D(l), X(3).] 

B34. Pellet in each ‘hand’ quarter. 0-96 (14-8). 30°. Same obverse die as B4 and F28; same reverse die 
as B33. [O. L83, B201, 202, K105-7, D(3), X(3); R. L83, B134, 202, K106, 107, D(l), X(3).] 
B35. With one pellet. 0-92 (14-2). 90°. Same dies as F29. [O. L89, 95-7, B211, 214-18, 239, K138-40, 
D(5), X(l); R. L95-7, B214-18, D(4), X(l).] 

B36. With one pellet. 0-88 (13 6). 120’. Same dies as B37 and B38. [ O . B240, K187, 0(1), X(2); R. 
B240, K187, 0(1), X(2).] 

B37. With one pellet. 0-84 (12 9). 120’. Same dies as B36 and B38. [O. B240, KJ87, 0(1), X(2); R. 
B240, K187, 0(1), X(2).] 

B38. With one pellet. 0-78 (12 1). 300°. Same dies as B36 and B37. [ O . B240, K187, 0(1), X(2); R. 
B240, K187, 0(1), X(2).] 

B39. Pellet in each ‘hand’ quarter. 0-85 (131). 70°. Same dies as F25. [ O . L122, B141, 142, K128, 
129, D(3), X(l); R. B142, K129, D(3), X(l).] 

B40. Pellet in each ‘hand’ quarter. 0-80 (1 2-4). 20°. Same obverse die as B17. [ O . L90, 121, K117, 
X(l); R. L90, 121.] 

B41. With two pellets. 0-75 (11-5). 0°. [ 0 . LI 24, K152, 177; R. LI 24.] 

B-D/a. With symbols added to the obverse and with two 'hands' only on the reverse 

[B42.] Coil on bust. 109 ( 1 6-8). [Black patina; not part of hoard.] [O. B263, D(2); R. B263, D( 1 ).] 
B43. Pellet behind head. 0-97 (14 9). 20°. [O. X(l); R. X(l).] 

B44. Cross pattee on neck and two pellets before face. 0-94 ( 14-5). [O. X(l); R. X(l).] 

B45. Two pellets before face (but these pellets may be superficial due to the condition of the coin 
surface). 0-85 (13-1). 110°. Same obverse die as B14. [O. L91, 118, B144, 145, KI30, 131, 136, 
D(4), X(l); R. L91, B144, 145, K130, 131, 136, D(l).] 

B46. Trefoil of pellets behind head. 0-78. (121). 40°. [ O . L144; R. L144.] 

B-Djb-f. With symbols added to the obverse and with additional symbols and one or two 'hands' on 
the reverse 

B47. Two pellets before face, and on the reverse two pellets and two ‘hands’. 105 (16-3). 0°. Same 
dies as B48. [O. L104, B251, X(l); R. L104, X(l).] 

B48. Two pellets before face, and on the reverse two pellets and two ‘hands’. 0-83 (12-8). 270°. Same 
dies as B47. [O. L104, B25I, X(l); R. L104, X(1 ).] 
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B49. Pellet behind head, and on the reverse one 'hand 1 and three pellets. 0-98 (15-2). 180°. [0. B297, 
D(l), S(2); R. B297, DU).] 

B50. Annulet on bust and pellet in each of the two ‘hand 1 quarters 0 90 (13 9). [0. B265, K.200, D(2); 
R. B265, K200, D(2).] 

Phase VI (c. 1095-1110) 

A! a. Left facing bust with ' sceptres' and pellets in opposite quarters of the reverse 
[B5 1 .] 112 (17-3). [Not part of hoard.] [0. L247, K295, D(l); R. DU?).] 

[B52.] 0-54 (8-3) (fragment lost?). [Not part of hoard.] [R. D(l).] 















Ticket I 
(Francis Parcel) 


Ticket 2 
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THE MONTROSE TREASURE TROVE, 1973 


C. J. WOOD AND P. WOODHEAD 

During work on a building site in Castle Street, Montrose, in the County of Angus, 
in 1973 a quantity of silver sterlings was recovered, apparently constituting a small 
hoard. The coins comprise 73 recovered by the police from workmen on the site on 

3 October 1973, and a further 4 handed in separately by the Revd. J. Wilson, 3 of which 
were accompanied by a note stating that they were ‘excavated during the erection of 
houses in Castle Street in August 1973’, the fourth being in a separate envelope dated 

4 October 1973. The coins are said to have been found in a leather satchel, although 
this did not survive for examination. 

Subsequently the coins were declared treasure trove and were submitted to Mr. 
R. B. K. Stevenson, Keeper of the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland, who 
invited us to make a detailed analysis and report on the hoard. 

The hoard is typical in its proportions to a number of others found in Scotland 
which were deposited in the 1320s and 1330s. All the coins are sterlings (pence); there 
are no fractional denominations. A summary breakdown is as follows : 


English 70 

Irish 3 

Scottish 2 

Continental 1 

Imitation of English Sterling 1 


77 

Bearing in mind the circumstances of discovery we cannot be certain whether any 
of the coins originally in the hoard have strayed, but, if so, as far as can be judged with 
a hoard of this small size, any losses have not been selective and have not impaired its 
numismatic integrity. 

The conditions of nearly all of the coins is poor, many showing signs of heavy wear; 
others are apparently poorly struck-up examples and some are clipped. The impression 
is that of current money concealed in some emergency rather than that of a savings 
hoard of selected pieces of good weight. 

Date of deposit 

The latest coins in the hoard are the sterlings of Fox Group XVb 1 of the mints of 
Bury St. Edmunds, Canterbury, and London. It has been calculated that XVa was 
introduced in late 1320 and that XVc was being struck well before October 1323 (on 
the evidence of the Canterbury mint). 2 There is no real doubt that XVa, b, and c are 
chronologically sequential and although XVb is somewhat more abundant than either 

1 Reference to Fox Groups is to the standard work Shirley-Fox, BNJ vi, vii, viii, ix, and x (1909-13). 
on the series ‘The Numismatic History of the Reigns 2 In ‘The Renfrew Treasure Trove, 1963’ by P. 
of Edward I, II and III’, by H. B. Earle Fox and J S. Woodhead and I. Stewart, BNJ xxxv (1966), p. 131. 
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XVa or XVc it is not exaggeratedly so. 1 It cannot be far wrong, therefore, to attribute 
the introduction of XVb to some time in 1321. Allowing time for coins to reach Mont- 
rose in sufficient quantity to allow for their representation in the hoard an earliest date 
for deposit could be c. 1322 and the absence of one or more specimens of XVc in a 
hoard containing no less than five specimens of XVb out of seventy-seven sterlings 
would tend to confirm this. However, the very worn condition, even of the latest coins, 
is suggestive of a considerably later deposit date — perhaps in the 1330s or early 1340s. 
While it is not surprising that a rare group such as XVd should not be represented and 
there are many examples of sterling hoards which exclude the halfpence and farthings 
struck throughout the 1320s and 1330s, the absence of any specimen of XVc is rather 
surprising if the hoard is indeed of late deposit. Essentially, however, the small size of 
this hoard precludes any firm conclusion on this difficulty and the possibility of a 
deposit date considerably later than 1 323 must remain. 

The coins 

The English coins are representative and offer little of special note. However, we 
have thought it worth while to illustrate a late variety of Xc-e of London (no. 63, 
PI. X, 63) which may in fact be a Xc-e/XI mule and another Xc-e of London (no. 
64, PI. X, 64) which shows an unusual crown variety. This crown type is illustrated 
in Burns PI. A. 46 and in Fox (1912), PI. IX, 5. It does not fall readily into the breakdown 
into three crown types in Xc-e as set forth in BNJ xxxi, p. 83. 2 The proper location of 
this variety in the X series will be discussed in a future paper. 

The sterling described as an imitation of a London penny (no. 71, PI. X, 71) is a 
coin of the type, apparently Group Xb, but characterized by a distinctive letter R which 
differs from that normal to Xa and Xb. The type is illustrated by the Fox brothers in 
BNJ ix (1912), pi. IX. 2 and has been discussed by Mr. North in Num. Circ. lxxxii, 
no. 1 (January 1974). The same type is found muled with a Dublin reverse in the Ulster 
Sylloge, pi. xv. 589. In our view the weight of the evidence now suggests that these 
coins form a group of irregular coinage not forming part of the official series and hence 
imitative. 

Of the two Scottish coins we illustrate the Bruce sterling (no. 76, PI. X, 76) since 
it forms part of a restricted output of which a future die analysis may well be practic- 
able and informative. The presence of one of these rare coins in this hoard lines up well 
with the evidence of the Renfrew hoard which pointed strongly to Bruce’s coinage 
being the product of a li m ited period of output commencing shortly before 1321. 3 

Finally, we illustrate the anonymous Lorraine sterling (no. 77, PI. X, 77). A similar 
type 4 is illustrated by Chautard, plate xvi. 9, under the heading ‘Enigmatiques’. In his 
text he tentatively attributes the piece to the time of Thomas de Bourlemont, Bishop of 
Toul (1330-53) (pp. 131-3). While this would make the coin about ten years later than 
the latest English coin in the hoard it is unlikely that this is the case. The reverse reading, 
or a near variant of it, is found on sterlings in the name of Ferri, duke of Lorraine, 

1 To illustrate this point the Loch Doon Treasure 3 BNJ xxxv (1966), p. 131. 

Trove (RAUxxxviii (1969)) is fairly typical: XVa — 16 4 Reading + RIG MONGTK NOSTRA 
specimens; XVb — 36 specimens; XVc — 31 specimens. and UON/TON/R0N/6IE ' Imitations des Mon- 

2 In a paper entitled ‘Edwardian Sterlings in the naiesde Type Esterlin,' J. Chautard, Nancy, 1871. The 
Montrave Hoard’, by G. L. V. Tatler and B. H. I. H. text, however, has RIC not RIG, p. 131. 

Stewart. 
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and we are indebted to M. M. Dhenin, conservateur at the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris, who has informed us that the attribution of these coins to Ferri IV (1312-28) is 
now generally accepted in France. 

In conclusion we should like to express our thanks to Mr. Stevenson for making the 
hoard available to us for study and to acknowledge the helpful information and sug- 
gestions he has provided during the preparation of this report. 

A summary of the hoard in the Inventory format could be as follows: 

montrose, Castle Street, October 1973. 

77 /R English, Irish, Scottish, and Foreign. Deposit c. 1322-40. 

England (70 Sterlings) : 

Edward I sterlings: Berwick, Blunt cl. IVc, 1. Bristol Fox gp. Hid, 1. Canterbury, IVa, 1. IVd/IVc, 1. 
IXb, 1. Xa or Xb, 1. Xc-e, 5. Xf, 1. Durham, Hie, 1. IVb, 1. Xc-e cross moline, 4. Xc-e plain cross, 
1. Xc-e i.m. uncertain, 1. Exeter, IXb, 1. Lincoln, IIIc, 1. London, Ic, 1. Ila, 2. lib, 2. IIIc, 3. Illg, 1. 
IVd, 2. IVe, 1. IXa, 1. IXb, 6. Xa/IXb, 2. Xb, 2. Xc-e, 9. Edward II sterlings: Bury St. Edmunds, Fox 
gp. XVb, 2. Canterbury, XIa, 1. Xlb, 1. XIII, 1. XIV, 2. XVb, 1. Durham Bp. Kellawe, XIII, 1. Bp. 
Beaumont, XIII or XIV, 1. XIV, 1. London, XIa, 2. XIV, 1. XVb, 2. 

Ireland (3 Sterlings): 

Edward I sterlings: Dublin, Dolley 2/3, 1. 6(a), 1. Waterford, Dolley 2, 1. 

Scotland (2 Sterlings): 

Alexander III sterling : Stewart Class G, 4 mullets of 6 points, 1 . Robert I sterling : 4 mullets of 5 points, 1 . 

LORRAINE (Duchy): 

Ferri IV (1312-28), 1. 

imitations: 

Imitation of London penny similar to Fox gp. Xb, 1. 

Discovery and disposition: The hoard was found by workmen on a building site in Castle Street, 
Montrose, in a leather satchel(?) which did not survive for examination. Nos. 63, 64, 71, 76, and 77 
retained by N.M.A.S., Edinburgh. 


LIST OF COINS 

English Sterlings of Edward I and Edward II 

Mint of Berwick-on-Tweed 

1. Blunt Type 4c 
Mint of Bristol 

2. Fox Group IIIc, hooked It 2 

Mint of Bury St. Edmunds 
3-4. Fox Group XVb, both worn 


Weights in 
grains 1 

19-3 1 


20-7 1 


19-4, 20-7 2 


1 Coins were weighed to two significant decimal 

places in grammes on an automatic electronic scale 
and converted to grains using the British Museum 


tables ‘Grains and Grammes’. 

2 See ‘The Skegby, Notts., 1967 Hoard’, by M. M. 
Archibald, BNJ x\ (1971). 
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Mint of Canterbury 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 - 12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18-19. 

20 . 


Fox Group IVa, (cf. Burns A20) 19-6 

IVd/IVc mule 21 1 

IXb, no star, pothook Ms 20-9 

Xa or Xb, (double struck) 20-4 

Xc-e, subtype indeterminate 19-7 

Xc-e, crown l l 19-2, 15-8, 

19-7 

Xc-e, crown 3 17-9 

Xf, small square initial cross 19-1 

XIa, early type with round-backed 0 and straight-sided Ns 19-6 
Xlb 21-4 

XIII, broken-backed 0, worn 20-8 


XIV, one with broken-backed 0, the other with large 0 with 


well-marked serifs. Both worn. 
XVb, very worn 


19-7, 20-5 
18-5 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 


Mint of Durham 

Bishop de Insula 

21. Fox Group Ille, (northern) nicked hair on right 
Bishop Bek 

22. Fox Group IVb, cross moline at start of obv. and rev. legends 

23-4. Xc-e, crown 2 

25. Xc-e, crown 3 early (Mayfield) lettering 2 

26. Xc-e, late type immediately preceding Xf 

No episcopal mark 

27. Fox Group Xc-e, crown 3, early (Mayfield) lettering, reads flVB' 
Initial-mark obliterated 

28. Fox Group Xc-e, crown 3, split chin variety 
Bishop Kellawe 

29. Fox Group possibly XIII, badly corroded 
Bishop Beaumont 

30. Fox Group XIII or XIV, badly worn 

31. XIV, very worn 


18 8 1 

14-8 (clipped) 1 
21 - 6 , 

191 (clipped) 2 
20-7 1 

20- 1 1 

193 1 

17-5 1 

20-7 1 

19- 2 1 

20 - 8 1 


Mint of Exeter 

32. Fox Group IXb, with star, pothook Ns on obverse, unbarred Roman 

IIs on reverse 20-7 1 


Mint of Lincoln 

33. Fox Group IIIc, crown of Hid (Southern) hooked 17 
Mint of London 

34. Fox Group Ic, Normal Ns on obverse, reversed Ms on reverse 

35-6. Ila 

37-8. lib 

39. IIIc, early type with unhooked ll (Burns A12) 


19-7 1 


19- 4 1 

20- 2, 19-7 

18-8, 18-2 
20-3 1 


1 The breakdown of Fox Groups Xc-e based on Pence and French Gros, c. 1307’, Marion M. Archi- 

three crown types, in BNJ xxxi (1963). bald in Mints, Dies and Currency. Essays in Memory 

2 ‘The Mayfield (Sussex) 1968 Hoard of English of Albert Baldwin, ed. R. A. G. Carson, 1971. 


to to 
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40. 

IIIc, double struck 

20-2 

1 

41. 

IIIc, late type with hooked It 

18 6 

1 

42. 

Mg, late S/early S 1 

20-3 

1 

43-4. 

IVd 

19 8, 18-5 

2 

45. 

IVe 

18-2 

1 

46. 

IXa, Roman Ns one reversed on rev., top-tilted S both sides 

19-9 

1 

47-52. 

IXb, one with star, two without star, presence of star un 

- 



certain on the rest 

19 4, 20-1, 
20-2, 20-5, 
20-8, 20-6 

6 

53-4. 

Xa/IXb mule, one double struck 

18-8, 18-8 

2 

55-6. 

Xb 

19 4, 20-3 

2 

57. 

Xc-e, crown 1 

18-9 

1 

58-9. 

Xc-e, crown 2 

191, 21-5 

2 

60. 

Xc-e, crown 3 early (Mayfield) lettering 

18-4 

1 

61-2. 

Xc-e, crown 3 one double struck 

20-2, 18-5 

2 

63. 

Xc-e, crown 3 reverse of late type with straight sided Ns. May 



be a Xc-e/XI mule (PI. X, 63) 

19-3 

1 

64. 

Xc-e, special crown variety (see text) (PI. X, 64) 

21-3 

1 

65. 

Xc-e, late variety immediately preceding Xf 

18-7 

1 

66-7. 

XIa, one an early variety with the initial cross of Xf 

20-8, 22-1 

2 

68. 

XIV, worn 

20-8 

1 

69-70. 

XVb, very worn 

20-3, 20-1 

2 

Imitation of London Penny 



71. 

Similar to Fox Group Xb, see text (PI. X, 71) 

18-5 

1 


Irish Sterlings of Edward I 



Mint of Dublin 



72. 

Dolley Group 2/3 mule 

17-8 

1 

73. 

6(a) 

204 

1 

Mint of Waterford 



74. 

Dolley Group 2 

21-1 

1 


Scottish Sterlings 



Alexander III 



75. 

Stewart Class G. 4 mullets of 6 points (Berwick) 

19-6 

1 

Robert I 

76. 

4 mullets of 5 points (PI. X, 76) 

18 9 

1 


Continental Sterling 



Duchy of Lorraine 



11 . 

Ferri IV 1312-28 Obv. +MC( MON0TH NOSTRH 




Rev. UVN/TOI1/0NG/I0N 




similar to Chautard No. 199, PI. XVI, fig. 9 (PI. X, 77) 

11-7 

(well worn) 

1 


1 See reference to Skegby hoard report: op. cit., p. 50. 





THE ANGLO-IRISH COINAGE OF EDWARD III 

D. W. DYKES 

It is now nearly a quarter of a century since the late Raymond Carlyon-Britton in a 
characteristically brief note in this Journal recorded the existence in his cabinet of a 
hitherto unpublished Edwardian halfpenny of the Dublin Mint. 1 On grounds of style 
alone Carlyon-Britton attributed the coin to Edward III and, linking it to the debased 
London sterling issue, dated it to 1335-43. 

In 1951 the Carlyon-Britton coin, which is now in the Ulster Museum and is listed 
in that museum’s first Sylloge volume as no. 579, was assumed to be unique. Some ten 
years ago, however, a second Dublin halfpenny of similar type was discovered by 
Dr. E. J. Harris and was illustrated in his useful introduction to the Anglo-Irish Medieval 
Series in Seaby’s Coin and Medal Bulletin . 2 It is described below and illustrated again 
through the kindness of Dr. Harris (PI. X, b). 

The two halfpennies are struck from different obverse and reverse dies but clearly 
show the characteristics that persuaded Carlyon-Britton to associate his coin with the 
10-ounce fine coinage of 1 335-43. Their basic pattern is that of the Anglo-Irish Edwardian 
sterling which had probably last been minted not later than 1302 but the bust, style 
of lettering (closed Gs and 0s), and stars in their legends point plausibly to an issue 
analogous to the ‘debased’ London issue of Edward III. 

(a) Ulster Museum Collection: SCBI Belfast No. 579 
Obv. Star 0DW/7TRDV/SR0X 

Large oval pellet below bust 
Rev. aiVI/TfiS Star/DVBR/ime 
Wt: 94 grains (0-610 grammes) 

(PI. X, a) 

(b) E. J. Harris Collection 3 

Obv. Star GDW/7TRDV/SR0X 
Large oval pellet below bust 
Rev. OIVI / . . . Star/DVBR/m . . . 

Wt: 8-5 grains (0-550 grammes) 

(PI. X, b) 

Recently the possibility of a third coin being a partner to the two halfpennies has 
occurred independently to both the writer and to Dr. E. J. Harris. 4 This coin, a farthing, 
is illustrated as No. 4267a on page 30 of Seaby’s Standard Catalogue, Part 3 — Coins and 
Tokens of Ireland where it is listed as a Group I coin of Edward I (c. 1279-84). 

Unfortunately the writer has been unable to examine the coin itself which is in the 
collection of the National Museum of Ireland but a study of the photograph in Seaby’s 

1 ‘Two Unpublished Irish Coins’, BNJ xxv i (1949- 3 See Addendum , p. 50. 

51), pp. 350-1. The coin in question is illustrated as 4 Private notes to the writer, 8 Jan. 1975 and 

Plate A, no. 16. 17 Mar. 1976. 

2 ‘Notes on Irish Coins’, SCMB Dec. 1964, p, 408. 
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Catalogue and of one kindly supplied by Mr. John Teahan of the National Museum 
suggests that the coin might be dated over half a century later. It possesses certain 
characteristics, in particular a closed ‘G’ in its exiguous reverse legend, which would 
link it to the ‘debased’ coinage of 1335-43 and Dr. Harris has pointed out that the 
diameter of the inner circle on its reverse is 7 mm.+ like that on English ‘debased’ 
issue coins and so about 1 mm. more than that on any Edward I farthings. It is to be 
admitted, nevertheless, that it faithfully copies the form of bust on two halfpennies in 
the Ulster Museum which no one has doubted to be late halfpennies of Edward I (c. 
1295-1302) (cf. Ulster Museum Sylloge, pi. xiv, nos. 561 and 562; Michael Dolley, 
Anglo-Irish Medieval Coins, p. 13) and it could equally well relate to this period. Mr. 
W. A. Seaby has handled the actual coin and is satisfied that it is not badly damaged 
as the photograph would suggest but rather that it is ‘as struck’ on a pyriform flan. It 
is particularly unfortunate that what might be the all-critical evidence of a star is 
missing from both obverse and reverse because of the deficient flan. For the time being 
an open mind must obviously be kept on any attribution to Edward III rather than to 
Edward I. 

( c ) National Museum of Ireland Collection: See also Seaby' s Standard Catalogue, 
Part 3 — Coins and Tokens of Ireland, p. 30, no. 4267 A 

Obv /7SRDV/.R. . 

Large pellet below bust 

Rev. OIVI / . . ./ /INI(e) 

Wt: 3-4 grains (0-220 grammes) but badly chipped or mis-shapen 
(PI. X, c) 

This is about as far as the purely numismatic evidence will take us. 1 But the coins 
can be tied in to a much closer dating by a cursory examination of even that docu- 
mentary evidence which is most readily accessible. 

By 1302 Edward I’s Irish mints seem to have closed their doors for the last time and 
there is no hint, either numismatic or documentary, that any more coinage was struck 
in the lordship for a generation and more. Alexander Normanni of Lucca, now in 
association with the Frescoba/di, had been reappointed master of the Dublin mint for 
the recoinage of 1300 2 but such documents as are now available to us would suggest 
that within a year — by 29 June 1301 — his work had been completed and on 23 August 
1 302 he was finally acquitted of his sureties in respect of his mastership ‘wherein he has 

1 The weights in grains have been obtained from - Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland: 1293- 
weights recorded in grammes by means of the table 1301, no. 740. See also Charles Johnson (edit.), The 

in G. F. Hill, Grains and Grammes (London 1920). De Moneta of Nicholas Oresme and English Mint 
The present writer is indebted to Mr. W. A. Seaby Documents (London, 1956), pp. 63-4, and M. D. 
and Dr. E. J. Harris for their comments and to the O’Sullivan, Italian Merchant Bankers in Ireland in the 
latter for permission to illustrate his coin from a Thirteenth Century (Dublin, 1962), p. 97. Alexander 
photograph by Mr. P. F. Purvey; to the Director of Normanni had been active as master of the Irish 
the Ulster Museum, Mr. Alan Warhurst, for permis- mints at various times since 1281 (Calendar of Fine 
sion to illustrate the halfpenny in the Ulster Museum Rolls: 1272-1307, p. 141) and throughout seems 
collection, and also to Mr. J. D. Bateson, Research to have acquitted himself with some discretion, 
Assistant in Numismatics in that museum; and finally originally associated as he was with his confreres the 
to Mr. John Teahan, Keeper of the Art and Industrial Ricardi of Lucca and latterly with the Frescobaldi of 
Division of the National Museum of Ireland for per- Florence, 
mission to illustrate the farthing in that museum. 
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borne himself well and faithfully’. 1 A satisfactory pyx trial was held at the conclusion 
of the recoinage 2 but it was not to be for over another year that John de Sandale, warden 
of the London mint, was finally paid off for the wages of the foreign workmen charac- 
teristically hired for the recoinage. 3 After this the documents say no more and while 
it is always a dangerous practice to draw positive conclusions from negative evidence, 
and nowhere more so than in medieval Ireland, it is not without significance that the 
contemporary hoards, if not the output of the Irish Exchequer, point to a cessation of 
minting at about this time. 4 

James Simon, it is true, tells us that a new sterling coinage was begun in 1304 but 
this was an uncharacteristic slip probably originated by Sir John Davies and com- 
pounded by Sir James Ware, no doubt arising from a confusion of the times when 
Alexander Normanni had held the mastership of the Dublin mint. Simon, quoting 
Walter Harris’s English rendition of Ware’s De Hibernia & Antiquitatibus euis Dis- 
quisitiones and relying for his dating on Davies’s calendaring of the Red Book of the 
Irish Exchequer, relates that 

About this time [1300], the circulation of so much defaced and mixed money being stopped, four 
new furnaces were erected in the Mint of Dublin, to supply the great demand for good money; and 
Alexander Norman de Luic was constituted master of the coiners. Four years after [1304], ‘William 
de Wymundham, controuler of the King’s exchange in England, by command from the bishop of 
Bath and Wells, the King’s treasurer, sent to Sir William de Essenden treasurer of Ireland, twenty 
four stamps for coining money there, viz. three piles with six crosses for pennies; three piles with six 
crosses for half-pennies, and two piles with four crosses for farthings. And these be sent by John le 
Minor, Thomas Dowle, and John de Shordich, clerks, Members of the Company of Minters at 
London, to be by them used in the coinage of money.’ 

Simon does not appear to have been familiar with the original Latin edition (1654) of 
Ware’s work but at this point — if not elsewhere — Harris’s translation, and indeed the 
first and anonymous English translation of 1705, are fairly faithful renderings of the 
Latin. 5 


1 Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward I: 1301-1307, 
p. 58. The Exchange apparently continued for some 
time because on the same day 20 marks a year from 
its receipts were granted to Thosalamus [Pape of 
Lucca]. 

2 Calendar of Close Rolls, Edward I: 1296-1302, 
p. 551, 28 Aug. 1302. 

2 On 26 Nov. 1303 a writ of Allocate was issued 
to the barons of the Exchequer for allowing John 
de Sandale, warden of the London mint £12 which 
he had paid to ‘Jakeminus Pynolet, moneyer, and his 

3 associates, workmen . . . came from foreign parts, 
to maintain the exchanges in England and Ireland’, 
and £75 paid to ‘Philipuchius del Beck and 24 
associates going from London to Ireland to coin 
money, each of them taking 60s. under an agreement 
that if by bad weather they were delayed beyond 
21 days, Philipuchius and each of the 24 associates 
should receive lOd. a day’. C.D.I.: 1302-1307, no. 
272. One cannot tell, of course, how long before 26 
Nov. 1303 Sandale had paid the mint workers their 
due but it is likely to have been some time before his 
reimbursement was approved. 

4 See R. H. M. Dolley, ‘The Irish Mints of Edward 


I in the light of the Coin-hoards from Ireland and 
Great Britain’, Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
66, Section C, no. 3, 1968, pp. 235-97. On payments 
out of the Irish exchequer see J. F. Lydon, ‘Edward II 
and the Revenues of Ireland in 1311-12’, Irish 
Historical Studies, xiv, 53 (1964), pp. 39-57. The 
probable reason for the lack of correlation between 
the peaks of such payments and periods of high mint 
activity is that the issues of the Irish mints were 
stockpiled to be drawn upon as need arose. Cf. 
Dolley, op. cit., pp. 290-1. 

5 James Simon, Essay towards an Historical 
Account of Irish Coins . . . (1st edn., Dublin, 1749), 
p. 15, quoting Walter Harris’s English translation of 
Sir James Ware, The History and Antiquities of 
Ireland (Dublin, 1745), p. 209. Cf. also the anonymous 
English translation of Ware of 1705, The Antiquities 
and History of Ireland (London), p. 73 and the original 
Latin edition, De Hibernia & Antiquitatibus euis 
Disquisiliones (London, 1654), p. 134. The Latin 
reads: ‘Sub exitum seculi XIII, vel initium insequentis, 
Edwardus Primus constituit Dublinii novam Officinam 
monetariam, & Alexandrum Normannum de Luic 
nummorum ibi cusorum Magistrum. Anno deinde 
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However, a study of the activities of three of the officials named shows us that the 
entry in the Red Book of the Irish Exchequer, so unhappily lost to us in the destruction 
of the Irish records on 3 June 1922, must relate to a period some ten years earlier than 
1304 and the introduction of a coinage not later than the summer of 1295. 

William of Wimundham, for example, was not warden of the London mint in 1304 
but held that appointment after the death of Gregory de Rokesley on 13 July 1291 
until 2 December 1296. 1 William of East Dean took over the Irish treasurership on 
9 June 1292, 2 following the interregnum after the scandal and inquiry relating to his 
predecessor Nicholas de Clere, and occupied the office until Michaelmas 1300. William 
March, Bishop of Bath and Wells (1293-1302), Treasurer of England since 1290, was 
dismissed from office on 16 August 1295. 3 The entry in the Red Book must, therefore, 
have been concerned with the start of a new coinage some time between 9 June 1292 
and 16 August 1295. Tins would be in accord with the arrangement of Edward I’s 
Anglo-Irish coinages postulated by Professor Dolley and relates to his Fourth or Fifth 
Coinage , 4 No doubt further research among the documents could refine its date more 
precisely. 

The earliest clear evidence of any serious intention to coin in Ireland after 1302 does 
not come for some years after the accession of Edward III (1327). In 1336, following 
the introduction of the debased coinage of halfpennies and farthings in England a 
year earlier, the Council seems to have thought seriously about a resumption of Anglo- 
Irish coinage and to have taken the first positive steps towards it. On 2 May the Irish 
treasurer, John de Ellerker, was instructed to make the necessary arrangements for 
miners, refiners, coiners, and other workers, whom it was planned to send to Ireland, 
to search out ‘a silver mine in those parts and to make money there’. 5 The following 
day John de Windsor, warden of the London mint, was ordered to have twelve pairs 
of dies made for halfpennies and a similar number for farthings and sent to Ellerker so 
that ‘money of halfpennies and farthings shall be made at the Dublin Mint for the King 
and his people of these parts’. 6 It is not without significance that the coins were to be 
of the same standard as those currently being produced in London, that is 10 ounce 
fine. On 4 May a further instruction was issued, this time to the Sheriff of Devon and 
‘Keeper of the King’s Mine in that country’ that two miners and two refiners together 
with the requisite instruments should be sent to Ireland to operate the new mines. 7 
It seems, however, that all this activity came to nothing. For some reason — local 


1304 (ut e libro rubro Scaccarii Dublinii intelligimus) 
Magister Gulielmus de Wimundham custos Cam- 
biorum Domini Regis in Anglia, dc pracccpto 
venerabilis patris Bathoniensis & Wcllensis episcopi, 
Thesaurarii eiusdem Domini Regis, misit Domino 
Gulielmo de Essenden, Thesaurario in Hibernia, 24 
pecias cuneorum, pro moneta ibi facienda viz. tres 
pilas cum sex cruceilis pro denariis, tres pilas cum 
sex cruceilis, pro obolis, & duas pilas cum quatuor 
cruceilis, pro ferlingis, per Johannem le Minor, 
Thomam Dowle & Johannem de Shordich clericos, 
de societatc operariorum & monetariorum London, 
per eosdem, ad monetam praedictam operandam & 
monetandam.’ 

1 Mavis Mate, ‘Monetary Policies in England, 
1272-1307, BNJ xli, p. 58, note 4. The date of de 


Rokesley’s death is given in The Dictionary of National 
Biography. Sir John Craig, The Mint (Cambridge, 
1953) records this correctly as 1291 on p. 39 but 
erroneously as 1295 on p. 54. 

2 H. G. Richardson and G. O. Saylcs, The Admini- 
stration of Ireland (Dublin, 1963), p. 99. 

3 Handbook of British Chronology (London, 1961), 
p. 100. 

4 R. H. M. Dolley, op. cit. csp. pp. 288-90. 

5 Calendar of Close Rolls, Edward HI: 1333-1337, 
pp. 578-9. 

0 Ibid., p. 579. On the provision regarding standard 
vide Rogers Ruding, Annals of the Coinage . . . (3rd 
edn., London, 1840), i, p. 212. 

7 C.C.R., Edward 111: 1333-1337, p. 579. 
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hostility and suspicion coupled no doubt with difficulties in procuring sufficient silver 
following the recoinages of Edward I and the exhaustion of the island’s treasure for 
the general purposes of the Crown — the plan did not go through. A month later, on 
2 June 1336, the Council was complaining that unless ‘the communities of the cities, 
boroughs, towns and other people . . . give their counsel and aid the scheme would not 
be effectually begun and prosperously carried on’. 1 

Thereafter there was silence and one must assume that the new project was not 
effectually begun. It was, indeed, not for another two years, after Edward III had laid 
claim to the Crown of France and needed the maximum revenue from Ireland, that 
more was heard of it. On 29 June 1338 an order was issued by the King to John Rees, 
the treasurer appointed to Ireland the previous year in the wake of a royal purge of 
the Colony’s administration, to make provision for ‘the work of the miners, refiners, 
stampers and other workmen, whom the King is sending to Ireland to seek for silver 
mines there and make money there, as was agreed by the King and his Council’. 
Simultaneously, instructions were issued to John de Flete, the current warden of the 
London mint, to have eight pairs of dies for sterlings to be made and similarly for 
halfpence and farthings and John Rees was told that the coins should be struck at 
Dublin. 2 John de Flete carried out his instructions, and on 25 March 1339 special 
arrangements were made for the dies to be taken to Ireland ‘in a bag under the Chan- 
cellor’s Seal’ by Peter de Okeburn. 3 The dies duly arrived and minting operations began 
at Dublin under the supervision of the Irish treasurer acting also, rather surprisingly 
in view of his status, as warden of the mint. The Dublin mint was, however, a com- 
paratively short-lived affair. Already by June 1339 the Council was changing its attitude 
to the circulation of ‘Turneys’ which only three months earlier it had proscribed out- 
right. On 2 June an instruction was issued that ‘Turneys’ might be accepted as currency 
‘until the King shall have caused other money to be made’. 4 The studied vagueness 
over any timetable for a new coinage less than ten weeks after the dispatch of dies to 
Ireland, and the hint of more than a purely temporary toleration of inferior continental 
coin suggest that some review of the Mint was taking place and that a suspension of 
operation was contemplated. In November 1340 Rees was required to surrender his 
dies to the English treasurer but it is patent from the order that the Dublin mint had 
already been closed, probably for some time. 5 When the actual closure took place is 
not known but it is tempting to date it not later than 12 August 1339 when Rees gave 
up the office of Treasurer of Ireland and presumably also his subsidiary post of warden 
of the mint, no doubt yet another victim of the repeated shake-ups of both the English 
and Irish administrations in the stresses of the French War. 6 


1 Ibid., p. 679. In 1311 Edward II promised that 
the revenues of Ireland would henceforth be expended 
within the lordship but it was a pledge that was soon 
to be rendered nugatory. Cf. Lydon, op. cit., pp. 40 
and 49. 

2 C.C.R., Edward III: 1337-1339, pp. 436-7. 

3 C.C.R., Edward III: 1339-1341, p. 59. 

4 Ibid., p. 225. 

5 15 Nov. 1340. Ibid., p. 567. Rees is addressed as 
‘ late the treasurer of Ireland and keeper of the 
exchange [s/c] lately established at Dublin’ and he is 

instructed to return to the English exchequer ‘all the 
stamps, whether used or not, delivered to him for 


making money in Ireland and which he brought with 
him from that land to England’. 

6 For the date on which Rees surrendered the 
treasurership, vide Richardson and Sayles, op. cit. 
p. 102. On the King’s attitude towards his English 
and Irish ministers and officials during this period, 
vide A. J. Otway-Ruthwen, A History of Medieval 
Ireland (London, 1968), p. 257. John Rees had been 
appointed treasurer under John de Charlton when the 
latter had been made Justiciar in the previous purge 
of July 1337. Charlton, however, remained in office 
for less than a year because he in his turn was dis- 
missed in May 1338. 
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On the basis of the documents under review one can reasonably postulate that a 
coinage was struck by Edward III at Dublin under John Rees from some time after 
25 March 1339 until some date probably not later than 12 August 1339. It was intended 
to have been a coinage of pence, halfpence, and farthings, and we are led to believe 
that the dies for all three denominations were made available for the new mint. 1 Already 
in England, as we have seen above, halfpence and farthings of 10 ounce fine silver had 
been declared legal tender, except for the payment of the King’s taxes, up to any amount. 
Pennies, which were not covered by the debasement provisions and could only be 
struck of standard silver would have been coined at a loss and were no longer pro- 
duced. 2 Bearing in mind that the earlier mandate of 1336 to John de Windsor had speci- 
fied only halfpennies and farthings on the current London standard we may suppose that 
pennies were not struck in Dublin in 1339 and that what was struck was on the 10 ounce 
fine silver standard. 

We have already seen how on purely numismatic grounds there is a reasonable case 
to be made for associating Carlyon-Britton’s halfpenny and its companion halfpenny 
and farthing with the debased London halfpennies of 1335-43. From the evidence of 
the documents cited it seems equally reasonable to narrow this dating with some degree 
of assurance to 1339. That the coinage the Dublin halfpennies and farthings comprised 
was perfunctory in the extreme can be gauged, not only from its limited life and the 
remarkable rarity of the pieces that exist today, but also can be inferred from the order 
recalling John Rees’s dies in 1340 where there is more than a suggestion that part of 
the consignment had not been used. But the evidence we have is both too deficient and 
indistinct to allow of any quantification of the issue. 

Again, why the Dublin mint was of such short duration can only be hinted at. 
Professor Dolley has demonstrated how in the thirteenth century the function of the 
Anglo-Irish coinage was not primarily to serve the needs of the colony but rather 
to be siphoned off for the general requirements of the Crown as a supplement to the 
output of the English mints. 3 No doubt in part this again was the reason for the opening 
of the Dublin mint in 1338 at the start of the campaigns in France but the economic 
situation was certainly not favourable to any coinage in quantity; the lordship’s silver 
reserves were exhausted and the island virtually bankrupt, and the monetary policy 
that the Crown adopted was such that the traditional system served little purpose. 
Furthermore, changes in the Irish administration and the consequent uncertainty of 
office cannot have assured the Dublin mint any really practicable existence. It must 
be remembered too that the new coinage seems in practice to have been restricted to 
halfpennies and farthings although the possibility of pennies turning up one day cannot 
be ruled out. Fractional coins had been traditionally more acceptable as currency for 
the colony than the exportable penny and the concern expressed by the Crown on more 
than one occasion about the shortage of sterling in the colony may be more real than 

1 C.C.R. Edward III 1339-1341 p. 59. [“Turneys”], he has learned from the community of 

3 G. C. Brooke, English Coins (3rd edn., London, that land that great damage is done to the King and 
1950), p. 1 19. the men of the land by that prohibition, through lack 

3 Cf. Michael Dolley, Medieval Anglo-Irish Coins of money of sterling’ (C.C.R . , Edward HI: 1339-1341, 
(London, 1972), and the other publications by this p. 225), and three years earlier in the Council’s corn- 
author cited therein. The shortage of sterling in plaint to the communities over their apparent lack of 
Ireland is acknowledged in the order of 12 June 1339 support for the proposed new coinage of 1336. The 
concerning the circulation of ‘Turneys’ — ■*. . . although somewhat querulous tone of both documents should 
the King forbad the currency of that money not be altogether overlooked, however. 


5873C76 
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apparent. So much silver had been taken out of Ireland over the years that there were 
insufficient reserves to draw upon for the new coinage. As far as the needs of the native 
population were concerned it seems likely that ‘Turneys’ served the purposes of the 
island’s internal economy, so far as it was based on currency, more effectively than the 
issues of the royal mints. It was not to be for another 120 years that the Crown, under 
the influence of its Irish parliaments, began fully to appreciate the colony’s internal 
monetary needs and to meet them with a dual standard currency. 


Addendum 

While this paper was in the press halfpenny (b) was acquired by Spink and Son 
and subsequently sold by them to a Dublin collector in December 1976. See N.Circ. 
Dec. 1976, p. 476, and PI. 10477a. 



THE SILVER CROWNS OF TRURO AND EXETER 
UNDER CHARLES I 


F. R. COOPER 

Notes on the Mints of Truro and Exeter under Charles I formed the subject of a paper 
by R. C. Lockett published in BNJ, xxii (part ii), 1936/7, dated 1938. Contained therein 
are lists of coins for all denominations from unites to pennies, with illustrations of the 
obverse and reverse of the main die varieties. The purpose of this study is to assist 
in the identification of crowns not illustrated in Lockett’s paper: essentially those 
designated by suffixes because of differing reverses (obverses being unchanged), and to 
present some additional material. 

The basic Lockett enumeration consists of twelve varieties : 

Nos. 1 to 5 undated, attributed to Truro 
6 to 8 dated 1644, attributed to Exeter 
9 to 12 dated 1645, attributed to Exeter 

Both obverses and reverses of the above are shown on plates I and II, op. cit., and 
normally are easily distinguishable, although one meets with specimens so badly struck 
that care is needed; a double striking can alter the apparent relative position of letters 
in the legend in relation to the rest of the design. There remain seventeen sub-varieties 
recorded by Lockett the reverses of which require to be established: 

Nos. 4a Truro 1 coin 

8a, b, c, d Exeter, 1644 4 coins 

9a, 11a, 12a to j Exeter, 1645 12 coins 

We thus have twenty-nine in all. In addition the writer has found a variety of no. 7, 
and two of 1 2e, or f, the latter supporting the findings of Lingford and Paget (see below) ; 
but only two varieties of 12g, h, or i have been definitely established. There is little 
doubt that more extensive research would bring others to light. 

The obverse dies may be classified briefly as follows: 

I. King in profile on thick-set horse; two loose sash-ends extended; mm. rose. Lockett 1 only. 

The legend surrounding the above reads: carol vs d g mag brit fra et hi rex, with sleeve 
stops between the lettering. All other varieties have bri for brit. 

II. King three-quarter face on clumsy horse; sash tied in large bow; mm. rose. 

(a) ‘Semi-colon’ stops between words of legend, except for pellet after et. Lockett 2 only. 

(b) Colon stops between words throughout. Lockett 3 to 9. Some of the earlier strikings show 
‘semi-colon’ stops, evidently in course of alteration. 

III. King three-quarter face on slimmer horse; sash with two loose ends; sword more pointed; 
mm. castle. Lockett 10 to 12. 

The reverse dies do not yield to such a classification. They all exhibit a garnished 
shield, circumscribed with the legend: christo avspice regno; the shield is more or less 
oval, except on no. 12 where it is circular. Of the sub-varieties the reverses have been 
identified from the following sources. 
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Nos. 4a British Museum (Lockett reference). 

8a British Museum (Lockett reference). 

8b, c, d Lingford catalogue: Oct. 1950, lots 188-90. 1 

9a Same reverse as on no. 1 1 (Lockett). 

11a Same reverse as on no. 9 (Lockett). 

12a, c Lingford catalogue: Oct. 1950, lots 197, 199. 1 

12b British Museum (Lockett reference). 

12d Lockett’s description (two-pellet stops), and B.M. 

12etoj Lockett describes the group as having garnishing below the shield as on no. 8, i.e. 
plainer than on most of the earlier numbers: 12e and f have a pellet below the garnish- 
ing, but 12g, h, and i have not; 12j has no pellet before christo. 

12e, f Not separately distinguished by Lockett who saw in the B.M. 12e which (as his paper 
appeared with the proceedings of the B.N.S. for 1936/7) is assumed to be a 1935 acces- 
sion. A later accession within the description has been taken to represent 12f, which 
Lockett had seen in Mr. A. F. Baldwin’s collection. Both the Lingford catalogue, and 
that of H. G. Paget (1946) indicate four varieties of Lockett 12e or f, but unfortunately 
none was illustrated. 

12g, h, i Not separately distinguished by Lockett who saw them in Mr. Baldwin’s collection. 
Lingford and Paget each indicate without illustration only one coin in this subgroup, 
but the writer has recorded two (q.v.). It is possible that there has been some confusion 
between this subgroup and 12e or f, as 12e or f (var. 2) might be included within 
the subgroup g, h, i; the pellet-like projection at the base of the shield adjoins the 
garnishing. 

12j British Museum (Lockett reference). 



Lockett no. 1. rev. 



Lockett no. 10. obv. 


Specimens of this series that are both well struck and well preserved are difficult to 
obtain. Many were poor strikings on irregular flans, doubtless a reflection of the un- 
certain times; some of the best strikings seem to be examples of Lockett no. 1, on which 
the work is of fine quality. A reverse of the latter is reproduced above, together with an 
obverse of Lockett 10, on which the horse and rider are very clear. 

The table describes in columnar form the mint-marks and the main distinguishing 
features of the reverses by means of which they will generally be verified. In the ‘remarks’ 

1 Lockett states that varieties 8b and c were in the mens of these together with 8d are illustrated. A 
collection of Mr. A. F. Baldwin. In the Lingford similar remark applies to 12a and c. Hence the attri- 
catalogue prepared by Mr. A. H. F. Baldwin speci- butions. 
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column sue noted, inter alia* die daws seat ©na. jewm© titan mt& s^asdimsii;; fit is; jossilWie^ 
however, that stri kings may exist without stadt ®am. Vanfafliiai ®ff an®. 1 amsi H2te ®>r % 
haw been included where they seem to be consistent. wfittih titos dlm'ulfealiiim. 

It is not easy to generalize about the rarity of tiise varieties of tiiae Thuui® araxti. Eseter 
series but a few indications, with which the author agrees, an® afcroM % tike sate 
catalogues of three major collections, including that of Lodketit WnEadff:: 

H. E. G. Paget Sept. 1946 

H. M. Lingford Oct. 1950 

R. C. Lockett Oct. 1956 et seq. 


Lockett no. 2 
5 
8b 
10 


12j 


Described by Paget, Lingford, and Lockett as Very rate'. 

Not in Paget, or Lockett, but described in liugfoird as “waiy rase'. 

Not in Paget or Lockett; no comment in Lingford.. 

Described as ‘extremely rare' by Paget, who observes titat these was 
no specimen in Montagu. Murdoch, or Wakfey. AOtitatugfc the three 
collections cited were dispersed well before Lockett's work, was pub- 
lished, the observation was made possible because this variety las the 
unique mint-mark combination of obverse castle and reverse rose. Also 
described as ‘extremely rare' in Lingford and as Very rare' in. Lockett. 
Not in Paget, Lingford, or Lockett. 


A specimen of 8b is in the Heberden Coin Room ; specimens of the other four arre 
in the British Museum. 

Examination and comparison of the reverse dies of the whole series show that a 
segment of each die containing the mint-mark and. where applicable, the date, is 
sufficiently distinctive for identification. These are accordingly reproduced on tin© two 
plates. (Pis. VII and VIII). 

In conclusion the writer wishes to express thanks for courtesies in being allowed to 
study the holdings of the series in the British Museum, and in the Heberden Coin Room 
at the Ashmolean Museum. 


TABLE 

Reverse die 


Lockett 

no. 

Obv. 

die 

Mm. 

Pellets 
by mm. 

1. r. 

Date 

Numerals 
of date 

Head of 
harp 

Remarks 

Truro 

1 

I 

Rose 

0 

1 

— 

— 

Scroll 

'Fine work' 

2 

J la 

ft 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Bird 

'Barrelled garniture' 

3 

lib 


2 

2 

— 

— 

Bird 

Plainer garnishing 

4 

ft 

»» 

1 

I 

— 

— 

Scroll 


4a 

»» 

ft 

1 

1 



Scroll 

Upper scrolls of garnishing hear 
projections as on many later 
varieties 

5 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Scroll 

Garnishing as on 4a 

Exeter 

6 

ft 

ft 

0 

0 

1644 


Scroll 

Mm. divides date 

7 


ft 

0 

0 

ft 


Scroll 

Flaw by 1 of date 

7 var. 

ft 

ft 

0 

1 

ft 

Compressed 

9 

Date very close to mm. 

8 

„ 

ft 

0 

0 

ft 

Spread 

Bird 

Garnishing plainer at base of shield 
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Reverse die 


Lockett 

Obv. 

Mm. 

Pellets 
by mm. 

Date 

Numerals 
of date 

Head of 
harp 

Remarks 







no. 

die 


1. 

r. 





8a 

lib 

Rose 

1 

0 

1644 

Small 

Bird 

Date close to o of regno 

8b 

tt 

tt 

0 

0 

tt 

Spread 

Scroll 

Last 4 of date close to mm. 

8c 

it 

tt 

2 

1 

tt 

Small 

Scroll 

Two pellets before date 

8d 

it 

tt 

1 

0 

it 

Spread 

Scroll 

sto of christo closed 

9 

it 

Ex 

1 

1 

1645 


Scroll 

Same die as 11a 

9a 

a 

»» 

1 

1 

1645/4 


Scroll 

Same die as 1 1 

10 

III 

Rose 

1 

1 

1645 


Bird 

Flaw connects c and e of avspice 

11 

a 

Ex 

1 

1 

1645/4 


Scroll 

Same die as 9a 

11a 

tt 

tt 

1 

1 

1645 


Scroll 

Same die as 9 

12 

tt 

Castle 

1 

1 

1645 


Bird 


12a 

it 

it 

1 

1 

tt 


It 

Flaw connects 4 and 5 of date 

12b 

it 

tt 

1 

0 

tt 


tt 

1 of date is blundered 
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Mm. castle is more rectangular. 









Flaw by s of christo. Harp low 
in quartering 
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Two-pellet stops throughout 

See note supra re plainer garnish- 









ing on varieties 12e to j. Apart 
from 1 2g, h, i, all varieties have 
a pellet (or projection) below the 
garnishing, at base of shield 
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12j 
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tt 

4 and 5 
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Notes: On reverses 6, 7, 7 var., 8a, b, d, the mm. has been re-cut to represent a fuller rose blossom. The reverses 
of the four varieties of Lockett 8 form a minor anomaly: the features of no. 8 were shown by him to 
have plainer garnishing at the base of shield, and a bird-headed harp. All varieties, however, have the 
more elaborate kind, while 8b, c, d, have the scroll-headed harp. 
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SIMON’S CROMWELL CROWN DIES IN THE 
ROYAL MINT MUSEUM AND BLONDEAU’S 
METHOD FOR THE PRODUCTION OF 
LETTERED EDGES 

PETER P. GASPAR 


For the student of English coinage technique there is no more interesting entry in 
Hocking's catalogue of the die collection in the Royal Mint Museum than the items 
number 18 and 19, whose descriptions follow: 1 


18. Crown. Matrix. Obv. (by Simon), laureated and draped bust of Cromwell to left, different from 
punch No. 16 and from Simon’s coins; olivar.d.g.rp.ang.sco.hib &c. pro. 

19. Crown. Matrix. Rev., 1658 (by Simon). Crowned and garnished shield of arms, differing in 
details from known coins: pax qvaeritvr bello, 1658. 


The significant position of these instruments in the history of English die-making is 
that if they were correctly identified they would be the earliest known matrices bearing 
complete designs, including lettering and date. Hocking lists twenty further lettered 
matrices for the following century, 2 but the earliest lettered punch to survive is from the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century or the second decade of the nineteenth century. 3 

If Hocking’s identification of the Simon Cromwell crown matrices and of the twenty 
other lettered matrices of the following century is accepted, then we must conclude 
that the intention existed to eliminate the practice of lettering dies with individual letter 
punches long before it was finally practical to do so. The absence of lettered punches 
for the 1660-1760 period in the museum of the Royal Mint, while more than 200 
unlettered punches survive from this period, would suggest that it was not feasible to 
raise punches from the twenty-two lettered matrices, or that perhaps by sheer chance 
no lettered punches have survived. The latter view is certainly unlikely, considering the 
large number of heavily used unlettered punches which remain. If the production of 
lettered punches had been within the realm of technical feasibility, the great saving in 
time which their use would have effected makes it unlikely that so many unlettered 
punches would have been prepared and put into use. 

It is the thesis of this paper that, with all due respect to Hocking, the objects identified 
as Simon’s Cromwell crown matrices are actually dies, the very dies that struck the 
original Cromwell crown pieces attributed to Simon. 4 This proposition is not a new one, 


1 W. J. Hocking, Catalogue of the Coins, Tokens, 
Medals, Dies and Seals in the Museum of the Royal 
Mint, voi. ii. Dies, Medals and Seals, HMSO, London, 
1910, p. 5. 

8 Ibid., nos. 94, 99, 237, 324, 326, 353. 356, 360, 
366, 373, 390, 393-6, 399, 401, 404, 406, and 408. 

3 Ibid., no. 421 is a lettered punch for the reverse 
of a pattern guinea by L. Pingo. No. 423 is a lettered 

obverse punch for the Military Guinea, also by L. 
Pingo. 


* For a recent and thorough summary of the 
Cromwell coinage see: M. Lessen, BNJ xxxv (1966), 
163. These crown dies were among the nineteen 
punches and dies purchased by Isaac Newton, Master 
of the Mint, in 1700. The purchase is reported in the 
minutes of the 9 Nov. 1700 meeting of the Board of 
the Royal Mint and in an item dated 25 Dec. 1700 
in the manuscript record of Statements of the Warden's 
and Master's Accounts kept by Newton. See: S. A. H. 
Whetmore, BNJ xxx (I960.), 159. 
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but was endorsed by Vertue, 1 Ruding, 2 and Henfrey. 3 Its resurrection requires us to 
re-examine the method by which the edge inscription was applied to the Cromwell 
crown. It will be argued that for both the Cromwell and Petition crowns, as for all English 
coinages with which Blondeau may have been associated, 4 the edge inscription was 
applied in a separate operation prior to the striking of the obverse and reverse, and that 
the final striking was carried out without the benefit of a collar. This idea too is not a 
new one, having been suggested by H. G. Stride in 1957, 5 but we shall see that previously 
held views about the manner in which the edge inscription was applied to the Cromwell 
crown require modification. 

A comparison of photographs (PI. IX, 1 and 2) of impressions from the alleged 
crown matrices (obverse shown in PI. IX, 3) with photographs of the Simon crown 
pieces (PI. IX, 4 and 5) offers vivid support to the thesis of this paper. The obverse 
‘matrix’ carries the identical pronounced die break present in some stage of its develop- 
ment on all surviving coins of the issue attributed to Simon. 6 In all respects the obverse 
and reverse ‘matrices’ appear identical with the Simon coins. 7 Marvin Lessen has 
written of the impressions from these ‘matrices’ illustrated by Hocking: 8 ‘I am unable 
to discern any differences between this impression and a normal Simon striking, at 
least nothing which could not be explained by the condition of the steel.’ 9 

It is tempting to dismiss the description in Hocking’s great catalogue of what we must 
now call the Simon Cromwell crown dies as an error caused by the shape of these 
objects — -they resemble modern matrices in their lack of a neck. However, Hocking 
has written a comprehensive account of the Cromwell dies, and we must therefore 
examine Hocking’s arguments with care. Two principal objections were raised by 
Hocking to the earlier identification of the objects w'ith which we are concerned as the 
dies which struck the Simon Cromwell crowns: 10 (1) ‘They have no neck like dies, and 
could not easily be used to strike coins.’ (2) ‘The inscriptions are also different in style 
from those on Simon’s coins, none of the letters having identations at the bases.’ 

As to the first of these points, the slight curvature of the surface outside of the rim 
beading does certainly preclude the use of these objects as dies together with a collar, 
and our discussion of the second point will establish beyond doubt that the Simon 
Cromwell crowns were struck without simultaneous use of a collar. Hocking states that 
the bases of both ‘matrices are out of parallelism with the faces’ and that ‘this would 
make it almost impossible to obtain a good impression on them from the master 

1 G. Vertue, Medals, Coins, Great Seals, and Other reverse ‘matrices’ with photographs of a specimen 

Works of Thomas Simon, 2nd edn., J. Nichols, of the Simon Cromwell crown (in the British Museum) 
Londpn, 1780, p. 78. that shows the die break distinctly. This photographic 

2 R. Ruding, Annals of the Coinage of Great overlaying comparison technique facilitates very 

Britain and its Dependencies, 3rd edn., John Hcarne, accurate comparisons of design elements on different 
London, 1840, vol. II, p. 336, note. numismatic specimens and allows detection of posi- 

2 H. W. Henfrey, Nnmismata Cromweltiana, John tional variations greater than c. 0 02 mm. Its applica- 
Russell Smith, London 1877, p. 131. tion leaves no doubt concerning the identity of the 

4 But see A. J. Nathanson, Thomas Simon, his Life die crack carried by the Simon Cromwell crowns and 
and Work, 1618-1665, London, 1976. the crack on the objects Hocking called matrices. 

* H. G. Stride, ‘The Royal Mint’, part XI, Scaby's The photographic overlaying technique is described 
Coin and Medal Bulletin, July 1957, p. 286. by its inventor: J. A. Haxby, Transactions of the 

“ H. W. A. Linecar and A. G. Stone, English Proof Canadian Numismatic Research Society, vii. 42 and 
and Pattern Crown Size Pieces, Spink & Son, London, 100 (1971). 

1968, p. 2. 8 W. J. Hocking, Numismatic Chronicle, 4th ser., 

7 Minute comparison was carried out by Dr. ix (1908), p. 56. 1 Lessen, op. cit., p. 169. 

James Haxby of photographs of both obverse and 10 Hocking, 1908, pp. 102-3. 
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puncheons or to transmit impressions from them to working punches.’ 1 Hocking does, 
however, attribute a coin in the Hunterian Museum to the use of the obverse ‘matrix’ 
as a die muled with Tanner’s reverse die. 2 

Turning to the second point it is certainly true, as Figures 1 to 5 reveal, that the bases 
of most letters both on the obverse and reverse do have a different appearance on the 
Simon crown pieces and on the objects we identify as the dies which struck the coins. 
Rubber impressions from the dies resemble the dies themselves rather than the 
coins in the details of the lettering. Hocking noted that on the objects he identified as 
matrices and on the impressions he had taken from them, there are no indentations at 
the bases of the letters, while the coins show these indentations or bifurcations clearly. 
This apparent discrepancy is explained by the formation of indented or bifurcated 
letter bases on the coins due to a radial outward flow of metal during the striking of a 
blank in a mechanical press without the use of a collar to restrain the outward metal 
flow. C. W. Peck has pointed out that the curved serifs and bifurcated letters that were 
believed by Hocking to be a stylistic feature of Simon’s work, 3 were in fact a consequence 
of striking coins under the pressure provided by mechanical presses without constrain- 
ing the blank within a collar. 4 These bifurcations persisted until the use of collars was 
introduced and are still evident in such ungirdled coinages as the Maria Theresa talers. 5 * 

A comparison of coins struck from similar dies with and without the use of a collar 
provides a vivid demonstration of this effect. PI. IX, 6 shows part of the obverse legend 
on an 1816 shilling (ESC 1228). PI. IX, 7 shows the same portion of the obverse legend 
on a shilling of the same date struck from a similar die on a flan that by accident was 
not enclosed within a collar. PL IX, 8 shows the entire obverse of this latter piece. All 
the letters on the piece struck without a collar show the indented bases which are 
totally absent on the normally struck piece. 

The absence of bifurcated letter bases from the modern impressions taken from the 
Simon crown dies is due to the nature of the substrate 0 and striking pressure, the modern 
impressions having been taken gently and gradually in soft materials and therefore 
perfectly mirroring the dies, showing no distortion of the lettering and hence straight 
letter bases. 

Hocking also employs the presence of bifurcations on the so-called fifty-shilling 
piece of Cromwell as evidence that they were struck from different dies from those 
that struck the Cromwell broads on which bifurcations are barely discernible. 7 Lessen 
concurs with Henfrey in stating that both coins were struck from the same dies. Lessen 
has suggested that the bifurcation appears to be a function of the striking process and 
is possibly related to the thickness of the metal used. 8 The thicker the blank, the greater 


1 Ibid., p. 103. 

2 This piece is no. 24 in Lessen’s catalog of the 
Cromwell coinage. 

9 Hocking wrote of Simon's work (Hocking 1908, 
p. 97): ‘His letters are for the most part distinguished 
by a bifurcation or indentation at the bases of the 
vertical bars — a form of ornamentation of frequent 
occurrence since that date.’ 

4 C. W. Peck, English Copper, Tin and Bronze Coins 

in the British Museum, 1558-1958, 2nd edn., London, 

1969, p. 143. See also K. Bressett, The Colonial 

Newsletter, vol. 2, no. 4, Oct.-Dcc. 1961. 

1 An amusing indication of how widespread was 


the misapprehension that bifurcated lettering on dies 
is necessary for the appearance of bifurcated letters 
on coins is afforded by the observation that modern 
London dies for the Maria Theresa talers were pro- 
duced with slight bifurcations on some letters — 
always less pronounced, however, than those that 
appear on the coins. 

8 Lessen, op. cil., p. 169, refers to the impressions 
illustrated by Hocking as possibly being of wax. 
The impressions illustrated in PI. IX, 1 and 2 are 
silicone rubber direct castings. 

• Hocking, 1908, p. 100. 

“ Lessen, op. cit., p. 166. 
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the ease of metal flow that is to be expected, and the extent of bifurcation should increase 
with increasing outward flow of metal. 1 Only minor variations in the appearance of the 
letters have been noted by Lessen, however, when it was possible to compare strikings 
in different metals from the same die or in one metal but of different thicknesses, all in 
the series of Cromwell coins. 2 

We are therefore forced to dismiss the distinction based on bifurcated letters between 
the objects identified by Hocking as matrices and the dies from which the Cromwell 
crowns were struck. We now know that Hocking’s ‘matrices’ were the original Simon 
dies. The bifurcations seen on the coins are significant because they provide positive evi- 
dence that the Simon Cromwell crowns were struck without simultaneous use of a collar. 

The presence, on the object described by Hocking as the obverse matrix, of precisely 
the same die crack across the lower portion of the bust as is found on the coins, proves 
beyond doubt that it was indeed the die from which the original Cromwell crowns 
were struck. Careful comparison of the positions of all design elements including the 
inscriptions on both the obverse and reverse dies with those on the coins leads to the 
same conclusion. 

Since coins are known with varying states of the same characteristic obverse die 
crack (but it is believed that no coins exist without a trace of the crack) the only way 
in which the objects under consideration could really have been matrices is if a series 
of punches had been raised which sank a series of dies with varying states of the obverse 
die crack. This theoretical alternative 3 is precluded by the unlikelihood of successfully 
raising several punches from a cracked matrix. One punch could, moreover, produce 
enough dies for the striking of a much larger issue of coins than that of the Cromwell 
crown. 

The author is not aware of evidence aside from their listing by Hocking for the use 
of fully lettered matrices before the end of the eighteenth century. It is suggested that all 
twenty-two of the objects described by Hocking as being earlier lettered matrices are 
dies. This generalization is based upon careful examination of the remaining twenty 
instruments and comparison with surviving tools known to be dies, and with coins. 
Existing records do, however, indicate that matrices were indeed produced before 1700. 4 
These seem to have been impressions of device and portrait punches made by the 
engravers. Whether these early matrices were actually employed to raise punches is not 
definitely known. 5 If the twenty-two early coining implements listed by Hocking as 
matrices are regarded as dies, as this paper suggests, then the earliest surviving matrices 
may be sought among the objects listed by Hocking as unlettered matrices of the late 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 6 The earliest object in the die collection of the 

1 F. R. Barton, Nickel Coinage, Mond Nicke! beginning of the reign of George III were sunk from 
Company, n.d. (1926), p. 32. a single punch as suggested by Peck (op. cit., pp. 142, 

1 Private communication from M. Lessen, 1975. 201, 207, 212, 232) or were instead the products of 

3 Suggested to the author by Dr. Alfred P. Wolf. several punches raised from one or more matrices. 

* For a warrant from Charles II to the Roettiers 4 Hocking, 1910, nos. 255, 306, 328. 329, 386, 387, 
for the engraving of 'Puncheons, Counter Puncheons, 41 1, 412, 415, 417, 510, 512, 514. Some of these tools 
Maurices and Dyes’ and for the receipt given by the appear upon examination to be unfinished dies, c.g. 
Roettiers for payment, see: J. K. R. Murray, BNJ nos. 255, 328, 329, 386, 387, 512, 514. While 306 may 
xxxviii (1969), p. 113. be a matrix, it belongs to the reign of George III, not 

5 Pertinent to this question is the author’s current Anne. No. 510 does appear to be a matrix for an Irish 

investigation to determine whether the farthing reverse halfpenny obverse of 1781. 
dies for the reigns of George I and II and for the 
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Royal Mint Museum presently recognizable with complete certainty as a matrix is a 
lettered guinea obverse matrix of 1813. 1 

If the thesis is accepted that the subjects of this paper are the original Simon Cromwell 
crown dies, then the edges of the crown pieces were not marked with the inscription 
*has-nisi peritvrvs mihi-adimat-nemo by the blank being held in a collar while struck 
with the obverse and reverse dies. This is a necessary conclusion since the objects we 
have identified as dies for the Cromwell crown could not, because of their shape, be 
used with a collar. We have seen that this conclusion is reinforced by the occurrence of 
bifurcated letter bases on the coins. Unfortunately this conclusion once again draws us 
into conflict w'ith a deduction made by Hocking. 

Hocking has described the competition between the Company of Moneyers and 
Peter Blondeau held in 1651 in which patterns were prepared to determine the manner 
in which lettering and graining would be applied to the edges of coins to be produced 
by the screw' press. 2 It was suggested by Hocking that David Ramage, the champion of 
the Moneyers, marked the edges of his coins by means of a segmented collar. Hocking 
quotes Blondeau as stating that this method destroyed many dies and collars because 
the screw of the press was not sufficiently accurate to prevent the upper die from 
occasionally striking the collar upon its descent. Hocking believed that Blondeau, to 
lessen the consequences of this problem, substituted a thin strip of engraved steel for 
the segmented collar. 

The use of a stencil-like steel strip held in a collar to apply edge lettering was believed 
by Hocking to constitute the ‘new' invention, not yet practised in any state in the world’, 
that Blondeau himself claimed. 3 The thin strip of steel, according to Hocking, carried 
the inscription with which the edge of the coin was to be marked as a series of perfora- 
tions shaped as letters. The steel strip (or several overlapping strips) W'as placed within 
a smooth collar, and the blank to be coined was placed within the steel strip. When 
the blank was struck w'ith the dies it would expand through the perforations of the 
inscribed band and be contained by the smooth collar. The edge would thus be marked 
with raised lettering w'hose relief corresponds to the thickness of the inscribed band. 
The coin and band together would finally be knocked out of the smooth collar, and the 
band would spring free leaving the finished coin. 

The virtue of this method, according to Hocking, was that the bands were easier 
and cheaper to make than the segmented collars, and therefore their loss upon being 
mistakenly struck and shattered by the upper die was less serious than the loss of a 
segmented collar. The Cromwell crowns, half-crowns, ‘fifty shilling piece’, and broad were 
believed by Hocking to have had their edges marked by this method at the same time 
that the obverse and reverse impressions were applied. Simon’s later Petition Crown 
was believed by Hocking to have been produced in the same manner. 


1 Hocking, 1910 p. 27, no. 422. 

1 Henfrey describes the compeiition in greater 
detail. See Henfrey, op. cit., pp. 61-91. For biased 
but contemporary views, see T. Violet, The Answer of 
the Corporation of Mothers in the Mint, at the Tower 
of London , to two false and scandalous Lihells printed 
at London, and lately come forth without date. Printed 
for the Corporation of Moniers, 1653. Violet includes 

in his work ‘A most humble memorandum from 


Peter Blondeau concerning the offers by him made to 
this Commonwealth for the coyning of the mome, by 
a new invention not yet practised in any state of the 
world . . .’. It has been suggested that Blondeau’s 
coining press may have been a drop press rather than 
a screw press: C. L. Mason, Beaby's Coin and Medal 
Bulletin, May 1948, p. 197. 

a In Blondeau's *A most humble memorandum . . .’ 
reprinted by Violet, op. cit. 
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In his description of the method by which the edges of the larger Cromwell pieces 
and the Petition Crown of Charles II were lettered, Hocking is in complete accord with 
George F. Ansell, who described the process similarly in his book, The Royal Mint. 1 
Ansell, who was employed in the coining department of the Royal Mint from 1856 to 
1868, attributed the description of the steel band used to letter the edge of the Petition 
Crown to W. H. Barton, Deputy Master. Ansell noted that the edge of the specimen 
of the Petition Crown in the Royal Mint museum is slightly concave, and suggested 
that this was a deliberate means taken to protect the inscription, the famous petition. 

Hocking suggested that the segmented collar was replaced by the steel band in order 
to decrease the loss suffered when the descent of the upper die was not perfectly centred 
within the collar, and therefore die and collar collided, destructively. When the upper 
die struck and shattered the thin steel band, the latter could be easily and inexpensively 
replaced. The die would, however, also strike the massive outer collar which encom- 
passed the steel band (and the blank within) and would be damaged as surely and as 
severely as by the segmented collar. Frequent replacement of the upper die would have 
been necessary, although this would perhaps have been less costly and time-consuming 
to replace than the segmented lettered collar. Therefore it is reasonable to suggest that 
a method was sought for lettering the edges which minimized the destruction of engraved 
dies as well as engraved collars. One method, although quite slow, would have been to 
use the inscribed thin steel bands as described by Ansell and Hocking together with 
blank dies as suggested by Stride. 2 Stride quotes the 1662 contract with Blondeau: ‘He 
is to make all Gold and Silver pieces round before they are sized and to marke ye Edges 
of all the Gold and Silver Coynes with Letters or Graynings according to their respective 
Sizes before they are Stamped upon the flat sides. He is likewise to prepare the Rings 
or Viroles of Steel for marking the Edges of the Severall Coynes with Letters and 
Graynings.’ 3 

The striking of the Petition and Reddite Crowns without a collar is indicated by the 
observation that the neck of the surviving obverse die 4 has a larger diameter ( 1 -639 to 
1-6668 inches) than that of the coins struck from it. The specimen of the Petition Crown 
in the Royal Mint museum has a diameter found to vary between 1-577 and 1-5835 
inches, depending on the position of measurement. Its companion Reddite Crown has a 
measured diameter between 1-5565 and 1-5688 inches. 5 Since the diameter of the die is 
between 0-05 and 0-11 inches greater than that of the coins, the die, although provided 
with a neck, could not have fitted within a collar which simultaneously provided the 
edge lettering. 

It is interesting to note that the Petition and Reddite Crowns do not display bifurcated 
letter bases. However, while the presence of bifurcations strongly suggests that no 


1 G. F. Ansell, The Royal Mint, 3rd edn., London, 
1871, pp. 61-2. 

2 Stride, op. cit., 

2 Ibid. p. 289. Stride’s quotation (unreferenced) is 
from the 18 Apr. 1662 order of the Privy Council 
Board on Mint Affairs, Mint Record Books, Mint 

1/1, p. 145. The same order (p. 144) tells us that 
Blondeau is “. . . to prepare and make ready . . . 
the Engines to mark the Edges of the Moneys with 
Letters and Graynings, the great presses for Coining 

of Moneys . . If the inference is drawn that the 


edge-marking apparatus is less massive than the 
coining presses, then this speaks against Stride’s 
suggestion. Application of edge lettering by striking 
with blank dies and using an inscribed band within 
a solid collar would require presses as powerful as 
those employed with engraved dies. 

* Hocking, 1910, 1, p. 11, no. 102. 

6 These measurements were kindly provided by 
G. P. Dyer, Librarian and Curator of the Royal 
Mint. 
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collar was used during striking, the absence of bifurcations does not prove that a collar 
was employed during striking. The absence of bifurcations may be due to multiple 
impressions of the die on the blank, as in the production of medals or modern proof 
coins. A single striking at increased pressure could also produce a coin without indented 
letter bases. 1 

Examination of the rims of Petition Crowns in the British Museum and the Royal 
Mint leads the author to believe that the edge lettering was applied before the blank 
was struck with the obverse and reverse dies, rather than afterwards. 

The edge lettering on the Petition Crown may have been applied as first suggested 
by Ansell, with the thin engraved steel band acting as a stencil through which the blank 
was forced to expand by the pressure exerted by blank dies. The single curved ‘witness 
line’ which follows the words ‘more’ and ‘him’ 2 was cited by Ansell as early as 1862 as 
being due to the use of this device. 3 

Hocking proposed that the edges of the Cromwell 
crown, half-crown, ‘fifty shilling piece’, and broad were 
lettered with a similar device. Close examination of the 
coins suggests instead that the edge lettering was rolled 
on to all the Cromwell coins of Simon by a precursor 
of the Castaing machine, which Hocking believed to have been used only for the 
Cromwell shilling. 4 Examination of the Blondeau pattern half-crowns of 1651 revealed 
that the same method was used! 

Hocking has argued that the vertical lines surrounding two dots in the edge inscrip- 
tion on the Simon Cromwell crown: 


MORE \V 
HIA\> J) 


HAS • NISI • PERITVRVS 


MIH1 • ADIMAT • NEMO •* 


represents the overlapping edges of the steel ribbon used to letter the edges and that 
the dots between the vertical lines indicate the positions of guide marks or catches 
which secured the two segments of the inscribed ribbon uniformly with respect to each 
other. 5 This arrangement may be represented as follows: 



> i j — ^T-rrbz: r . = 3 


outer view of overlapping ribbons with ‘rear’ ribbon 
indicated by dotted lines 


side view of overlapping ribbons 


PI. IX, 9 and 10 are photomicrographs (at x6 magnification) of the two areas on 
the edge of a Simon Cromwell crown where vertical witness lines surround dots. The 


* The author is grateful to Messrs A. Crowhurst 
and G. Johnson of the Royal Mint, Tower Hill, for 
pointing out that high striking pressures could cause 
an apparent doubling of letters. Multiple striking is 
of course another source of doubled lettering, and 
these two quite different processes are not always 
readily distinguishable from the appearance of the 
coins. A Reddite Crown in the British Museum shows 
doubling of the letters of carolvs on the obverse. 


s For illustrations of the edge inscriptions of the 
Petition and Reddite Crowns, see Linecar and Stone, 
op. cit., p. 9. 

3 G. F. Ansell, A Treatise on Coining, J. S. Virtue, 
London, 1862, p. 25. This is the work to which Ansell 
later refers as the first edition of The Royal Mint. 

1 Hocking, 1908, p. 56. 

6 Ibid., p. 91. 
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important features to be noted are: (a) The dots are both doubled. ( b ) In Figure 10 
there is a raised region where the dots overlap, (c) The left-hand line is stronger than 
the right in both PI. IX, 9 and 10. 

Features a and b are not compatible with the use of overlapping steel bands. If one 
of the dots of a doubled pair were on a rear band behind the band carrying the other 
dot, we would expect to see clearly defined on the coin only one dot and the region 
where the dots overlap. Instead in PI. IX, 10 we see both dots and the overlap area 
clearly defined. These features are easily explained if the edge inscription was applied 



1 overlap area 

by rolling a blank between two parallel bars inscribed • has • nisi • peritvrvs • and 
• mihi • adimat • Nemo • * respectively. The overlap may have occurred because both bars 
were longer than half the circumference of the blank or perhaps because the blanks 
underwent skidding while being passed between the bars. Such overlapping inscriptions 
are common on the milled crowns and half-crowns of the period 1662-1760. PI. IX, 1 1 
shows such an overlap region on the edge of a 1700 crown. The vertical marks closely 
resemble those of PI. IX, 9. Overlap is indicated by the bisection of the right dot in 
PI. IX, 11. 

It is therefore suggested that the edges of the Simon Cromwell crowns (and the 
half-crowns, ‘fifty shilling pieces’ and broads as well) were lettered with an edge-marking 
device similar to the later Castaing machine rather than with inscribed steel bands held 
within an outer collar as suggested by Hocking and later by Stride. It is clear that 
Blondeau’s method for the production of lettered edges involved the use of a device 
like the later Castaing machine. We are not yet in a position to answer the question 
whether Blondeau’s method was his own invention, or whether the extreme secrecy 
with which he guarded it was intended to conceal its source. 

In summary, the available evidence supports the view that the dies from which the 
Simon Cromwell crowns were struck are preserved in the Royal Mint museum, having 
been mistakenly catalogued as matrices in 1910. The Cromwell pieces of Simon seem 
all to have been struck without simultaneous use of a collar, and the edge lettering of 
the larger pieces was rolled on in an operation separate from, and prior to, striking 
with a device similar to the later Castaing machine. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS (PI. IX) 

1. Impression from the obverse ‘matrix’ (Royal Mint) 

2. Impression from the reverse ‘matrix’ (Royal Mint) 

3. Obverse of the alleged matrix (Royal Mint) 

4. Obverse of a Simon Cromwell crown (American Numismatic Society) 

5. Reverse of a Simon Cromwell crown (American Numismatic Society) 

6. Partial obverse legend, 1816 shilling, normally struck (Bank of Canada) 

7. Partial obverse legend, 1816 shilling, struck without collar (Bank of Canada) 

8. Obverse of 1816 shilling, struck without collar (Bank of Canada) 

9. Partial edge inscription (magnification x6) of Simon Cromwell crown (Eric P. Newman) 

10. Partial edge inscription (magnification X 6) of Simon Cromwell crown (Eric P. Newman) 

11. Partial view of edge of 1700 William III crown (Bank of Canada) 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF SOME 
DISTINGUISHED NUMISMATISTS OF A 
PREVIOUS GENERATION 

A talk given by c. e. blunt to the British Numismatic Society, 

May 1973 


At a meeting of this Society a year or two ago, the Director asked me if I could tell 
members anything about W. J. Andrew personally. I had to confess that, by the time 
I came into numismatics, Andrew was on his way out and that in fact I never met him. 
But his question set me thinking that perhaps there were numismatists that I had known 
who might be little more than names to many people today, and that it might possibly 
be of interest if I made an attempt to clothe the bare bones of the names with some 
flesh and blood. The Director approved the idea and it has given me much pleasure 
to cast my mind back over the fifty years that 1 have been in numismatics and in so 
doing to revive many happy memories of them. This will be a personal — -at times 
perhaps gossipy — account and I shall only in passing attempt assessments of the numis- 
matic achievements of those of whom I speak. If I succeed in making those who are only 
names come in part to life, my purpose will have been achieved. 1 

First and foremost I want to speak of the man whose numismatic disciple I was, who 
first introduced me to the subject and to whom I am so deeply indebted, as will appear. 
John Shirley Shirley-Fox was, I believe, born in Wiltshire as John Shirley Fox and later 
assumed Shirley as an additional surname. 2 The family went to live in Paris when he 
was eleven and this fact at once provided a bond between us as I had done the same 
thing at the age of eight. His brother, Harry Earle Fox, a few years his senior, was able 
to supplement his pocket money by taking a job for Thomas Cook selling entrance 
tickets at the great exhibition of 1878 that was then taking place in Paris. The job, in 
which Shirley helped, at times involved quite a lot of money — the two boys returning 
occasionally with as much as £200 in cash. In those days there was an international 
currency between a number of European countries and even America — England and 
Germany being the odd men out — and the five-franc pieces of France, Belgium, and 
Switzerland — large silver coins comparable to our crown pieces — circulated alongside 
five-peseta pieces from Spain, five-lira pieces from Italy and the Papal States, and even 
dollars from Peru, Chile, and Mexico. It was this mixture of currency passing through 
their hands that first aroused the interest of the two boys in numismatics and they added 
to their small collection by purchases from the various international couriers who 
thronged the Exhibition. 


1 The Numismatic Chronicle does no! publish 
obituary notices as such but reference Ls made in the 
annual Presidential addresses to the deaths that have 
occurred in the preceding year and these include a 
brief tribute to the more distinguished Fellows. The 
British Numismatic Journal used similarly not to 

publish obituary notices but started the practice in 


vol. xxiii 11938-41) on the death of its first president, 
Major Cariyon-Britton, and has since carried it on 
for its more distinguished members. References to 
both publications have been added as footnotes to 
this paper; the references to NC are to the Proceed- 
ings. 

2 NC 1939, p. 21 ; BNJ xxiii (1938^10), p. 365. 
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Shirley stayed on in Paris when his father was recalled to England — I rather think 
the father worked for Thomas Cook— and studied art there, which he was to make his 
profession. His brother became a journalist and, as a reporter in Athens, collected 
Greek copper coins. The best of the silver was even in those days beyond his means, but 
the no less interesting copper was much neglected and he was able lo build a significant 
collection in this series which he bequeathed to the British Museum. Alas, I never 
knew him. I would have liked to have done so for he was clearly a distinguished scholar 
both in the Greek and the English series, but by the time I first met Shirley Iris brother 
had had a breakdown from which he never recovered. He spent the last years of his 
life at Woolhampton, a little village on the Bath Road where he was much loved by 
the children whom he taught about birds, flowers, and fishes. He died at Devizes at 
the age of fifty-seven. 1 

The Fox brothers made a complementary team. Harry could interpret the documents; 
Shirley’s artistic eye caught the finer points of style on the coins. The results of their 
team-work are displayed in their masterly study of the coinage of Edward I and II 
which even now, after some sixty years, still in its essentials holds good. Shirley was a 
keen fisherman. He was good with his hands and tied his own flies — something which, 
as dry fly fishermen know, requires both skill and patience. This same technical pro- 
ficiency prompted him to see whether he could engrave coins that might deceive even 
an expert. Fortunately he kept his products apart from his real collection and he was 
careful to retain them. There were only three or four. The most successful was a London 
penny of Henry IV’s heavy coinage, a well-known rarity. On one or two of these there 
was an object on the king’s breast that had been the subject of some controversy. 
Walters, the leading authority on Henry IV, had maintained that it was a star and, as 
if to satisfy him, Shirley engraved on his creation an object which could be nothing 
else than a star — and he posted it to Walters for his inspection. Style and lettering were 
of course impeccable and Walters told me later that the coin would have completely 
taken him in — had Shirley not made the mistake of not sending it by registered post. 

Shirley-Fox became a portrait painter and when I first met him, about 1919, was 
living in a charming eighteenth-century house in Marlborough. He had married another 
artist, whose maiden name was Ada Holland, and you will find her name cropping up 
in the annals of the Chelsea circle at the turn of the century. Of the two she was generally 
judged to be the better artist and it was characteristic of her that, on marrying, she gave 
up painting professionally on the grounds that there was not room for two artists in 
one family, though she continued her interest in it by encouraging many boys at the 
school at Marlborough. Mrs. Shirley-Fox owned Rosetti Studios, a block in Flood 
Street, Chelsea, and, when one of the studios chanced to become vacant, they some- 
times occupied it temporarily and had a little London season. After leaving Marlborough, 
they went to live in Bath, first in Lansdown Crescent with a splendid view over the town, 
and then in Brock Street where, in 1939 Shirley died. His wife, who had always been 
delicate, died from a heart attack when a fire bomb landed near their house in the 
Baedeker raid on Bath in, was it, 1941? 

How can I give a picture of Shirley-Fox the man? He was wiry in build with, even 
when I first knew him, greying hair. Both he and his wife were devoted to young people 
and it was a sadness that they never had children of their own — or indeed any close 

* ATC 1920, p. 22; BNJxv (1919-20), p. 306. 
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relations on the Fox side for his only brother was a bachelor and I never heard him 
talk of any other near relatives. But they made up for the lack by the gift of friendship, 
something that was rather charmingly illustrated by a fine black cloth that covered a 
table round which one sat looking at coins or some of the many objects that one or 
other of them had collected. Acceptance as a friend produced an invitation to write 
one’s name on it with a piece of tailor’s chalk. Next time one came it would have been 
embroidered. 

Neither of the Fox brothers was well off, and collecting coins — and they shared 
between them their English collection — was an arduous affair, often demanding real 
sacrifices when a chance came that simply could not be missed. It came as a complete — 
and need I say no less welcome — surprise to find that Shirley had left me the bulk of 
his coin collection in his will — for he had never as much as given me a hint of his 
intention to do so. 

So you will understand why I feel myself so much indebted to him — for his friendship, 
for introducing me to a subject in which I have found so much pleasure and interest 
and, finally, by sealing that friendship by leaving me his collection. 

Shirley-Fox introduced me to his numismatic friends. There was F. A. Walters 1 — 
Freddie Walters to his contemporaries — whose interests lay, like those of the Fox 
brothers, primarily in the Plantagenet to Tudor series. It was the three of us who, 
during one of Shirley-Foxes ‘little seasons’ in London, started the habit of dining together 
after the meetings, a habit that grew until, today, it may almost be called a significant 
part of meeting days. Walters was a Roman Catholic and an architect and is chiefly 
remembered in architectural circles today for his work at Buckfast Abbey, where you 
may see portrayed in a stained glass window that curiously domed head. He lived at 
Dover but had an office in Great Ormond Street where he could sleep and he was 
always ready to bring up to London anything about which one inquired. 1 never went 
to see him in Dover, but someone who did so told me that, as they walked from the 
station, Walters said to him, rather diffidently, ‘I think perhaps I ought to tell you that 
it is generally understood in my family that I never spend more than a shilling on a 
coin’. When, in 1913, he found the need to raise some money and had to sell his col- 
lection, his family must indeed have been surprised. Prices realized were in fact higher 
than they had ever been for Plantagenet coins, and so pleased w'as Walters with the 
cheque that he received from Sothebys that in next to no time he started buying back 
some of Ids more treasured pieces. The sale that took place seventeen years later, after 
his death, showed that he had got together a collection hardly less good than the one 
he had originally sold, but prices were affected by the slump of 1930. Walters had the 
habit of cleaning his coins with ammonia — a habit rather to be deplored — and when 
they emerged from their bath bright and shiny he would put them out on his window 
sill in Great Ormond Street to get coloured by the London fog. 

H. W. Morrieson 2 was another friend. A retired gunner colonel he lived (I imagine 
as a widower) in a house in Beaufort Gardens, the dining-room of which was filled 
with large pieces of oak furniture — of whose alleged Jacobean origin I was always — - 
possibly quite wrongly — rather suspicious. Anyhow it looked strangely out of place 
in a Victorian London house. I never knew him well — his interests lay more in the 
Stuart field than in the Plantagenet which was where mine then lay — but as his sale in 

1 AtC 1932, p. 6. 2 NC 1933, p. 23. 
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1933 showed, he was of the school that sought to build up a general collection of coins 
of these islands and he had in fact many important pieces outside his specialized field. 
A feature of the little study at the back of the house that was his coin room was a large 
piece of Swedish plate money standing on the chimney-piece. 

Helen Farquhar 1 another friend — and what a remarkable lady — one of the very few 
of her sex at that time who was an authority on the subject and the only lady to whom 
the British Numismatic Society has ever given its medal. She came of the banking 
family of Farquhar and acted as hostess to her brother at his house in Belgrave Square. 
By the time I knew her she was living in Chesham Place. She had always been delicate 
and, I suspect, must have been advised that she ought not to marry. It is difficult other- 
wise to account for a person of her temperament and of so great charm remaining 
single. In the event she lived to the age of ninety-three, but in the latter years of her life 
she was able to go out but little. The last time I saw her, shortly before her death, she 
was as usual lying on a chaise longue in her drawing-room, surrounded by her collection 
of Jacobite relics of which she was justly proud. She said to me The trouble with me, 
Mr. Blunt’ — though she was old enough to be my mother, her generation hardly 
ventured on Christian names outside the family circle — ‘the trouble with me is that I 
don’t know how to die.’ 

L. A. Lawrence 2 was of course another close friend and colleague of Shirley-Fox’s. 
In some ways, by the time I knew him, a rather pathetic figure, for he was an aural 
surgeon and had himself become deaf — and finally virtually stone deaf. But his deaf- 
ness may have had its compensations in that it insulated him from much that went 
around him and enabled him to concentrate on his numismatic work. He had already, 
when 1 first knew him, retired professionally and become effectively an honorary 
assistant keeper in the Department of Coins at the British Museum. Brooke gracefully 
acknowledged his debt to Lawrence by dedicating to him his classic work English Coins. 
Lawrence w as a bit of a magpie. He collected all sorts of things, not always very critic- 
ally; he could never resist picking up any curiosity that intrigued him. In coins, however, 
his specialized knowledge less often led him astray, though even here, when he strayed 
outside his own series, he did occasionally put a foot wrong. 

He lived for all the time I knew him at 44 Belsize Square in Hampstead. He was a 
sincere practising Jew, born in the U.S.A. and living there until he was fourteen, and 
he had inherited an interest in a family business in New York called, I think, Lawrence 
& Cohen that produced playing-cards. In the American boom of the late 20s an un- 
wonted measure of prosperity descended on Belsize Square, prosperity that was reflected 
in a more assertive attitude on the part of the master of the house who moved his coin 
room from the cramped quarters of a dressing room to the main room on the first 
floor front. The room then became lined with racks on which stood cabinet after 
cabinet. In the window was a somewhat small working table. The middle of the room 
was taken up by a dining-table on which grew an ever-increasing pile of letters, cata- 
logues, and papers, some going back fifty or more years. I know, because I was charged, 
after his death to go through all this material with John Allan and to try to sort out 
what was worth preserving. No easy task ! 

Lawrence was a splendid friend. The house was open to all on whom he conferred 
his friendship and, when I was working on my first numismatic paper, on the Berwick 
1 A'C 1953, p. x; BNJ xxvii (1952-4), p. 101. - NC 1950, p. 6; BNJ xxvi 11949-51), p. 94. 
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coins of Edward I, II, and III, he insisted on lending me all his coins in the series, and 
he did the same again when later I was working on the coinage of Edward IV. He knew 
how little I had and he knew too that for any study to prove worth while it was essential 
to have original material to work on at home. 

Like Helen Farquhar he lived to a great age and the last years were rather sad. One 
never could tell how one would find him. I usually slipped into my pocket some coin 
that I thought might amuse him. At one time he would look at it quizzically and say 
‘What is it? Edward 111?’ — and remember he had been the authority on this reign. At 
another he would look at the coin and say, quite sharply, ‘It’s a class C isn’t it? What’s 
funny about it?’ 

His last illness was a long one and, with day and night nurses, the family cash position 
was getting strained and they talked of having to move him into a hospital. Cure was 
out of the question and all agreed that he would wish to die in his own house. I talked 
it over with the family and we decided to take a gamble. He had directed, he had told us, 
that the British Museum were to have the pick of his Roman coins — at, of course, a 
valuation. We now moved a cabinet down to the British Museum, carefully adjusting 
the others so as not to leave any apparent gap. There Mr. Mattingly acted with great 
speed, selected what the Museum wanted, had them valued and paid for them. The 
cabinet returned to its place with the gaps in it easily filled by shifting coins around — 
in this series in particular there were as often as not several coins in one hole. Then the 
real anxiety began. There seemed no prospect of his ever getting up again, but he was 
lying in the first floor back and his coin room was next door on the first floor front. 
And he might suddenly have gained some strength and had a lucid moment. But the 
fates were kind to us and granted us our wish. He died shortly afterwards, quite peace- 
ably, in his own bed at the age of ninety-one. 

The name of Lawrence leads one naturally to that of G. C. Brooke 1 the greatest 
student of English coins since Keary. His numismatic achievement is too well known 
and widely accepted to call for any eulogy on my part, but having already mentioned 
his English Coins, I cannot refrain from paying tribute to his two-volume Catalogue of 
the coins of the Norman kings in the British Museum. Time and again one finds his 
readings of coins in that often difficult series vindicated. This is not to say that he was 
invariably right — that would be expecting too much — but the student of today still 
ignores at his peril Brooke’s readings of over half a century ago. 

Brooke was of a rubicund complexion — the last man one would have expected to die 
at a relatively early age of, of all things, anaemia. To me — and I suspect to many others 
— he was generous with his knowledge, and looking over the all too little correspondence 
with him that I still have — too much was destroyed in moves during the war — I am 
struck by the way he wrote to me — then a complete tyro — never seeking to impose his 
opinions on me but submitting them as would one scholar to another. He did much 
while at the British Museum and one can only deplore, both on personal as well as on 
scholarly grounds, that he did not live longer. 

Another distinguished numismatist, with whom 1 was privileged to work closely, was 
C. A. Whit ton 2 — he disliked his Christian name, Cuthbert and never willingly used it. 
Whitton was a schoolmaster, at 1 think Newcastle-under-Lyme grammar school. He 

1 A'C 1935, p. 18. This is a bare mention. A fuller DNJ, xxii (1934-7), pp. 129 and 133. 
obituary notice appeared in A'C 1934, pp. 303-8. Also s NC 1950, p. 6; BNJ xxvi (1949-51), p. 96. 
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came late into numismatics and soon found his main interest to lie in the Plantagenct 
to Tudor series where he produced the first detailed study that had been made of the 
coinage of Henry VI. Before the war l had collected a considerable amount of material 
on the silver coinage of Edward TV but had never been able to do the same for the gold. 
Whitton, having completed his Henry VI, quickly got to work on this and we pooled 
our resources and published in the British Numismatic Journal a joint study of Edward 
IV’s coinage. 

When, shortly after the war, Methuens were called upon to do a further reprint of 
Brooke’s English Coins, the suggestion was made that a supplement might be added, 
correcting the occasional error and including coins that had either come to light since 
Brooke wrote, or that he knew only from inadequate accounts but which had since 
been located. The British Numismatic Society undertook the sponsorship of this 
supplement and Whitton was the obvious choice as editor. With typical modesty he 
would not allow his name to appear on the title-page of a work that w'as essentially 
Brooke’s and you will only find his initials at the foot of the introduction to what was 
called the third edition — though the so-called second edition was in fact an unaltered 
reprint of the first. 

Whitton’s career as a schoolmaster was brought prematurely to an end when he 
developed tuberculosis— the cure was not then known. He was forced then to sell the 
more valuable part of his collection and it is an indication of the affection in which he 
was held that Mr. Glendining opened the sale by saying ‘We all know the reason for 
this sale. Will you express your sympathy in practical form by making one bid beyond 
the limit you had in mind?’ The disease gradually wasted him away but his courage 
W'as undaunted. We carried on an extensive — and at times light-hearted — correspond- 
ence even when he knew that he had not long to live. Bed-ridden at last, he took to 
correcting proofs of the Bible, a task that demanded accuracy not granted to many. 
He was disappointed if he had not completed The Times crossword puzzle before his 
breakfast tray was taken away. 

Time was running out and the new Brooke had not appeared. But Methuens co- 
operated splendidly and the last letter 1 had from him a few days before his death told 
of the intense pleasure that having the book in his hands had given him. His wish that 
it should be known as the Whitton edition has not been fulfilled — but perhaps it is not 
too late to remedy this. 

R. C. Lockett, 1 the Mycaenas of English collectors, was a member of a long-established 
firm of Liverpool merchants, R d & J no Lockett. When 1 first knew him he was living in 
Cadogan Place. When staffing problems became too difficult, he and his wife moved to 
the Rembrandt Hotel, but the house w'as kept on with a skeleton staff and it was there 
that he took infinite pleasure in welcoming anyone he knew who showed an interest 
in his collection. There was only one person among our mutual acquaintance, he told 
me, at w-hom he drew the line! The drill was always the same. One rang up and asked 
if it would be convenient to come aL such and such a time. It nearly always was. What 
did one want to see? He would have it brought up. I pictured to myself a strong-room 
in the basement, but one of his sons told me after his death, that in fact the cabinets 
lined the passage from the back door to the kitchen. Times change! 

Lockett, as the catalogues of his sale show, had got together over many years the 
1 NC 1950, p. 7; BNJ xxvi (1949-51), p. 224. 
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finest collection of English hammered coins that had ever been in a single private hand 
and his collection of Greek coins must also be placed in the first rank. At one time he 
had collected English mill coins, but he found less interest in this series and disposed 
of them. As time went on it became increasingly difficult to add to the collection — 
Anglo-Saxon coins, in particular the earlier ones, had virtually become concentrated 
in three cabinets, Lockett’s, Ryan’s, and Grantley’s. Both Lockett and Ryan were able 
to participate in the dispersal of Lord Grantley’s collection, but neither participated at 
the dispersal of the other’s. Though Lockett slightly predeceased Ryan, his coins were 
retained by the family until his widow’s death some years later. 

Other names flit across my memory. Sir Charles Oman, 1 president of the Royal 
Numismatic Society when I first joined in 1923, for many years M.P. for Oxford 
University, and one of the famous Oxford ‘figures’ with his great head of white hair 
and his invariable tie-pin made from a stater of Philip of Macedon. He was, of course, 
primarily a historian and no president that I have known was better able to make a 
serious contribution to the discussion after a paper, no matter what the subject. 

E. C. Carter, a name less well known to many because his remarkable collection was 
sold privately on his death and so no catalogue of it was published. The keynote of his 
collection was quality and a pedigree ‘ex E. C. Carter’ is virtually a guarantee that 
condition will be exceptional. I only visited him once and, beyond being dazzled by the 
superb specimens he produced, my only recollection is that when the maid brought in 
tea, Carter hurriedly put a newspaper over the tray of gold at which we were looking, 
in the belief (which I find hard to think justified) that the household was unaware of 
what he had in those locked cabinets. 

E. H. Wheeler. Now here was an odd man to be a numismatist — or should I rather 
say coin collector, for he would never have claimed to be a scholar. He ran a printing 
business and specialized, I believe, in printing race cards. He attended sales in person 
and bought somewhat indiscriminately — he once said to me ‘I reckon that if a coin is 
w'orth £20 to Spink or Baldwin then it’s worth £25 to me’. Another time when, somewhat 
impertinently, I asked him what had led him to take up coin collecting his reply was 
‘Well, it would go on whisky if I didn’t spend it on coins’. Suddenly, he lost interest 
and put a portion of his collection in the sale room. It was a good catalogue but he 
was disappointed in the prices realized and sold the remainder privately to Seaby’s. 

The British Numismatic Society, as many of you will know, was conceived in disgust 
and born in anger, and the mutual distrust between the two societies and between the 
British Society and the British Museum took many years to eradicate. In fact, when 
Harold Mattingly was President of the Royal and I of the British and I invited him to 
dine with me, he remarked ‘You realize, Blunt, don’t you that we are making history. 
This is probably the first time that the Presidents of the two Societies have had their 
knees under the same mahogany.’ The feud — for feud it really was — did not finally 
die until the last of the old brigade who had been in at the start had gone. Two of the 
last to go were H. W. Taffs 2 and H. Alexander Parsons, 3 and it would be difficult to 
think of two more contrasting characters. Both were civil servants, Taffs, I think, in 
the audit department — in any case on a job that took him on a fairly regular circuit 
in the course of which he established connections with jewellers and others in various 

1 NC 1947, p. 17; BNJ xxv (1945-8), p. 78. 2 NC 1953, p. 10; BNJ xxvii (1952-4), p. 103. 

2 NC 1956, p. 13; BNJ xxvii (1952-4), p. 365. 
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provincial centres and picked up in this way some rare coins; Parsons in the Post 
Office. Taffs’s features some of you will know from the photograph of him in the 
catalogue of his sale that took place after his death— a splendid old-fashioned moustache, 
which until he gave up smoking cigarettes was heavily stained with nicotine, and an 
old-time and friendly manner. When 1 first became an editor of the British Numismatic 
Journal it was under him that I worked and no more honest or painstaking colleague 
could be sought. Parsons had the misfortune to have to sell his collection in 1929, but 
by the time of his death he had got together another no less good. 

Other figures come to mind: Percy Webb, 1 whose interests, of course, lay in the 
Roman field. French numismatists persisted in identifying him with a certain Captain 
Webb, who as a distinguished cross-Channel swimmer was at that time much in the 
news. French reviews tended to be lively and one that disapproved strongly of some 
views that he had expressed, ended up ‘We would venture to suggest that Mr Webb 
would do better to confine himself to swimming the Channel’. 

E. A. Sydenham- was another Romanist (though not in the religious sense for he 
was a Church of England clergyman). Again, our paths did not cross much, but he 
once told me of a visit he had paid to a provincial Italian museum at which, on entering 
the coin room, he found placed at the end of the table between himself and the curator, 
a fully armed police officer. At the end of his visit he felt that a protest should be 
registered both on account of his position as President of the Royal Numismatic Society 
and of his cloth. To which the curator replied with some surprise ‘But it was I not you 
that he was sent to watch’. 

Harold Mattingly . 3 A very great man, the volume of whose work was only matched 
by its quality. He would work wherever he happened to find himself and I have seen 
him sit down on a luggage truck on a station platform, while waiting for a train, and 
calmly go on with whatever writing he had in hand. Thus must have made him, incident- 
ally, an editor’s nightmare, because by the very nature of his working methods he could 
often not complete his references — and his enthusiasm to press always onwards would 
have made him reluctant to turn back and do so. 

Sir John Evans I, of course, never knew — he was born in 1822. But his wife, his third 
wife, the mother of Joan Evans who recently celebrated the 150th anniversary of her 
father’s birth, used to come to meetings of the Royal in Russell Square and I once 
attended there a lecture by his son, Sir Arthur Evans , the excavator of Knossos. This 
proved to be pure opera bouffe. Sir Arthur was one of those scholars who simply 
cannot realize that other people do not know as much as they themselves. His lecture 
was on some of those masterpieces of Greek art produced at Syracuse of which he had 
made a deep study. Slide after slide was thrown on the screen; Sir Arthur would look 
at them at first in rather a puzzled way, then, as recognition dawned, with affection. 
Still with his back to his audience, he would say ‘Wonderful things, aren’t they? Look 
at them carefully’. Long pause. ‘You’ll know, of course, why I show this. Next slide 
please.’ 

Among the dealers, Leonard Forrer 4 senior will probably be remembered by some of 
you as the grand old man of Spinks and a wonderful person he was. Besides his full- 
time employment in that firm, he produced his great six volume Dictionary of Medallists 


' NC 1937, p. 21. 
2 NC 1948, p. 16. 


3 NC 1964, p. xviii; BNJ xxxiii (1964), p. 188. 

* NC 1954, p. xxii; BNJ xxvii (1952-4), p. 226. 
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and the scholarly catalogue, four volumes of text and three of plates, of the Weber 
collection of Greek coins which the firm had bought. This, of course, besides number- 
less auction catalogues. One of my most vivid memories is calling on him just after 
Spinks’s premises in King Street had been bombed. He was in the middle of cata- 
loguing Lord Grantley’s vast collection for the auction and 1 found him, away from 
his normal office which had lost all its windows, in a dark back room surrounded by 
the dust that the bomb had brought down, dressed as usual in a neat black suit and 
working as quietly as ever. The only concession he had made to the chaos around him 
was to fix with paper clips a sheet of foolscap round each of lxis white cuffs. All collectors 
of the time will, I think, have shared the affection and admiration I felt for one of the 
great men of the trade. 

Of Mr. A. H. Baldwin,' 1 the founder of the firm, I was always rather frightened. 1 
should, no doubt, have outgrown this, but he died in 1936 before 1 had a chance to do 
so. I first met him at his very conveniently situated, though restricted, premises in 
Duncannon Street, opposite St. Martin’s in the Fields. When that site became due for 
development, he moved to somewhat larger premises in Craven Street nearby. One of 
his greatest coups was the purchase of the English, Scottish, and Irish coins of the 
time of Henry III in the great Brussels hoard. The story is told — and 1 know not with 
what truth — that Carlyon-Britton and Lawrence set off for Belgium with the intention 
of buying it at the auction. But fog in the Channel delayed them and they arrived in 
time to see Mr. Baldwin staggering away under the weight of over 80,000 silver pennies 
in great bags. True or not, one tiring is certain, namely that Mr. Baldwin secured the 
treasure — and they failed to do so. 

Mr. F. W. Lincoln - (perhaps not even a name to some today?) 1 hardly knew person- 
ally though T often visited his shop in New Oxford Street, not far from the British 
Museum. It was a small place with a little, rather dark room at the back in which 
Mr. Lincoln himself sat. The wants of the likes of me were dealt with by a rather aged 
and disillusioned assistant. The walls of the shop were lined with coin cabinets — a 
measure of security no doubt since they were visible at night from the street — and, as 
an added protection against nimble fingers, a number of the cabinets were fitted with 
mirrors in place of the usual panels so that a watch could be kept even when the dealer’s 
back was turned. You will occasionally see these cabinets today, though some have had 
the looking glass replaced by mahogany. 

I have left to the end of this talk some account of the man who was the most colourful 
figure in the numismatic circle of Iris day, Lord Grant ley? Picture to yourself a large, 
well-built man who looked his best in a suit of Harris tweed, preferably with game 
pockets in it, and with fingers that you would never think could handle the delicate 
Anglo-Saxon pennies that were his particular joy. There was curious blood here. He 
descended from Sheridan, the playwright and wit — his Christian names were John 
Richard Brinsley — and his grandmother, Caroline Sheridan, became the Mrs. Norton 
the break-up of whose marriage caused so much scandal when her husband unsuccess- 
fully sued her for divorce, citing as co-respondent the Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne. 
His father, a Yorkshire squire, took (I suspect) one too many falls in the hunting field 
and, according to his grandson, was never normal again. He went to Capri where he 


1 NC 1 937, p, 24. 
* .VC 1929, p. 25. 


NC 1944, p. 11 ; BNJ xxiv (1941^4), p. 12. 
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made a romantic marriage with a local girl — the daughter of a solicitor, according to 
his grandson; a peasant girl according to the historian Motley. 1 Whichever it was, 
Vicary Gibbs records that she made a good wife to a man who must have been far from 
easy to live with. It is to tlris unlikely match that there was born in Capri in 1855, the 
year of the battle of Sebastopol, the Lord Grantley that we knew. 

He succeeded to the title at the age of twenty-two, and living to the age of eighty- 
seven, became the father of the House of Lords. But I believe that he never took 
his seat. 

Two years after he had become a peer, when his cousin and heir presumptive, Charles 
Norton, brought his charming American wife to meet the head of the family, the head 
of the family quickly succumbed to those charms and eloped with her on his yacht 
Polly. The somewhat bewildered heir instituted divorce proceedings and as soon as 
these were completed the couple married, on 5 November 1879. Five days later their 
first child was born. 

After the death of his first wife, Lord Grantley married a lady who was the only 
person I have known who voluntarily described herself in the books of reference as a 
natural child — in this case of an Irish peer, Lord Ranelagh. A somewhat chequered 
private life ended, after the death of his second wife, by Lord Grantley being cited as 
co-respondent in a divorce suit at the age of eighty-seven. He died shortly after. 

My first meeting with Lord Grantley was on the quays in Paris — it must have been 
about 1920 — when, as a schoolboy, I found myself standing beside a large man — 
unmistakably English — at one of those little stalls that dealt in inexpensive coins. An 
Edward penny in one tray struck me as a little odd and I thought I could not do better 
than consult my neighbour about it. He gave it one glance and said 'It’s one of those 
continental imitations’. We then fell into conversation. Specialization was the great 
thing at that time and I asked him in what series he specialized. Characteristically he 
replied ‘I don’t specialize; 1 collect everything’. 

We parted without my knowing who the stranger was, but Shirley-Fox quickly identi- 
fied him from my description and from the fact that few people at that time could 
recognize a continental imitation at a glance. And his identification proved correct. 

Later I saw him a number of times — -not at Red Rice, the 5,500 acre estate which he 
bought in 1913 (one of the best shoots in Hampshire) but had sold before I visited him, 
but at Weeke Manor near Winchester where he had cut off the end of the drawing-room 
to make a strongroom so as to have his coins always at hand. 

He and his wife were the most charming of hosts. I wish that I had then had more 
interest in Anglo-Saxon coins of which he had a superb collection, but I do remember 
his showing me the famous Crondall hoard which he had bought at Sothebys in 1895 
when it was sold by Mr. C. Maxwell Lcfroy, a member of the family that had actually 
discovered it. With the Crondall coins was a little case lined with red velvet containing 
the jewellery that was discovered with them. On his death this could not be found and 
it has never since been traced. The jewellery has, however, been illustrated and, should 
it one day turn up, would be readily identifiable. The theory, widely canvassed at the 
time, that he had bestowed it on a lady I do not accept. It would be completely out of 
character for him to have disposed of such an Anglo-Saxon treasure in this way. 

Lord Grantley bought extensively himself in the sale room and the catholic range of 

1 Complete Peerage, vi, 87 n. 
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his interests is reflected in the catalogues of his collection that was dispersed during 
the war — a dispersal that caused much sadness to curators and collectors on the 
continent when they learnt of it after hostilities had ceased, for he had the finest private 
collection of European coins in England — and one probably matched by few on the 
Continent. 

For all his knowledge — and it was encyclopedic — Lord Grantley published but little. 
Inherently he was a modest man and his modesty stood me in good stead on one 
occasion. He had bought in Rome an Anglo-Saxon penny bearing the name heaberht 
rex, previously unknown on the coinage, but recorded as an eighth-century king of 
Kent in one or two charters. In a short but masterly paper in the Numismatic Chronicle 1 
Lord Grantley published the coin and, on the strength of the charters, attributed it to 
the Kentish king Heabearht. This drew from Sir Henry Howorth a lengthy reply in 
which he argued that the charters in question were spurious and that the coin should 
more properly be attributed to another and slightly later Kentish king, Eadberht Praen, 
coins of whom, though very rare, were already known . 2 Lord Grantley must have noted 
Howorth’s objection on his label for when it came to be catalogued for the sale it was 
included under the coins of the latter King (of whom incidentally Grantley had two 
undoubted specimens) with the note ‘Said to be unique, if properly attributed’. This 
reservation caused it to sell for a price that I could afford. Since then Sir Frank Stenton 
has vindicated the charters and he for one, and I believe numismatists generally, now 
accept it as one of the earliest, if not the very earliest, surviving products of the penny 
coinage. 

Lord Grantley, it has always seemed to me was a man born out of time. He would 
have fitted quite naturally into the society of the eighteenth century, where it was not 
unusual for a sporting peer to combine a measure of free living and gambling — and 
Grantley enjoyed the tables — with serious academic interests. To me he seemed always 
to be a survival from a past age. 

Preparing the notes for this talk has been for me a sentimental journey. It has made 
me dig back into memories previously half forgotten. Duff Cooper wrote a book 
called Old Men Forget. I hope my memory has not mis-served me in anything I have 
said. But if anyone knows that it has done so, I would be grateful if he would tell me. 

s NC 1908, pp. 228 flf. 


1 NC 1900, pp. 148 ff. 
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THE MINT OF WATCHET: APPENDIX 


This is an appendix to ‘The Mint of Watchet’, 
BNJ xliv (1974), pp. 13-38, and it should be read 
into the two corpora. These thirty further speci- 
mens were recorded while that article was in the 
press, so although the text was altered to take 
account of this material, only a brief reference 
could be made in the lists of coins. Further notes 
on the provenance of certain coins are also made 
here. The coins with asterisks are illustrated on 
Plate X. 

The Coins of Watchet 
1a. Ac Obv. As 1 above 

Rev. + SIGERIC M~0 PECED 
*(a) Stockholm — ex Digerakra hoard, Bar- 
lingbo parish, Gotland (1928, SHM 
Inv. 18744; cf. CNS vol. ii) 

[The obverse die has been further recut.] 
Weight: 25-9 gr./l -68 g. Die-axis: 0°. 

2. (c) T. H. Gardner — ex Lockett (lot 669). 

1-5 g. ; 0°. 

3. ( b ) Stockholm — ex Digerakra hoard, Bar- 

lingbo parish, Gotland (1928, SHM Inv. 
18744; cf. CNS vol. ii). 18-9 gr ./ 
1-23 g.; 225°. 

(c) Stockholm — ex Digerakra hoard, Bar- 
Iingbo parish, Gotland (1928, SHM Inv. 
18744; cf. CNS vol. ii). 18-2 gr./ 
118 g.; 225°. 

(<•/) Stockholm — ex Glemminge hoard, 
Glemminge parish, Skane (1911, SHM 
Inv. 14452). [Chipped] (17-2 gr./l-12 g.); 
315°. 

4. (c) Quaere whether ‘ex J. Marshall (1880)’ 

is correct, since Dymock records a 
Second Hand coin in Taunton Museum 
as early as 1850. 1 

5. (/) T. H. Gardner — ex Lockett (lot 686); 

ex Evans. 1-7 g.; 0°. 5(a), 5(d), or 5(f) 
maybe. 

1 The Revd. T. F. Dymock, ‘On Coins Issued from 
Somerset Mints’. Proc. Som. Arch. Soc. 1 (1849-50), 
pp. 12-29. I am grateful to C. E. Blunt for this 
reference. 

2 Illustrated Dymock, op. cit., pi. i, 5. 

2 Catalogue in R.N.S. Library notes the buyer as 
Lincoln. This is probably the Dymock coin as 
Murchison was buying at auction in the late 1850s. 


— ex. The Revd. T.F. Dymock (Sotheby 
1.6.1858, lot 156) 2 . 

— ex Capt. R. M. Murchison (Sotheby 
28.5.1866, lot 304) 3 . 

7. (/) Stockholm — ex Amlings hoard, Linde 

parish, Gotland (1911, SHM Inv. 

14565). 26-2 gr./l-70 g.; 270°. 

(m) Stockholm — ex Fardume hoard, Rute 

parish, Gotland (1917, SHM Inv. 

16009). 26-1 gr./l -69 g.; 180°. 

(n) T. H. Gardner — ex Crichton. 1-7 g. ; 
180°. 

11. (/) Stockholm — ex Hallsarve hoard, Nar 
parish, Gotland (1942, SHM Inv. 

23040). 21-3 gr./l -38 g.; 90°. 

(g) Stockholm — ex Karlberg hoard, Stock- 
holm, Uppland (1868, SHM Inv. 3861). 
20-6 gr./l -34 g.; 180°. 

( h ) Stockholm — without provenance; trans- 
ferred from Iron-Age Dept. [Part of a 
necklace, mounted] (24-6 gr./l -60 g.); 
90°. 

Unseen Longcross Coins 

(d) Strangnas 8 — ex Bergman (1873) [cut 
halfpenny] n.r.; 180°. 

(e) Visby — on deposit from Visby Grammar 
School. 27 0 gr./l -75 g.; 270°. 

18. (a) or 20 (c): Either may be the Watchet 
Quatrefoil, moneyer not recorded, ex 
Harford; ex J. H. Young (Sotheby 
7.4.1881, lot 39). 

20. (c) This may be the coin, with legends as 

BEH 3586, ex Stockholms Bokauk- 
tionskammare, 8.10.1914, lot 7. 5 

21. (d) This may be the coin ex Ford; ex Capt. 

R. M. Murchison (Sotheby 28.5.1866, 
lot 312); ex the Revd. J. W. Martin 
(Sotheby 23.5.1859, lot 45). 6 

4 Strangnas Hogre Allmanna Laroverks mynt- 
samling (Strangnas High School), Sweden; I am 
grateful to K. Jonsson for this information. 

5 I am grateful to K. Jonsson for this information. 
8 Listed in Dymock, op. cit., p. 25. A manuscript 

note in the R.N.S. library catalogues cite Murchison 
as the buyer at the Martin sale, and Ford as the buyer 
at the Murchison sale. 
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38. (b) This may be the coin ex Taylor; ex 
Capt. R. M. Murchison (Sotheby 
27.6.1864, lot 3). 

Corpus of the Coins of the Moneyer Hunewine 
excluding those of Watchet 

HI a. Aa Obv. -f - aebelraed rex anglox 

Rev. +HVNEPINE M — O TOTA 

*(a) Stockholm — ex Glemminge hoard, 
Glemminge parish, Skane (1911, 
SHM Inv. 14452). 

Weight: 18-8 gr./l -22 g. Die-axis: 270°. 

H3a. Bg Obv. As H3 above 
Rev. . . hvnepin . . . 

*(a) Stockholm — without provenance 
(SHM G-4) [Cut halfpenny.] 

Weight: (8 0 gr./0-52 g.) Die-axis: 270°. 

H8. (c) Stockholm — ex Kallunge hoard, 

Kallunge parish, Gotland (1911, 
SHM Inv. 14520:2). [Fragment] 
(6-5 gr./0-42 g.); 270°. 

( d ) Stockholm — without provenance 
(SHM G-31). [Cut halfpenny] (10-2 
gr./0-66 g.); 90°. 

H13. (6) Stockholm (BEH 545 his ) 23-7 gr./ 

1-54 g. ; 270°. 

(c) Stockholm — ex Digerakra hoard, 
Barlingbo parish, Gotland (1928, 
SHM Inv. 18744; cf. CNS vol. ii). 
23-7 gr./l-54 g.;270°. 

( d ) Stockholm — ex Glemminge hoard, 
Glemminge parish, Skane (1911, 
SHM Inv. 14452). 23-7 gr./l -54 g.; 
90°. 

(e) Stockholm — ex Glemminge hoard, 
Glemminge parish, Skane (1911, 
SHM Inv. 14452). 23-1 gr./l-50 g.; 
270°. 

HI 5a. Ch Obv. As H10 above 

Rev. -f-HVl5l:PINE m~o EAXE 

*(a ) Stockholm — ex Stige hoard, Indal 
parish, Medelpad (1904, SHM Inv. 
12079) [Fragment.] 

Weight: (17-4 gr./l -13 g.). Die-axis: 90°. 


HI 5b. Gh obv. -I-^edelr/ed rex anglox 
Rev. As HI 5 a, supra 

(a) Visby — ex Gandarve hoard, Alva 
parish, Gotland (1952, GF C9851, 
cf. CNS vol. i, 9: 454). 

*(b) Stockholm — ex Stale II hoard. Rone 
parish, Gotland (1954, SHM Inv. 
25384). 

(c) Stockholm — without provenance 

(SHM N-3) [Chipped.] 

Weights: (a) 21-9 gr./l -42 g.; (/>) 21-4 gr./ 
1-39 g.; (c) (19-9 gr./I-30 g.) 

Mean weight: 21-7 gr./T41 g. 

Die-axes: (a) 270°; ( b ) 270°; (c) 270°. 

Unseen Crux Coins of Exeter 

( e ) Visby— on deposit from Visby 
Grammar School. 23-3 gr./l -51 g.; 
270°. 

(/) Visby — ex Ammor hoard, Masterby 
parish, Gotland (n.r., GF C9500). 
22-3 gr./l -45 g.; 270°. 

(g) Tallin — ex Vaabina hoard, 1 n.r.; n.r. 

( h ) Tallin — ex Vaabina hoard, 1 n.r.; n.r. 

H21. (b) Stockholm — ex Gudings hoard, 

Vallstena parish, Gotland (1909, 
SHM Inv. 13867). 17-9 gr./l-16 g.; 
180°. 

(c) Stockholm — ex Stige hoard, Indal 
parish, Medelpad (1904, SHM Inv. 
12079). [Fragment] (4-3 gr./0-28 g.); 
180°. 

(d) Stockholm — ex Stockholm (Karl- 
berg) hoard, Uppland (1868, SHM 
Inv. 3861). [Fragment] (4-9 gr./ 
0-32 g.); 180°. 

.B. H20. and H21. ( Intermediate Small Cross/ 
Crux type) are from the same obverse 
die as a coin of the same type of the 
Exeter moneyer Edric, in Stockholm 
— ex Smiss hoard, Tingstiide parish, 
Gotland (1970-1, SHM Inv. 30256). 
18 8 gr./l -22 g.; 90°. 

M. A. S. BLACKBURN 


A LONDON PENNY OF MATILDA? 


At the suggestion of Mr. K. Tasker, of Man- 
chester, I am able to put on record a possible 
new coin of Matilda. Mr. Tasker is one of the 
fortunate finders of the 1972 Prestwich hoard, 
and he has told me that the interest in the coinage 


of the Stephen period, which he developed as 
a result, led him to acquire from a collector in 
Jersey a group of twenty-one coins of the time, 
including one of Matilda (cf. Mack 234b), one 
of Henry I (London, Dereman R), one of David I 


‘lam grateful to T. Talvio for this information. 
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of Scotland (Ricard of Carlisle, pellet-in-annulet 
type), a Pereric (Stamford, Lefsi), and sixteen all 
of Stephen type I of different mints. 

The remaining coin (PI. X, Matilda) is a die- 
duplicate of Mack 238 (Marshall 85 ex Grantley 
1308 ex Rashleigh 631 ex Watford find), and the 
visible parts of the inscriptions are fortunately 
complementary. Brooke ( BMC I, cxviii) and 
Mack give the readings of the Watford coin as 
[ ]ildicoi: and +alfred[ ]vd:; I have 
not seen the coin but illustrations suggest that 
the third letter of the moneyer’s name might 
be v (which is an alternative to F in this name). 
The Tasker coin appears to show ma[ ]coi: 
and -I- al[ ]on lvn( ?): The last letter is rather 

doubtful ; it has somewhat the shape of a d with 
the second stroke slighter and of a curved 
appearance, which explains earlier readings. 
There is, however, some hint of a diagonal on 


the Tasker specimen and it is possible that n (or a 
monogram of nd) is intended. However, now that 
an initial l is seen, there can be little doubt that 
this reading, whether lvn or lvd, indicates 
London. Other than at London, where he was one 
of the two moneyers of the mint known to have 
struck coins reading pereric, Alfred is attested in 
BMC type I of Stephen only at Taunton. 

The Tasker specimen of this coin weighs 
1-079 g. (16-7 gr.), against 18-5 gr. recorded for 
the Watford specimen. 

That London should have been a mint of 
Matilda is somewhat surprising since she was 
there only during June 1141, on a brief and 
unsatisfactory visit. Moreover, while this note 
was in the press, I became aware of another die- 
duplicate from the Prestwich Hoard, which raises 
serious doubts about the inscription and the 
attribution to Matilda. ian stewart 


A NEW CALAIS PENNY OF HENRY VI 


The latest coinage type known from the Calais 
mint is that with the privy mark trefoil alone 
(1438-43). 1 This and the type which preceded it, 
the leaf-trefoil issue (1435-8), have only been 
known from a comparatively few coins of groat 
denomination with the sole exception of a pied- 
fort of a leaf-trefoil halfpenny in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. 2 

A penny which can be attributed to the leaf 
trefoil issue has now turned up. The coin is 
illustrated on PI. X, Calais. The obverse reads 
+ItenRia^ReX«TtnGIl»X><F and there is 
a leaf on the king’s breast. The reverse reads 
Vm/ItfS<Sya7tM/Sie. The coin weighs 
0-89 g. and it is the collection of the writer. 

Since the groat is known it is not altogether 
surprising that a penny has appeared. A trefoil- 
only penny could yet emerge, although this is 
perhaps less probable as the known surviving 


groats from that issue are reported to be struck 
from a single set of dies. 3 The chances of survival 
favour the groat denomination since as the 
largest silver coin it was usually preferred by 
hoarders. 

It is not surprising that these late coins of 
Calais survive in small numbers. During the early 
and mid 1430s English-held territory in France 
had fallen progressively into the hands of the 
French king and by 1436 Calais was all that 
remained north of Aquitaine. In that same year 
the town was besieged by the Duke of Burgundy, 
then allied to the King of France, and trade must 
have become increasingly difficult. Although the 
siege was lifted in the following year and Calais 
was to remain in English hands for a further 
century, the mint had ceased to operate by 1440 
or shortly after. 

p. WOODHEAD 


TWO LONDON TOKENS FOUND AT WALSWORTH, 
NEAR HITCHIN, HERTS. 


A few years ago I was intrigued to find two 
unidentified London seventeenth-century trade 
tokens at Hitchin Museum. The accompanying 
label read: 

‘Found in Purwell Field, Walsworth. 

1 In all matters of classification and dating I follow 
C. A. Whitton’s paper, ‘The Heavy Coinage of 
Henry VI’, BNJ xx iii, 1938-40. 


Donated by Mrs Viney 16/6/1941.’ 

The tokens are as follows : 

1. W3250 Obv. at o THE 0 TVNN 0 IN 0 TVRN 
Barrel 

Rev. MILL o STREETE 0 1652 

2 C. E. Blunt, NC ix 5th ser., 1929, Proceedings, 
pp. 15-16, and C. A. Whitton, op. cit. 

3 C. A. Whitton, op. cit. 
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I ® E 
GANT 

Brass 180° Farthing 

Struck by David Ramage 

2. W2314 Obv. & queens • head • tavern 
1662 

Rev. @ at - queenhithe 
Queen’s Head 
Brass 360° Farthing 

Associated with this find was a third piece which 
was extremely crude, badly struck and in poor 
condition. Despite its resemblance to the half- 
penny size seventeenth-century token series, it 
was in fact a French double-tournois of Louis 
XIII, 1639. The discovery of this strange little 


group in Hertfordshire clearly called for some 
explanation. 

After much searching I managed to track down 
the donor, Mrs. Viney, and the finder, her 
brother. He explained to me the circumstances 
in which he found these London tokens more 
than forty years ago. 

He was working as a farm labourer in the 
1930s. The farmer bought large quantities of 
manure and rubbish from London, which arrived 
by rail at the Walworth sidings in wagonloads. 
The manure came from old London slaughter 
houses and Billingsgate market, and was spread 
over the fields. These tokens were found in it. 

GEORGE BERRY 


A MEDIEVAL MINT ACCOUNT 


Medieval mint accounts are seldom recorded 
in sufficient detail to follow the steps in the 
minting process itself. The account here reviewed 
is unusually full, presumably because it deals 
with the first strikings of denominations and 
alloys new to the English mint. It is of further 
interest being the earliest recorded instance of an 
‘export order’ executed by the Tower mint: coins 
struck for use in the duchy of Aquitaine. The 
account, apparently previously unpublished, is 
that of Lapin Rogeri, Master of the Mint in the 
Exchange of London, found enrolled on the Pipe 
Roll of 18 Edward II. 1 Full discussion of the 
account and of the coins will be made at another 
time, but the modernized arithmetic of the ver- 
sion given below may be of interest and use. 
Arabic numerals have been substituted for the 
original Roman, and some errors made by the 
medieval clerk have been corrected. The con- 
tinuous narrative form of the original account 
has been broken down into sequential numbered 
steps. 

1. Lapin Rogeri received £300 of English 
pennies by number on 14 February 1325. 

2. The £300 was divided into two portions by 
number: 

(a) £280 

(/>) _£20 

Total £300 


3. The £280 by number was melted and pro- 
duced £267. 3s. Ad. by weight (the clerk wrote 
£262. 3?. Ad. in error). The account further says 
that each pound weight of silver was produced 
from 20.?. 1 1 \d. plus 6 <7. more on the total: 

£267. 3s. Ad.X 2 ° S -' lid - = £279. 19s. Aid. 

20 s. 

i.e. 7 id. difference, whereas the account says 6 d. 
(The ‘loss’ of £12. 16?. 8 d. is equivalent to exactly 
lid. in the pound on £280.) 


4. The silver weight was then divided into two 
portions : 


£ ?. d. 

(a) 212 3 4 

(b) 55 0 0 

Total £267 3 4 


5. To the £212. 3?. Ad. by weight was added 
£8. 16?. 8 d. (by weight) of copper for alloy, being 
at the rate of 10«f. per £1. 

£212. 3?. Ad.x = £8. 16?. 9 Id. 

240 3 

The total weight of alloyed silver produced is 
thus £221. 

£ ?. d. 

212 3 4+ 

8 16 8 
£221 0 0 


1 PRO: E 372/172 m. 60d, 
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6. From this £221 weight of alloyed silver was 
produced £172. 17s. 2d. by number (i.e. 41,486 
pieces) of ‘White Oboles’, using £216. Is. 5k/. of 
the silver, each obole weighing 1 J sterlings, but 
having a value in the duchy of 1£ sterlings. 


5 

£ 

*. 

d. 

£172. 17*. 2 d.X; = 

4 

216 

1 

5J 

Silver lost in the melting and 

making 

3 

17 

8* 


219 

19 

2 

Silver left over 

1 

0 

10 


£221 

0 

0 


7. To the £55 of silver by weight (4b above) 
was added £93 of copper, being alloy at the rate 
of 33s. 10 d. per pound less 1 0<r/. in total. 

33s. 10 d. „„ . .. , 

£55 x — — = £93. Os. 10 d. 

20 s. 

The total weight of base alloyed silver produced 
is thus £148. 


£55+ 

£93 

£148 


8. From this £148 by weight was made 
£165. 19s. 0 d. by number (i.e. 39,828 pieces) of 
black money called ‘Burdeleys’, using £144. 6s. id. 
of the billon, from each pound weight of which 
they made 23s. by number (i.e. 276 pieces) of the 
black money, every 5 pieces having a value of 2 
sterlings in the duchy. (Note: the clerk wrote 
23s. 8 d. in error.) 


20 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£165. 19s. 0 </.x-L = 

23 

144 

6 

1 

Billon lost in the melting and making 

2 

15 

1 


147 

1 

2 

Billon left over 


18 

10 


£148 

0 

0 


9. From the £20 by number of pennies (2b 
above) various expenses were paid : 


£ s. d. 

42 iron dies 17 10 £ 

Copper for alloy: 


£8. 16s. 8 d. (5 above) 
£93. 0s. Or/. (7 above) 


£101. 16s. 8 d. by weight, valued at 

1 

1 

2 

6 crucibles 


15 

0 

Sundries 


2 

6 

20 measures of charcoal 


13 

6 

Mintage: 

on £165. 19s. 0 d. black at 6 d. 

4 

3 

0 

(£166x6+240 = £4. 3s. 0 d.) 

on £172. 16s. 2d. white at 4 d. 

2 

17 

7* 

(£172. 17s. 6d.x 4+ 240 = 

£2. 17s. lid.) 


10 

10 

8 

Deduct from 

20 

0 

0 

Balance 

£9 

9 

4 


(Note: in the calculations of mintage the actual 
figures of production appear to have been 
rounded up to the nearest convenient multiple.) 

10. Lapin Rogeri delivered the manufactured 
coins to the Treasury on 28 March 1325, and 
accounted for cash as follows: 

£ s. d. 

Silver left over (6 above) weight 
£1. 0s. 10</., worth 1 011 

Billon left over (8 above) weight 

18s. 10 d., worth 7 3£ 

Balance of cash (9 above) after 
expenses 994 

Total to be accounted for in cash £10 17 6j 
and also had to account for the dies and the 
crucibles. 

A further batch of ‘White Oboles’ (i.e. Demi- 
gros) were struck at the Tower in the following 
year, though to a different alloy. By that time, 
however, the Exchequer had worked out the 
‘remedies’ within which the Master of the Mint 
should work, and the account is accordingly less 
full and detailed. 1 

John D. Brand 


1 PRO: E 372/174 m. 47d. 
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Spanish Dollars and Silver Tokens. By E. M. 

Kelly. London, Spink & Son, 1976. (xiv)-(- 

151+(viii) pp., 8 pis. £8. 

The subject of this book is a rather poorly 
understood period in our economic (and in- 
cidentally numismatic) history. Earlier writers, 
as the author points out, suffered under mis- 
apprehension and only partial information. Mr. 
Kelly, an archivist of the Bank of England who, 
while not primarily a numismatist, is well quali- 
fied as a historian for his task, leads us along an 
intricate path through the tangled history of the 
Bank’s emergency silver token issues of the 
‘Napoleonic’ period, 1797-1816. His text is 
liberally supplied with facts and figures, as well 
as references, many quoted in extenso. For the 
sake of narrative continuity, however, he has 
done well to relegate much of this material, 
interesting and highly significant in itself, to his 
two main appendices. 

The tale he has to tell is a complex one, the 
evidence often confused, conflicting, or non- 
existent. It is perhaps almost as significant for 
what did not occur as for the events which were 
public knowledge. In private decisions are made 
and unmade; the price of silver rises and falls. 
The Mint’s continued lethargy and inability to 
undertake virtually any coinage at all is well 
brought out. In fairness this was not entirely 
their own fault, but due to Government neglect 
at a time, like our own, of continual financial 
crisis. It led to contracts with Boulton & Watt of 
Soho, until ultimately the Mint was stimulated 
sufficiently to produce, from 1811 onwards, the 
3s. and Is. 6 d. bank tokens, ironically enough 
using Boulton’s machinery supplied to the new 
Mint on Tower Hill. He concludes with the steps 
leading up to the great recoinage of 1816-17. 

Numismatists must, however, guard against 
expecting too much of the author’s primarily 
archival material. The coins themselves are 
rather little examined: it is left to us to see what 
can be added to the story by a proper study of 
extant specimens. For instance, he is not helpful 
in distinguishing the later concoctions of Taylor 
and others, as outside his scope, but the first 
part of Appendix A sounds a warning of their 
existence. It is deeply to be regretted that the late 
C. Wilson Peck’s expert disentanglement of late 
Soho and other restrikes should not have ex- 


tended to the silver series. Here is a field where a 
proper study of the Bank’s collection could be of 
enormous value. 

There are a few niggling defects. Among the 
misapprehensions he corrects is that concerning 
the genesis of the relatively large silver issues of 
1757-8 and 1787, yet (p. 40), apparently quoting 
contemporary minutes, he says that in 1798 
‘there had been no material coinage of silver 
since 1717’. Why pick that year? Is this a mis- 
print? There are a number of others, indicating 
carelessness in proofreading, e.g. plus ustra at 
foot of p. 18. The segments mentioned on p. 24 
were presumably not countermarked, though he 
implies they were — I know of no examples. And 
much as I admire C. S. Forester’s fictitious hero, 
I feel the appearance of Cdr. H. Hornblower 
(p. 64), even in brackets, an intrusion into a book 
of this sort! 

At £8 this is an expensive book for its length — 
overlavishly, indeed wastefully, produced (inside) 
in Spink’s usual style. Of fourteen ‘prelims’ five 
are totally blank and three more almost so, and 
there are other blank pages throughout the book. 
The paper is of a very costly quality. In the plates 
a good deal of space is also wasted: they are 
collotype, but the standard reached by this pro- 
cess in former times is not achieved, and more 
care could have been taken with the photography. 
Photographing toned silver coins is not easy, 
but the author seems not to have allowed himself 
to be advised by those most experienced in 
numismatic illustration. In view of the amount 
of space they are allowed, others of the illustra- 
tions could with advantage have been enlarged, to 
show such things as undertypes clearly. My main 
complaint about them, however, is that there 
are no cross-references between the text and plates. 

Let there be no doubt, however, that this is an 
important contribution to modern numismatic 
history. It is a pity so few private collectors will 
be able to afford it. d. l. f. s. 

Coins and Coinage in Vilcing-Age Norway. By 

Kolbjurn Skaare. Oslo, 1976. 248 pp., 22 

plates. 

Kolbjurn Skaare’s doctorial thesis, which is 
generously published in English, is the first of a 
projected series of dissertations on the currency 
history of medieval Norway. It is a comprehen- 
sive and meticulous study exhibiting the hard 
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work and objectivity which is typical of the best 
Scandinavian scholarship. This book covers 
Norway’s numismatic history down to 1066 — 
the death of Harald Hardrade at Stamfordbridge 
— but it has two aspects for which it will be 
known henceforth as the standard reference. 
Firstly it contains a general survey of the Nor- 
wegian hoard evidence from the Iron Age to the 
eleventh century, and secondly it is a compre- 
hensive study of the earliest Norwegian coinage. 

Work has been carried out in the Oslo cabinet 
to compile a full listing and photographic record 
of every Norwegian hoard, and it is proposed 
eventually to produce a full publication of these. 
This book bears the first fruits of that labour in 
a summary catalogue of 187 finds deposited 
before c. 1100 and twelve maps showing their 
geographical distribution. After considering the 
reliability of the different categories of find, 
Skaare looks at the occurrence of Roman, 
Merovingian, Kufic, German, and Anglo-Saxon 
coins. He concludes that Roman denarii may have 
reached Norway by the second century but that 
initially coins were only used as jewellery. Kufic 
coins started to reach Scandinavia during the 
eighth century, and following the sack of Lindis- 
farne in 793 Anglo-Saxon and Frankish coins 
came to Norway in small quantities. Finds from 
Kaupang market-place indicate that coins were 
used for trade by weight from the ninth century. 
The period c. 890-950 saw the importation of 
Kufic dirhems in fair numbers. These were super- 
seded by German coins, and from c. 975 onwards 
by Anglo-Saxon pennies, with a notable increase 
in the 990s. In the mid eleventh century Nor- 
wegian production increased and foreign coin 
was not imported in quantity after c. 1060. 

The backbone of the second part of Skaare’s 
work is a corpus of every known Norwegian coin 
issued between c. 995 and 1065. Every specimen 
is illustrated, the dies have been identified, and 
for every die the legend has been skilfully drawn. 
To aid this analysis there is a summary listing 
of all foreign hoards containing Norwegian coins 
prior to c. 1100. The earliest coins are imitations 
of the Crux type bearing the obverse legend 
4-onlaf rex nor; they are attributed to Olaf 
Tryggvason and dated to c. 995-8. Only four 
specimens are known, all from one pair of dies. 

The next coins attributed to Norway, again 
from a single pair of dies, are imitative of 
/Ethelred’s Longcross type (obv. -Fvnlaf ixex 
a nor; rev. +asdrid mo nor). Skaare gives 
them to Olaf Haraldsson (1015-30). These pieces 
are closely associated with a chain of die-links, 


considered by Lyon and others to be Scan- 
dinavian, incorporating some twenty dies of 
Longcross, Helmet, Small Cross, and Quatrefoil 
types in the name of Cnut and TEthelred. There 
are strong stylistic resemblances between some of 
the Longcross obverses and that of the ‘Unlaf’ 
coins, and one reverse with the same ‘Asdrid Mo 
Nor’ legend, although not from the same die, 
appears, as Brita Maimer has pointed out, to 
have been made from the same letter punches. 
Notwithstanding this similarity Dr. Maimer, in 
the 1972 Dorothea Coke Memorial Lecture 
delivered at University College London, has 
suggested that the coins in the die-chain ‘emanate 
from some peripheral area of the British Isles, 
in association or in competition with neighbour- 
ing official English coinage’. This is not the place 
to examine her careful arguments, but the re- 
viewer is unable to accept that conclusion. The 
difficulty, however, is that Skaare attributes the 
‘Unlaf’ coins without reservation to Norway, and 
yet is understandably hesitant to include any of 
the coins with blundered legends in his series. 
Prima facie the ‘Unlaf’ and the die-link coins 
derive from the same mint, and it may be that 
when Dr. Maimer has completed her work on the 
‘Scandinavian’ imitations some amendment to 
Skaare’s corpus will be necessary. 

The detailed analysis of the Triquetra coinage 
issued by Harald Hardrada (1047-66) is one of 
the major achievements of this thesis. He studies 
and tabulates every objectively measurable 
feature of the coins, including a metal-content 
analysis by neutron activation of 173 of the 
257 specimens recorded. 

There are ten plates of foreign coins found in 
Norway, two of which are devoted to Anglo- 
Saxon pieces. Special mention should be made of 
an Eadgar Reform type illustrated on PI. VII, 2 
legend +lyfing mo mealdn; the arguments for 
its attribution to Malmesbury rather than 
Maldon are strong. PI. VII, 18, an Agnus Dei of 
Derby, is a die duplicate of the B.M. coin; PI. 
VIII, 1 and 2 are both of Gloucester, not Lewes. 
PI. VIII, 4 is a very unusual Cnut Quatrefoil of 
Stamford (Eadwine) with annulets in the reverse 
quarters — this is not from the same dies as Hild. 
3245, indeed there is no coin with such a reverse 
in the Stockholm Systematic Collection. PI. 
VIII, 20 is a mule, the ‘wrong way round’, of 
Edward the Confessor’s Hammer Cross/Sove- 
reign-Eagles types. A piece regrettably not 
illustrated is tantalisingly described on p. 62 as 
a unique transitional type of /Ethelred II with a 
pointed helmet. m. a. s. b. 
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ACIN — Actes du 8 imo Congres international de 
Numismatique, New York/Washington, sep- 
tembre 1973 = Proceedings of the 8th Inter- 
national Congress of Numismatics, New York/ 
Washington, September 1973; editeurs Herbert 
A. Cahn, Georges Le Rider. Paris, Bale: Associa- 
tion internationale des numismates professionels, 
1976. 2 vols. : xiv, 683 pp., folding table; [5] pp., 
77 pis. (Publication n° 4). 

General 

*Caesaro magus: magazine of the Essex Numis- 
matic Society, no. 23, Jan. 1974+ (selected 
issues). [Chelmsford] (c/o C. S. Comport, 
55 Park Avenue, Hutton, Essex): the Society. 
Quarterly. 14 pp. : illus. in no. 33, summer 1976. 

*Numismaatikko, 6/1975-2/1976. Helsinki (P.O. 
Box 895, SF-00101, Helsinki 10, Finland): 
Suomen Numismaatikkoliitto r.y:n julkaisu. 
Bimonthly. 38 pp.: illus. in no. 1/1976. In- 
cludes a contents list in English. 

*A survey of learned societies. The Royal Society 
and the British Academy Joint Committee on 
Learned Societies; [analysis by J. F. Enabling], 
London: Royal Society, [1976]. [2], v, 80 pp. 

*The President’s address . . . 1976. R. A. G. 
Carson. In The Numismatic Chronicle , vol. 
cxxxvi, 1976, pp. i-xvi. Includes ‘A history of 
the Royal Numismatic Society, 2: 1874-1904’, 
pp. v-xvi. 

* Annual report of the American Numismatic 
Society for the period ending September 30, 
1975. New York, [1975/6]. 118 pp.: illus. 
Mediaeval and Early Modern accessions in- 
clude Norweb Sylloge 128, and other English 
coins (pp. 25-7, figs. 42-7); Modern accessions 
include 82 Canadian ‘blacksmith tokens’ (p. 28, 
fig. 50). 

*Ashmolean Museum Report of the Visitors, 1974/ 
1975. [1976], [2], 53 pp., xi pis. Accessions 
include 60 Edwardian sterlings from the 
Aberdeen, Upperkirkgate hoard, and sterlings 
of Gui de Dampierre and Gaucher de Chatillon 
(p. 41, pi. ix). 

* Bibliotheque Municipale de Grenoble: mommies 
d'or . . . , mommies d'argent . . . , monnaies 
frappees en Dauphine . . .: catalogue, [l’ceuvre 


de Raymond Girard]; edite a l’occasion des 
Journees de la Societe Frangaise de Numis- 
matique, Grenoble et Vienne, 5/6 et 7 juin 
1976. [Paris, 1 1976 ]. 1 [6], 31 pp., vi pis. 

*Musee Municipal de Limoges: monnaies gauloises, 
romaines, merovingiennes, feodales et royales; 
atelier de Limoges: catalogue, [redige par 
Monique Mainjonet, J.-B. Giard, Jean 
Lafaurie, Franqoise Dumas]; edite a [’occa- 
sion des Journees de la Societe Frangaise de 
Numismatique, Limoges, 7-8 juin 1975. [Paris, 
1975]. [4], 77 pp., ix pis. 

* Society Archeologique de Montpellier: monnaies 

d'or & monnaies d'argent: catalogue, redige 
par Mine Franqoise Dumas, Mile Helene 
Huvelin et M. Jean Lafaurie; publie ... a 
l’occasion des Journees Numismatiques, 1974. 
[Paris]: Societe Frangaise de Numismatique, 
[1974], [1], 29 pp., [6] pis. 

*Cata!ogue of important Greek, Roman and 
English coins from the collection of Westminster 
School, London . . . which will be sold by 
auction by Sotheby Parke Bernet & Co. . . . 
London . . . 26th . . . 27th May 1976 . . . 
[1976], [77] pp„ [17] pis. Preface by John 
Porteous, pp. 5-7. 

* Catalogue of important Roman coins, together 

with other ancient, English and foreign coins, 
front the collection of Eton College . . ., which 
will be sold by auction by Sotheby Parke 
Bernet & Co. ... 1st . . . 2nd December 1976. 
[1976]. [101] pp., [18] pis. ‘Hammered silver 
series’, lots 905-56, include part of a collection 
illustrating English royal portraiture presented 
by Miss Helen Farquhar in 1915. 

Systematisierung der MCinzfunde und ihre 
Bedeutung fur die numismatische Forschung. 
V. M. Potin. In ACIN, pp. 13-23. 

*Corpus nummorum saeculorum IX-Xl qui in 
Suecia reperti sunt = Catalogue of coins from 
the 9th— 1 1 th centuries found in Sweden = 
Verzeichnis der in Schweden gefundenen 
Mtinzen des 9.-11. Jahrhunderts. Stockholm: 
Almqvist & Wiksell International [for the] 
Kungl. Vitterhets Historic och Antikvitets 
Akademien. 1. Gotland: Akeback — Atlingbo; 
ediderunt Brita Malmer, Nils Ludvig 
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Rasmusson; cooperantibus Peter Berghaus, 
Michael Dolley, Gert Hatz, Vera Hatz, Ulla 
S. Linder Welin, Gay van der Meer, et aliis. 
1975. Kr. 105. xxviii, 200 pp., 27 pis.: maps, 
diagrs. 

*Znaleziska monet z XIV-XV1I w. na obszarze 
Ukrainskiej SRR: muteriafy. Mikolaj Kotlar. 
Wroclaw [etc.]: Zaklad Narodowy imienia 
Ossolinskich. Wydawnictwo, 1975. 320 pp. At 
head of title: Polskie Towarzystwo Archeo- 
logiczne i Numizmatyczne. Resume in French, 
pp. 319-20: ‘Les trouvailles de monnaies des 
xiv'-xvit sieclefs] stir Ie territoire de la RSS 
d’Ukrainc: materiaux.’ 

A tumbrel at the Ashmolean Museum. N. J. 
Mayhew. In The Antiquaries Journal, 55, 
1975, pp. 394-6. A coin balance. 

*Le Bestiaire des monnaies, des sceaux et des 
medailles: [catalogue de I’exposition, Hotel de 
la Monnaie, Paris, juin-septembre 1974], 
Imprimerie nationale, 1974. iii-xliv, 539 pp.: 
illus. 

* Olympic coins, by Peter W. Broeker. Pointe 

Claire (99 Columbus Street, Point Claire, 
P.Q., Canada): Stebro, 1973. $6.95. [4], 101 
pp.: illus. 

Numismatic references and problems in Shake- 
speare. Sanford Sternlicht. In AC IN, pp. 
655-9, pi. 74. 

Falsche Miinzen als Beilagen von Archivalien: 
numismatische und archivische Probleme, von 
Niklot Klussendorf. 5 pp. Communication 
for the symposium Coin Imitations and 
Forgeries in Antiquity and the Middle Ages, 
Warsaw and Budapest, 13-18 September 1976. 
Reproduced from typescript. 

Les sources monetaires medievales et leur 
exploitation automatique (systeme ‘Socrate’), 
par Bernadette Auzary. [3] pp., table. Ibid. 

Der Begriff falscher Munze im spaten Mittelalter. 
Jerzy Pininski. 7 pp. Ibid. 

Christopher Marlowe at Flushing in 1592. R. B. 
Wernham. In The English Historical Review, 
xci (no. 359), April 1976, pp. 344-5. Publishes 
a letter from Sir Robert Sidney telling how 
Marlowe and Gifford Gilbert, goldsmith, had 
been taken prisoner for counterfeiting ‘Her 
Majesty’s] coine’ etc., and uttering a ‘dutch 
shilling’ in pewter. 

* Bulletin on counterfeits, vol. 1 (no. 1), January 

1976-f London (P.O. Box 4QN, London 
W1A 4QN): International Bureau for the 


Suppression of Counterfeit Coins, 1 976-F 
Quarterly. [1], 28 pp. in no. 1. Detailed reports 
in no. 1 include Two Guineas 1738, Sovereigns 
1822 and 1832, Five Pounds 1839, Half Crown 
1905; in no. 2, May 1976, Gothic crown 1847; 
in no. 3, Aug. 1976, Ottawa sovereign 1913, 
Two Pounds 1887. 

*The art production of coins and medals: a 
treatise on designs, sculptures and methods, 
by James Berry. In New Zealand Numismatic 
Journal, 14 (no. 54), Oct. 1975, pp. 1-35: 
illus. (The Sutherland memorial lecture, 1973.) 
Includes a list of James Berry’s designs. 

The die collection of the Royal Mint, by G. P. 
Dyer; comment by P. Gaspar. 7 pp. Presented 
to a Colloquium on Dies held at the Royal 
Mint, London, on 9 June 1976. Reproduced 
from typescript. 

Shouldered dies and the striking of early proof 
coins, by P. Gaspar; comment by G. P. Dyer. 
8 pp. Presented ibid. 

The engraver’s role in master tool production, 
W. J. Newman. 4 pp. Presented ibid. 

The influence in coining of ‘form’ on the die face, 
by C. H. R. Tomlinson. 3 pp. Presented ibid. 

Early dies in the National Museum of Anti- 
quities of Scotland. R. B. K. Stevenson. 3 pp., 
table. Presented ibid. 

*Published work of Derek Fortrose Allen, com- 
piled by R. H. Thompson. In The Numismatic 
Chronicle, cxxxvi, 1976, pp. 259-71. 

Celtic 

Materiaux pour l'etude stylistique des monnaies 
celtiques. Paul-Marie Duval. In Celtic art in 
ancient Europe: five protohistoric centuries — 
L'Art celtique en Europe protohistorique: 
debuts, developpements, styles, techniques: pro- 
ceedings of the colloquy held in 1972 at the 
Oxford Maison franfaise, edited by Paul- 
Marie Duval and Christopher Hawkes, 1976, 
pp. 247-59; resume (in English), 260-1 ; 
discussion, 262-3: illus. 

Some contrasts in Gaulish and British coins. 
Derek Allen; additional note: The horse on 
the painted vase from Belheny (Marne), C. 
Hawkes. Ibid., pp. 265-76; resume (in 
French), 277; discussion, 278-80; additional 
note, 281-2: illus. 

Wealth, money and coinage in a Celtic society. 
D. F. Allen. In To illustrate the monuments: 
essays on archaeology presented to Stuart 
Piggott ... on the occasion of his sixty-fifth 
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birthday, edited by J. V. S. Meguw, 1976, pp. 
199-208: illus. 

Les imitations en Gaule du statere de Philippe II 
de Macedoine. Simone Scheers. 4 pp. Com- 
munication for the symposium Coin Imitations 
and Forgeries in Antiquity and the Middle 
Ages, Warsaw and Budapest, 13-18 September 
1976. Reproduced from typescript. 

*Lesanimaux imaginaires desmonnaiesgauloises. 
Monique Mainjonet. In Le Bestiaire . . . , 
1974, pp. 107-27: illus. 

L'histoire monetaire de la Gaule Belgique apres 
la conquete de Cesar. Simone Scheers. In 
A C1N, pp. 197-201. 

Cunobelin’s gold, by D. F. Allen. In Britannia, 
vi, 1975, pp. 1-19, pis. i-vii. Appendix IV: 
'The Epping Forest hoard, 1974’. 

*Two Danubian coins in Krakdw. D. F. Allen. 
In Wiadomosci Numizmatyczne, xix (2), 1975, 
pp. 65-7: illus.; summary in Polish, p. 67. 

Roman 

Casual finds from South Shields. N. Shiel. In 
Arclmeologia Aeliana, 3, 1975, pp. 221-2. 

Le soulevement de 68 et le reveil du monnayage 
local en Gaule: etude sur les imitations en 
bronze de Neron. Jean-Baptiste Giard. In 
AC IN, pp. 279-96, pis. 30-5, folding table. 

La penurie de petite monnaie en Gaule au debut 
du Haul-Empire. Jean-Baptiste Giard. In 
Journal des savants, avril/juin 1975, pp. 81-102: 
illus. 

Meare Heath, Somerset, find of Roman coins, 
by R. A. G. Carson and R. Bland. In Coin 
Hoards, ii, 1976, pp. 46-51. 

A small coin hoard from Droitwich, by Norman 
Shiel. Ibid., pp. 52-3. 

Ickham (Kent) hoard of fourth-century' coins, 
by K. J. Elks. Ibid., pp. 53-5. 

The coinage of Carausius as a source of vulgar 
Latin forms, by Norman Shiel. In Britannia, 
vi, 1975, pp. 146-9. 

*The BR1 coins of Carausius. N. Shiel. In The 
Numismatic Chronicle, cxxxvi, 1976, pp. 223-6, 
pi. 35B. 

*A new Carausius II coin. C. E. King. Ibid., 
p. 227, pi. 36A. 

Les tresors tardifs de monnaies d’or et d’argent et 
la fin de la Bretagne romaine. R. A. G. Carson. 
In Cercle d' Etudes numismatiques Bulletin, 12 
(4), octobre/decembrc 1975, pp. 61-4: illus. 


Continental Europe 

Limitation des monnaies d’or du Bas-Empire et 
de Byzance dans l’Europe barbate. Ernesto 
Beknareggi. 5 pp. Paper for the symposium 
Coin Imitations and Forgeries in Antiquity 
and the Middle Ages, Warsaw and Budapest, 
13-18 September 1976. Reproduced from 
typescript. 

Examples of coin imitations during the early 
Middle Ages of Denmark. Kirsten Bendixen. 

8 pp., pi. Ibid. 

[Swedish imitations of Ethelraed Long Cross 
pennies. Brit a Malmer. 6] pp. (diagrs.). Ibid. 

Imitations monetaires dans la zone balte durant 
le Haut Moyen Age. Stanislaw Suchodolski. 

9 pp. Ibid. 

Die Naehahmung des Sterlings auf dem Konti- 
nent. Peter Berghaus. 4 pp., 6 maps. Ibid. 

*Les animaux dans la numismatique mero- 
vingicnne. Jean Lafaurie. In Le Bestiaire . . ., 
1974, pp. 137-50: illus. 

Introduction and observations on the dating of 
the hoard and the burial, [by Rupert Bruce- 
Mitford]. In The Sutton Hoo sliip-burial, 
volume I: Excavations, background, the ship, 
dating and inventory, by Rupert Bruce-Mitford, 
with contributions by . . . [others], 1975, pp. 
578-88. 

The date of the Sutton Hoo hoard, by J. P. C. 
Kent. Ibid., pp. 588-607. 

Catalogue of the Sutton Hoo coins, blanks and 
billets, by J. P. C. Kent. Ibid., pp. 607-47. 

The analysis of the Sutton Hoo gold coins by the 
method of specific gravity determination, by 
W. A. Oddy and M. j. Hughes. Ibid., pp. 
648-53. 

The Sutton Hoo coins in the light of the con- 
temporary background of coinage in England, 
by S. E. Rigold. Ibid., pp. 653-77. 

Note on the mints of the Anglo-Saxon gold 
coinage, by P. V. Hill. Ibid., p. 678. 

The first Merovingian coin-treasure from Den- 
mark. Kirsten Bendixen. In ACIN, pp. 397-8. 
The Dankirke find included sceattas. 

The coinage of the Vikings: some methodo- 
logical problems. Brita Malmer. In ACIN, 
pp. 445-50, pi. 51 . 

Les influences carolingiennes sur le monnayage 
europeen aux x c et xi‘ siecles. Stanislaw 
Suchodolski. In ACIN, pp. 477-85. 
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*Poczgtki mennictwa Europie srodkowej, 
wschodniej i pdtnocnej. Stanislaw Sucho- 
dolski. Wroclaw [etc.]: Zaklad Narodowy 
imienia Ossoliriskich. Wydawniclwo, 1971. 
272 pp. : xiv pis., map. At head of title: 
Instytut Historii Kultury Materialnej Polskiej 
Akademii Nauk. Summary in English, pp. 
249-57: ‘Beginnings of coinage in central, 
eastern and northern Europe.’ 

‘Moneta na terenie Polski srodkowej vv okresie 
wijdrdwek ludow. Andrzej Mikolajczyk. Jn 
Prace i Material y Maze uni Arclteologicznego i 
Etnograficznego w Lodzi , Seria Arclieologiczna, 
nr. 22, 1975, pp. 289 90; summary (in English), 
290-1. ‘The coin on the territory of central 
Poland in the migration period.’ 

‘Moneta na terenie Polski srodkowej w poznym 
sredniowieezu. Andrzej Mikolajczyk. Ibid., 
pp. 397-409; summary (in English), 409-10: 
illus. ‘The coin on the territory of central 
Poland in the late Middle Ages.’ 

‘Lyon ou Laon ?: a propos de trois deniers du x c 
siecle. F. Dumas. In Melanges de travaax 
offerts d M e J. Tricon, Lyon 1972, pp. 159-61, 
pi. On Fecamp hoard 6633, 8564, and 6637. 

Emma Regina. Francoise Dumas. In ACIN, pp. 
405-13, pis. 49-50. A study of Fecamp hoard 
8544-51. 

‘L’ ‘Agnus Dei’ theme monetaire. Michel 
Dhenin. In Le Bestiaire . . . , 1974, pp. 163-77: 
illus. 

“"Trouvaille monetaire de Saint-Martial de 
Limoges, par Francoise Dumas. In Bulletin 
de la Societe Archco log ique at Historique du 
Limousin, xevi, 1969, pp. 77-87: illus. Contents 
11c. 

‘Gaucher de Chatillon and the imitation of 
sterlings in the name of Edward of England. 
N. J. Mayhew. In Revue beige de Numis- 
matique et de Sigillographie, exxi, 1975, pp. 
109-16, pi. xiii. 

‘Imitative sterlings in the Aberdeen and Mon- 
traive hoards. N. J. Mayhew. In The Numis- 
matic Chronicle, vol. cxxxvi, 1976, pp. 85-97, 
pis. 14-17. 

*Le dragon autour de quclqucs pieces royales 
fra [liaises. Francoise Dumas. In Le Bestiaire 
. . . , 1974, pp. 151-62: illus. Includes English 
angels. 

*Le monnayage des dues de Bourgogne ( 1 363— 
1477), par Francoise Dubourg [afterwards 
Dumas], In Positions des theses soutenues par 


les eleves de la promotion de 1957 pour obtenir 
le Dip tome d'Archiviste paleographe, Ecole 
Nationaie des Chartes, 1957, pp. 57-64. 

*A propos de 1’atelier royal de Dijon: aperqus 
sur la politique monetaire des dues de Bour- 
gogne Jean sans Peur et Philippe le Bon. 
Franchise Dumas-Dubourg. In Annales de 
Bourgogne, xxxiv (133), janvier-mars 1962, 
pp. 5-45. 

Katalog podstawowych typow monet i banknotdw 
Polski oruz ziem historyeznie z Polskp z\v ip- 
zany ch. Edmund Kopicki. Warszawa: Polskie 
Towarzystwo Archeologiczne i Numiz- 
matyezne, Komisja Numizmatyczna. 

‘Tom 1: Sredniovviecze, Czesc 1: Monety 
krolow i ksiyzyt polskich, 960-1501 r. 1974. 
296 pp. : illus., maps. 

‘Tom I: Sredniovviecze, Czqii 2: Monety 
pomorskie, slyskie, mazowieckie i krzyzackie. 
1974. 186 pp. : illus., maps. 

A catalogue of the basic types of coins and 
banknotes of Poland and the territories 
historically connected with Poland, Vol. I: 
Middle Ages, Part 1 : Coins of the Polish kings 
and princes, 960-1501; Part 2: Coins of 
Pomerania, Silesia, Masovia and the Teutonic 
Knights. 

The origin of the silver taler. Howard A. 
Minners. In ACIN, pp. 605-29, pis. 67-9. 

‘Tresor de Lescun (Basses- Pyrenees). Francoise 
Dumas. In Revue Numismatique, 6' serie, ii, 
1959/1960, pp. 211-36, pis. xiii-xiv. 1 6— 17c. 
billon. 

*Les frappes monetaires en Bearn et Basse- 
Navarre d’apres les comptes conserves aux 
Archives dcpartementales des Basses-Pyrenees, 
1562-1789. Fkancoise Dumas. Ibid., pp. 
297-334, folding table. 

‘Pielaveden Heinamiien aarre. Pekka Sarvas. 
In Numismaatikko, 1/1975. Offprint, 12 pp.: 
illus.; summary (in English), p. 12. The hoard 
found in 1890 in the village of Heinamaki, 
Pielavesi parish, central Finland, contained 
silver objects, and European talers and half- 
talers from the late sixteenth century to 1673. 

* Katalog monet polskich, 1764-1864. Czeslaw 
Kaminski, Edmund Kopicki. Warszawa: 
Krajowa Agencja Wydawnicza, 1976. 254 pp.: 
illus. 

*50 eves a Magyar Nemzeti Bank-, [a kiallitast 
rendezte es a katalogust dsszeallitotta Krasznai 
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Krisztina, Ruzicska Lajosne, a MNB dol- 
gozdi; lektoralta Dr. Gedai Istvan . . Dr. 
Huszti Ernd . . .]. Budapest, 1974. 68 pp.: 
illus. ‘Fifty years [of the] National Bank of 
Hungary’, 12 pp., as insert. ‘The exhibition . . . 
goes through . . . Hungarian coinage during 
some thousand years.’ 

England, Great Britain, British Isles (in general) 

*Scandinavian York and Dublin: the history and 
archaeology of two related Viking kingdoms. 
Alfred P. Smyth. Dublin: Tetnplekieran 
Press. [Vol.] I. 1975. 116 pp. Includes ‘Early 
kings and coinage of Danish York’, with 
evidence for kings Sigfrid and Knutr of York; 
‘Norwegian farmers west of the Pennines, 
900-920’, with the evidence of coin hoards; 
‘Ragnall restores the conquests of fvarr’, 
identifying him with Raienalt of the coins. 

Cnut Rex = Gorm den Gamles fader. Georg 
Galster. In Nordisk Numismatisk Unions 
Medlemsblad, no. 9, Nov. 1975, pp. 181-4: 
illus. 

*A history of the Ipswich mint and its Saxon & 
Norman moneyers. J. C. Sadler, [s.l. (c/o 
Ipswich Numismatic Society, 3 Bonington 
Road, Ipswich, Suffolk, IP3 OHE)]: [the 
author], 1976. [28] pp. ‘This booklet was pro- 
duced to mark the 1000th anniversary of the 
opening of the Ipswich mint, 975-1975.’ 
‘Addenda and corrigenda’, [1] p., as insert. 

Anglo-Saxon 

♦Some problems in interpreting Anglo-Saxon 
coinage. Stewart Lyon. In Anglo-Saxon 
England, 5, 1976, pp. 173-224, pis. viii-xii. 

De oudengelse muntnaam sceat en het oudfries 
diminutivum skeisen, ‘duit’. H. J. T. Miedema. 
In Naamkimde, 4, 1974, pp. 320-2. 

The incidence of imitation among Anglo-Saxon 
‘sceattas’ in the light of archaeological excava- 
tion. S. E. Rigold. 5 pp. Communication for 
the symposium Coin Imitations and Forgeries 
in Antiquity and the Middle Ages, Warsaw 
and Budapest, 13-18 September 1976. Repro- 
duced from typescript. 

♦Sceattas from the territory of the Hwicce. D. M. 
Metcalf. In The Numismatic Chronicle, vol. 
cxxxvi, 1976, pp. 64-74, pi. 12. 

♦Tin as a minor constituent in two sceattas from 
the Shakenoak excavations. D. M. Metcalf 
and D. R. Walker. Ibid., pp. 228-9. 

♦An Anglo-Saxon penny found on the outskirts 
of modern Dublin, by Michael Dolley. In 


Irish Numismatics, vol. 9 (no. 52), July/' Aug. 
1976, pp. 132-4: illus. Eadgar, Two Line type. 

Some Anglo-Saxon pennies from the Bedford 
mint now in Luton Museum. R. K. Hagen. 
In Bedfordshire Archaeological Journal, vol. 9: 
Bedfordshire Archaeology: essays presented to 
Frederick William Kultlicke, 1974, pp. 71-4. 

England (1066-1707) 

*Early Norman coins in the Yorkshire Museum. 
Elizabeth Pirie. In Annual Report, Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society, 1972, pp. 33 -8. 

♦Catalogue of English and foreign coins in gold, 
silver & copper; day of sale, Wednesday, 10th 
November, 1976. Glendining & Co. [1976], 
[2], 25 pp. Lots 121-221, A further parcel of 
silver coins from the Prestwich treasure trove; 
lots 222-9, A further selection of silver pennies 
of Edward I from the Middridge treasure trove. 

*Organizace anglickych mincoven ve 13. stoleti 
(s pfihlednutim k pomirum v ceskych zemich). 
Jaroslav Posvar. In Numismaticky Sbornik, 
xiii, 1973/4, pp. 123-8; summary in German, 
129. ‘Die Organisation der englischen Miinz- 
statten im 13. Jahrhundert (mit Rucksicht auf 
die Verhiiltnisse in den bohmischen Landern)’. 

* English hammered coinage. J. J. North. London : 
Spink & Son. Volume 2: Edward I to Charles 
II, 1272-1662. [2nd edn.]. 1975. £8. [1], 204 pp., 
xi pis. 

High prices in early fourteenth-century England: 
causes and consequences, by Mavis Mate. In 
The Economic History Review, 2nd series, vol. 
xxviii (no. 1), Feb. 1975, pp. 1-16. 

Reigate: fifteenth-century coin hoard. D. G. 
Bird, D. J. Turner. In Surrey Archaeological 
Collections, vol. 70, 1974, pp. 166-7: illus. 
Edward III to Henry VI, found 1972. 

The ecclesiastical mints of the early Tudor period : 
their organization and possible date of closure. 
C. E. Challis. In Northern History, x, 1975. 

An introduction to the mill coinage of Eliza- 
beth I of England. Douglas G. Borden. In 
ACIN, pp. 569-76, pis. 59-61. 

♦Guillaume III & Marie: une demi-couronne de 
1689. Jean Belaubre. In Bulletin, I.e Club 
frangais de la Medaille, 46, 1975, pp. 116-19: 
illus. Introduces a medallic reproduction in the 
series ‘Belles Monnaies d’Occident’ (see pp. 
157-8). 

Great Britain (1707+) 

The gold metallurgy of Isaac Newton. E, G. V. 
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Newman. In Gold Bulletin (Johannesburg), 8 
(no. 3), 1975, pp. 90-4: ill us. 

18th-century British coin weights for Portuguese 
gold coins. Emmett McDonald. In ACIN, 
pp. 601-3, pis. 64-6. 

♦Poids d’une guinee de George III. Francois 
G. Lavagne. In Bulletin, Le Club frangais de 
la Medaille , 49, 1975, pp. 196-7: ilius. A castle- 
type guinea weight by Abdy has been repro- 
duced as no. 11 in the series ‘Poids-Medailles’ 
(see p. 148). 

Currency problems of the British Empire, 1814— 
1914. W. H. Chaloner. In Great Britain and 
her world, 1750-1914: essays in honour of 
IV. O. Henderson, edited by Barrie M. 
Ratcliffe, Manchester 1975. 

Tire British bronze coinage of Victoria, with 
particular reference to the dies used and their 
development. Michael J. Freeman. In ACIN, 
pp. 585-9. 

The origin of the ‘Dritanniar’ sixpence and its 
relationship to other die varieties of Victorian 
English coins. Peter P. Gaspar. In Numismatic 
Report, Cyprus Numismatic Society, 6, 1975, 
pp. 13-19. 

♦The lifetime of coins in circulation. T. J. Cole. 
In The Numismatic Chronicle, cxxxvi, 1976, 

pp. 201-18. 

Scotland, Isle of Man 

*. . . The Dundee collection [of Scottish coins]: 
[catalogue for a] sale, to be held in conjunction 
with the Numismatic Association of Southern 
California Convention . . . February 19, 1976 
. . . Los Angeles . . ., conducted by Bowers 
and Ruddy Galleries Inc. . . . and Spink & Son 
Ltd. , . . [Los Angeles, 1976]. 132 pp.: ilius. 

♦Some Irish dimensions to Manx history: an 
inaugural lecture delivered before the Queen’s 
University of Belfast on 28 January 1976. 
Michael Dolley. [Belfast, 1976]. 23 pp. : 
3 maps. (New lecture series, no. 92). 

♦A Hiberno-Manx coinage of the eleventh 
century. M. Dolley. In The Numismatic 
Chronicle, cxxxvi, 1976, pp. 75-84, pi. 13. 

Ireland 

The symbolism of the Viking coins of Dublin and 
Scandinavia. S. N. Lane. In ACIN, pp. 441-4. 

The two near-contemporary findings of Hibemo- 
Norse coins from Maughold. Michael Dolley. 
In Manx Museum Journal, 1, 1976, pp. 236-40. 

A Waterford halfpenny of Edward I found at 
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Dorchester. Nicholas J. Mayhew. In Oxoni- 
ensia, 39, 1975, p. 100. 

The thirteenth-century Anglo-Irish coins in the 
Kirial find from Denmark. Michael Dolley 
and W. A. Seaby. In Journal of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 103, 1973, 
pp. 86-92. 

A find of fifteenth-century English groats from 
Co. Dublin. Michael Dolley and Stuart N. 
Lane. Ibid., 102, 1972, pp. 143-50. 

♦Decouverte en France d’un groat anglo- 
irlandais du xv e siecle. Michael Dolley; 
traduction du service de la traduction du 
ministere frangais de l’Economie et des 
Finances. In Bulletin, Le Chib Franfais de la 
Medaille, 51/52, 1976, pp. 144-50: ilius. A 
Waterford groat of Edward IV, c. 1470, which 
was found at Beaulieu (Correze), has been 
reproduced as no. 11 in the series 'Belles 
Monnaies d’Occident’ (see p. 124). 

♦Further evidence concerning the identity of the 
‘Dominick grote’, by Michael Dolley and 
S. G. Ellis. In Irish Numismatics, 9 (no. 51), 
May/June 1976, pp. 93—4 : ilius. 

*A rare variety of the Charles II halfpenny Irish 
with the date 1682, by Michael Dolley and 
Dr. K. W. H. Glass. Ibid. (no. 49), Jan./Feb. 
1976, pp. 7-9: ilius. 

♦Some remarks on the ‘pewter’ (tin) petty coinage 
of March/April 1690, by Donal Bateson and 
Michael Dolley. Ibid. (no. 50), Mar./Apr. 
1976, pp. 44-9: ilius. 

♦Reconciling Nelson, Vlack, and Dowle & Finn 
on the Voce Populi coinage, by John J. Horan, 
Ibid., (no. 49), Jan./Feb. 1976, pp. 13-16: 
ilius.; (no, 50), Mar ./Apr. 1976, p. 61. 

Tokens etc. 

* Monnaies antiques, fran^aises et et range res; 
jetons, collection R. Castaing, 1" partie, dont 
la vente aux encheres publiques aura lieu 
Drouot . . . Paris ... 29 ... 30 juin 1976 . . . 
par le ministere de M° R. G. Boisgirard, M' 
Claude Boisgirard . . . M. Emile Bourgey . . . 
[1976]. [51] pp.: ilius. Includes ‘Les jetons’ by 
Jean Mazard, pp. 3-6. 

Fordwich and Slurry 17th-century tokens, by V. J. 
Newbury. In Fordwich: the lost port, edited 
by K. H. McIntosh, 1975, pp. 188-9: ilius. 

Seventeenth-century traders’ tokens: a note about 
those issued in Stock. Robert Seaman. In 
Stock Press: a monthly journal of Stock Harvard, 
Aug. 1976, pp. [9-11]: ilius.; *Cxsaromagus, 
no. 34, autumn 1976, pp. 4-6: ilius. 
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Jacobin grotesques: the deliberate muling of dies 
in late eighteenth-century England. R. H. 
Thompson. In ACIN, pp. 671-9, pis. 76-7. 

Problems of British tradesmen’s countermarks on 
Spanish dollars. Harrington E. Manville. 
In ACIN, pp. 595-9, pis. 62-3. 

*A halfpenny of George II countcrmarkcd by a 
Farnham trader. J. G. Scott. In Quarterly 
Newsletter, Farnham and District Museum 
Society, iii (no. 11), Sept. 1974, pp. 21-2: illus. 

♦Four studies of British metallic tickets and 
commercial checks of the 19th-20th centuries. 
R. N. P. Hawkins. [London]: British Associa- 
tion of Numismatic Societies, 1975. [3], 62 pp.: 
map, vi pis. (Doris Stockwell memorial papers, 
no. 2). Contents; ‘School counters for marks 
of merit’; ‘Tickets of a shipbuilding firm at 
London Docks’; ‘Birmingham-made bagatelle 
tables depicted on checks of public houses’; 
‘Accounting checks used in barbers’ saloons.’ 

* Metal ‘discount’ checks issued by the London & 
Newcastle Tea Company: a provisional listing, 
with notes, of the Irish issues, by Francis 
Heaney. In Irish Numismatics, 9 (no. 52), 
July/Aug. 1976, pp. 117, 123-30: illus; 10 (no. 
56), Mar. /Apr. 1977, p. 69. 

Paper money 

Benjamin Franklin’s numismatic accomplish- 
ments. Eric P. Newman. In ACIN, pp. 631-8, 
pis. 70-1. 

♦Foreningsbankens i Finland sedlar aren 1866- 
1892. [Hilding Nystrom. Helsinki: Forenings- 
banken, 1976]. Gratis. 16 pp.: illus. 

*Monnaies de necessite: emissions locales 
Francises, 1870-1872, 1914-1918-1924, 1940, 


par Raymond Habrekorn. Paris: Societe 
Framjaise de Numismatique, 1976. [1], iii, 196 
pp., map, xv pis. Includes tokens. 

Medals, badges 

In token of friendship: early fraternity medals at 
the College of William and Mary. Robert W. 
Storm, Jr. In ACIN, pp. 661-70, pi. 75. 

*Les ordres nationaux de la Finlande, publie par 
le Ministere des affaires etrangeres; avant- 
propos par Klaus Castren. Helsinki: Otava, 
1975. 70 pp.: illus. 

*The medal of the Irish Specimen Fish Com- 
mittee, by Arthur E. J. Went. In Irish 
Numismatics, 8 (no. 48), Nov./Dec. 1975, p. 
207: illus. 

*La naissance de la caricature: Carracci, Ghezzi, 
Hogarth, Gillray, Rowlandson, Cruikshank. 
Ronald Searle. In Bulletin, Le Club franqais 
de la Medaille, 47/8, 1975, pp. 32-40: illus. The 
CFM is publishing six medals designed by 
Searle in the series ‘Effigies d’hier et d’aujourd’ 
hui\ Carracci being no. 296 (p. 113), Ghezzi 
no. 316 (Bulletin 49, 1975, pp. 126, 128), 
Hogarth no. 327 (Bulletin 50, 1976, pp. 1 10— 
12 ). 

*The works asterisked have been added to the 
library by donation, exchange or purchase. 
Separately-published books which have not been 
received are not included among the other publica- 
tions noticed, which are confined to contribu- 
tions to periodicals and other collections, and 
exclude (in addition to this Journal) Coins and 
Medals, Spink's Numismatic Circular, and Seaby 
Coin & Medal Bulletin. 
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H. H. KING 

Horace Herbert King, whose death occurred on 30 June 1976 at the age of 
eighty-six, was the senior Member of the Society to which he was elected in 1909. He 
was born on 5 March 1890 and was educated at Aldenham and King’s College, 
Cambridge, where he took a degree in law. Inevitably as ‘King of King’s’ he was 
nick-named at Cambridge ‘God’. He lived at first in the Temple but, on the outbreak 
of the First World War, enlisted in the army which he left with the rank of Major. 
On his return to civilian life he joined his father’s publishing business in Westminster 
and when, eventually, this was sold, he retired to Northchapel in Sussex where he lived 
with his widowed mother. Somewhat late in life he married but within nine years his 
wife had died. He then sold the house at Northchapel and went to live at Undershaw 
Hotel at Hindhead where he remained until relatively shortly before his death and 
where many members will have written to him or visited him. 

His services to the Society were considerable: editor of the Journal from 1952 to 
1968 and President from 1955 to 1958. In recognition of these services and of his writings, 
he was elected an Honorary Member in 1960, and was awarded the Sandford Saltus 
Medal in 1962. On his retiring from the editorship, volume 38 of the Journal was 
dedicated to him and contains a characteristically delightful photograph of him. 

As a Sussex resident, his particular interest lay in coins of the Sussex mints of which 
he made an extensive collection. He wrote on the Steyning mint in volume 24 of the 
Journal, and on two numismatic journeys to Scandinavia in volume 27. His main 
contribution, however, was a detailed study of the Sussex mints published in three 
parts in volume 28, followed by small supplements in volumes 29, 30, and 33. 

Mr. King was a keen motorist and it was his ambition — and one that I believe he 
fulfilled — to have driven over all the major road passes across the Alps. For many years 
he suffered from Parkinson’s disease which made writing difficult, but he was fortunately 
able to manage a typewriter. I had the privilege of working with him as co-editor of 
the Journal for sixteen years and so had ample opportunity of seeing the many endear- 
ing qualities of a man who quietly, almost diffidently, gave so much to the Society. 
Typically, he left the Society a bequest in his will and he enriched the British Museum 
by giving it, shortly before his death, such of his coins of which it did not possess die 
duplicates. 

C. E. B. 


D. F. ALLEN, 1910-1975 

Professor Eric Turner has written a full biography of Derek Fortrose Allen for the 
Proceedings of the British Academy and Mr. R. H. Thompson has published in the 
Numismatic Chronicle a bibliography of his writings 1 to which is appended a list of 


1 N.C. 1976, pp. 259-71. 
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OBITUARY: D. F. ALLEN 


what Allen had in hand at the time of his death, which took place unexpectedly and 
suddenly on 13 June 1975. Professor Turner, who has been so kind as to let me see the 
work in draft, besides giving a brilliant account of Allen’s varied interests — from music, 
an early love, to the Civil Service and to archaeology and numismatics — has made a 
scholarly assessment of his achievements in the field of Celtic coins, both Continental 
and British. The present notice will therefore be concerned primarily with his work in 
other fields of numismatics and with what he did for this Society. 

Derek Allen joined the staff of the Coin Room at the British Museum in 1935 as an 
Assistant Keeper under John Allan, in replacement of Dr. G. C. Brooke whose pre- 
mature death we still mourn. Till then, though he had taken part in excavations under 
the Wheelers and had even shared the discovery of a buried hoard of Roman gold 
coins, he would have been the first to admit that his knowledge of numismatics was 
minimal. He learnt the hard way. His responsibilities, he tells us, 1 covered the entire 
British series, the medieval and modern continental coinages, and the whole collection 
of medals, and on these he was expected to give advice to the public, to select, register 
and incorporate new acquisitions and to record Treasure Trove. A hoard of gold coins 
of James I and Charles I was actually awaiting his arrival, and shortly after came the 
Boyton hoard of coins of Edward I and II. His report on this hoard in N.C. 1936 
demonstrated both the thoroughness of his approach to the subject and the speed with 
which he was learning. It was a hoard of over 4,000 coins deposited in the early 1320s, 
the great majority of them English pennies but including a noticeable number of 
Scottish and Irish pennies and of Continental sterlings. It was when he came to attempt 
to record the Irish coins that he found himself faced with the problem that no classifica- 
tion analogous to Burns’s of the Scottish series existed. 2 He therefore set to work and 
devised a classification of his own for the purpose of the report, a classification that was 
described by Dolley and Seaby as ‘the next serious contribution to the subject’. 3 A 
brave effort for a numismatic neophyte. What, Allen has said, did most for his numis- 
matic education was being faced with the task of selecting, recording, and incorporating 
the coins from the 30,000-strong collection formed by Clarke-Thornhill who had left 
to the British Museum the right to select any that were not die-duplicates of those 
already in the collection. In this way no less than 12,000 coins were acquired spread 
across the English, Scottish, Irish, Colonial, and North European series. Clarke- 
Thornhill had died in 1934 so that this must have been one of the first tasks to face the 
new Assistant Keeper. He was fortunate in his colleagues whom he describes as ‘con- 
genial (and often distinguished)’ and there can be little doubt that they helped him 
generously in this daunting task. 

Up to the outbreak of war Allen’s publications followed the conventional pattern of 
the professional numismatist at the British Museum: hoard reports, reports on coins 
from excavations, new discoveries and papers on subjects which for one reason or 
another had aroused his interest. His artistic sensibility, never far below the surface 
in his life, finds expression in a study he published in 1939 for the Walpole Society on 
Thomas Simon’s Sketch Book. 

1 I quote here, and elsewhere, from a biographical copy of it. 
lecture entitled ‘The Pursuit of the Root of all Evil* 2 Beyond a footnote, a valuable one however, in 
that he gave to the Birmingham Archaeological his Coinage of Scotland, i. p. 218. 

Society in 1975. The lecture has not been published 3 SCBI, Ulster Museum, Belfast, i, p. xliv. 
but Mrs. Allen has very kindly provided me with a 
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Allen had been told by the Keeper on his very first day at the Museum that it would 
be his duty to catalogue the Ancient British coins there. Brooke had made a start on this 
but it soon became apparent that there was still a great deal to do. His first published 
contribution to the subject was a paper to the International Numismatic Congress in 
1936. This is followed in 1939 by a short note on the La Marquandarie hoard, but it is 
not until 1944 that his first major contribution to the subject was published in Archae- 
ologia, and from 1954 onwards it is apparent where his interests increasingly lay. This 
aspect of his work has, as has been said, been considered in detail by Prof. Turner. 
Suffice it to say here that Derek Allen became accepted as the leading authority on 
Ancient British coins and as one of the leading authorities in the world on the corres- 
ponding issues on the Continent. The year 1951 saw the publication of his Catalogue of 
Cross-and-Crosslets coins of Henry II in the British Museum, a volume that was only 
the fifth in the series of catalogues of the English coins that had started in 1887. Anyone 
familiar with this series will readily appreciate the difficulties he had to face. The coins 
are almost invariably more or less badly struck and it is usually necessary to be able to see 
several specimens from the same dies before full readings can be obtained. In the event 
he produced not only a corpus of the surviving material both in the British Museum 
and elsewhere, but a critical study of the operation of the mint and the exchanges at this 
time. The work, begun in 1939, had to be broken off in 1940 when Allen went on war 
service, but was resumed in 1945 (when he was no longer at the British Museum) and 
more or less completed by 1947. His duties then took him to the Far East and the task 
of finishing it off had to be undertaken away from libraries and collections. All this 
must be taken into account in assessing his remarkable achievement in this work. 

Derek Allen joined the British Numismatic Society in 1935, was Secretary 1938-41, 
and Editor of volumes XXII and XXIII of the Journal, and President 1959 to 1963. He 
was awarded the Sanford Saltus medal in 1953, and was elected an Honorary Member 
in 1971. Of the Royal Numismatic Society he was President from 1966 to 1970 and was 
awarded that Society’s medal in 1967. 

He finished a distinguished academic career as Secretary then Treasurer of the British 
Academy. His family have generously established with the Academy a prize in his 
memory for outstanding published work in Musicology, Celtic Studies, and Numis- 
matics. 

I would like if I may to end this review on a personal note. Derek Allen was friend 
of 40 years standing and I am indebted to him for very many kindnesses. One that 
particularly lives in my memory is the generous introduction he wrote to Volume 42 
of this Journal. 


C. E. B. 
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At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 27 January, Mr. 
Woodhead, President, in the chair, Mr. David A. Chapman, Mme Fran?oise Dumas, 
Mr. C. H. Comber, Mr. T. H. Hodgson, Mr. Rudolf Polak, and Mr. Robert Scott 
Sharman were elected to Ordinary Membership. Mr. B. R. Osborne read a paper 
entitled ‘A New Classification of the Tower Coinage of Charles I’. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 24 February, 
Mr. Woodhead, President, in the chair, Major Pridmore was elected to Honorary 
Membership. Mr. Allan Garway Atkins, Mr. Henry Bergos, Mr. James Booth, Mr. 
Ronald J. Brinkman, Major D. A. Harwood, and Mr. Peter Zentler-Munro were 
elected to Ordinary Membership. Mr. Blunt read a paper entitled ‘The Coinage of 
Northumbria and the Five Boroughs, 939-954’. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 23 March, Mr. 
Woodhead, President, in the chair, Mr. David Atkin, Mr. John Vincent Hynes, Mr. 
E. G. V. Newman, O.B.E., B.Sc., and Mr. Peter William Silk were elected to Ordinary 
Membership. Mr. Roderick A. Macpherson was elected to Junior Membership. Mr. 
E. M. Kelly read a paper entitled ‘Bank of England Tokens and Dollars’. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 27 April, Mr. 
Woodhead, President, in the chair, Mr. Humphrey Jones was elected to Ordinary 
Membership. Mr. Mayne and Mr. Atkin were formally admitted to Ordinary Member- 
ship. Mr. Lyon read a paper entitled ‘The Hand Types of yEthelred II’. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 25 May, Mr. 
Blunt, Vice-President, in the chair, Mr. Michael Wood was elected to Ordinary Member- 
ship. Mr. Linecar read a paper on ‘The Vigo Coinage of Queen Anne, 1702-1703’. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 22 June, Mr. 
Woodhead, President, in the chair, the President announced the deaths of Mr. Fred 
Banks and Sir Edward Robinson, and asked Members to rise as a tribute to them. 
Mr. Francis Heaney was elected to Ordinary Membership. Miss Frances Colman read 
a paper entitled ‘Researches into the Coinage of Edward the Confessor’. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 28 September, 
Mr. Woodhead, President, in the chair, the President announced the death of our 
Vice-President and Senior Member, Mr. Horace King, and asked Members to rise as a 
tribute to him. Mr. L. S. Rasmussen, Mr. Timothy John Sharp, and Mr. A. S. Villeneuve 
were elected to Ordinary Membership. Mr. E. R. F. Harcourt was elected to Junior 
Membership. Mr. Atkins and Mr. Villeneuve were formally admitted to Ordinary 
Membership. Mrs. Murray read a paper entitled ‘The Scottish Reformation and the 
Coinage’. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 26 October, Mr. 
Woodhead, President, in the chair, Mr. J. Bispham, Mr. G. P. Gittoes, Mr. R. W. 
Julian, Mr. P. H. D. Palmer, Mr. F. Schwer, Mrs. E. W. Sime, and the National 
Museum of Ireland were elected to Ordinary Membership. Mr. Palmer was formally 
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admitted to Ordinary Membership. Professor M. Dolley read a paper entitled ‘The 
1972/5 Isle of Man Find of Eleventh-Century Coins’. 

At the Anniversary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 23 November, 
Mr. Woodhead, President, in the chair, Dr. Galster, Dr. P. Whitting, and Mr. E. J. 
Winstanley were elected to Honorary Membership. Mr. J. F. Dowding was elected to 
Junior Membership. The following Officers and Council were elected for 1977. 

President: P. Woodhead. 

Vice-Presidents: C. E. Blunt, O.B.E., F.B.A., F.S.A.; G. V. Doubleday; C. S. S. Lyon, 
M.A., F.S.A., F.I.A.; S. E. Rigold, M.A., F.S.A.; H. Schneider; E. J. Winstanley, 

L. D.S. 

Director: J. Brand. 

Treasurer : R. J. Seaman, F.I.B. 

Secretary: W. Slay ter. 

Librarian: P. H. Thompson, A.L.A. 

Council: Miss M. M. Archibald, M.A., F.S.A. ; G. Berry, B.A.; M. A. S. Blackburn, 
B.A.; J. F. Chown, M.A.; R. Davis; Mrs. M. Delme-Radcliffe; G. P. Dyer; P. D. 
Greenall, M.Sc.; N. J. Mayhew, M.A.; R. A. Merson; Mrs. J. E. L. Murray, M.B.E., 

M. A.; J. G. Scott, B.Sc., M.C.I.T.; B. H. I. H. Stewart, R.D., M.A., F.S.A., F.S.A. 
Scot., M.P. ; C. J. Wood. 

Mr. Woodhead delivered his Presidential Address. 

EXHIBITIONS 


January 
By Mr. Rigold 

1. A cast of a mould for casting ‘Boy Bishop’ tokens, one groat size and four penny 
size, the original mould being in Moyses’ Hall Museum, Bury St. Edmunds. 

2. A ‘Boy Bishop’ token, from excavations at Bury St. Edmunds, Abbey Gate 
‘Norman Town’. 

3. Six non-English coins from excavations at Ludgershall Castle, Wiltshire. 

4. A French Royal jetton, and a Touch Piece of Charles I. 

March 

By Mr. Kelly, in illustration of his paper. 

Eleven countermarked dollars. Bank tokens, and other tokens, issued between 1797 
and 1814. 

By Mr. Sealy 

Nine assorted forgeries of the Bank token series, dated between 1804 and 1815. 

May 

By Mr. Crowther 

Anglo-Saxon coins from the Delgoney hoard, being part of the numismatic collec- 
tion of Westminster School. 
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By F. Elmore-Jones on behalf of Mr. Peter Mitchell, 22 June 1976 

1. A penny of Edward the Confessor of B.M.C. type XIV (North 835) of the un- 
published mint of Droitwich, 

Obv. Hh EADPARD RE 
Rev. * GODRIC ON PICPIC 

and of a very rare ‘transitional’ type. C. E. Blunt and I. Stewart hope to make this coin 
the subject of a forthcoming paper. 

September 

By Mrs. Murray, in illustration of her paper, ‘Scottish Silver Coins 1558-1560’. 

1. Testoon, of type introduced in 1556. Dated 1558 with a. Rev. Cross of Jerusalem — 
part of the arms of the house of Lorraine, of which the Guise family were a cadet 
branch, a to right of shield is believed to indicate Acheson, who took over as master 
coiner on 1 December 1558. 

2. 1559 testoon (Lorraine) 

Obv. fran(cis) et ma(ria) dei g(ratia) r(ex et) r(egina) scoto(rvm) d(elphin 
et) d(elphina) vien(nenses) 

Rev. fecit vtraqve vnvm (both the kingdoms). 

3. 1560 testoon, obv. ending scotorb for scotorvmqve. 

4. 1560 testoon, obv. ending scotorq for scotorvmqve. 

5. Electrotype of ducat (N.M.A.S. specimen). Only known dated 1558. Proclaimed 
23 January 1558 (1559). 

Portrait punches probably by Guillaume Martin in Paris, although some differences 
in detail from those of the silver marriage medal or pattern (with reverse legend fecit 
vtraque vnvm, as on the Lorraines). See the photograph of the British Museum 
electrotype of the Hunterian Museum specimen. 

II. Scottish Billon Coins, 1558-60. 

1-3. Lions or hardheads 1 \d., \ denier fine. Rev. vicit veritas (countermarked with 
heart and star, in 1575, to be current for 1 d.). 

1. 1558 Mary alone. Struck 8 June to 13 October 1558, thus after Mary’s marriage 
to Francis, but before he was granted the crown matrimonial. 

2 and 3. 1559, 1560 (countermarked). Struck 23 June 1559 to 7 June 1560, thus 
mostly after Francis became King of France on 10 July 1559. Francis and Mary, 
King and Queen of Scots, Dauphin and Dauphiness of Vienne. 

4. Nonsunt ‘The kingis and quenis twelth penny grote’. 6 deniers fine. 1558 only, 
struck 1 March 1558 (1559) to 1 October 1559. 

III. Photograph of French medalet or jetton (British Museum specimen). Mary using 
arms of England quartered with Scotland, impaled with France. Obv. ends etc, pre- 
sumably for England and Ireland. Rev. aliamqve moratvr — ‘And the other (crown) 
he delays’. Third crown indicated with stars, in the clouds. 

By Mr. Mark Blackburn 

1. Photograph of Cross and Crosslets of Henry II, class F (c. 1170-80) found at 
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Broberg, Broberg Parish, Bohuslan, Sweden, in c. 1972. Mint and moneyer illegible. 
Weight 1-385 gm. Now in the Uddevalla Museum, together with: 

(i) Norwegian bractaete, Okand, c. 1160-1170-1205, Schive VII: 23-31 (fragment). 

(ii) Norwegian bracteate, Hakon Hakonson (1217-1263), Okand, Schive VIII: 
72-5: NNA 1970, p. 28, no. 23. 

(iii) Lump of hack silver. 

2. Photograph of Longcross penny of /Ethelred II, Hildebrand no. 167 (canterbury, 
Godric) from the same obverse die as two coins of lymne, Godric : 

(i) Copenhagen SCBI, no. 831. 

(ii) National Museum, Reykjavik — ex Gaulverjabaer hoard (NNA 1948, no. 79). 

It is suggested that the Lymne coins ante-date that of Canterbury; and that Godric 
(a Canterbury moneyer in Helmet and L.S.C.) was removed from Lymne, and that 
mint temporarily closed after the millennium. 

October 

By the President 

Silver Medal of the Societe Numismatique Franchise. Presented by the President of 
the S.N.F., Mme Dumas, on the occasion of the joint meeting of the R.N.S., the S.N.F., 
and the B.N.S., in London, 9 October 1976. 

By Mr. Mark Blackburn 

1. Transitional Short Cross coins of Harold I. Only the second example of this 
transitional variety, Cnut’s Short Cross type in the name of Harold I ; the other being 
a London coin of Lifinc in the British Museum, BMC (Harold) no. 65. The exhibited 
photograph is of a coin in the Royal Coin Cabinet, Stockholm, from an unprovenanced 
parcel (‘U-4/4’): it is of the Bristol mint, moneyer Leofwine, with legends: 

+HAR*0/LD REE*.- 
+ LEOFPINE ON BR 
Die-axis 0°. Weight 1-12 gm. 

2. Two new moneyers for mint and type. Photographs of two coins in the National 
Museum, Poznan representing moneyers otherwise unpublished for the type at the 
Mint: 

vEthelred II, Longcross type + /eoelr/ed REX And LOX 
Die-axis 90° +LEOFMAN M^O OXNA 

Cnut, Pointed Helmet type + CNVT REEX A 

Die-axis 90° + PVLSTAn ON lvnd; 
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REVIEW OF THE YEAR 

Once again ayear has passed, the 73rd of our Society’s existence, and for the first time it 
falls to me to report to the members on the progress of our affairs in the past 12 months. 

Our membership has once again shown a net increase and the total is now 529, of 
which number 520 are ordinary members, including 139 institutional members, and 9 
are junior members. 

This year has seen a gain of 34 members which includes 4 junior members and 2 
honorary members, Dr. Galster and Mr. Pridmore, who were not ordinary members at 
the date of their election. Our losses include 1 1 members by resignation and 6 by amoval. 
The net gain is thus 17 members. 

There are, sadly, four deaths to report; Mr. H. H. King, Sir Edward Robinson, 
Mr. F. Banks and Mr. F. Turner. 

Horace King was our oldest member, having been elected as long ago as 1909. He was 
President of the Society from 1955 to 1958, and he held various offices from 1927 until 
his death, at which time he was still a Vice-President. From 1952 to 1958 he was one of 
our editors where his experience of the printing industry was an invaluable help in bridg- 
ing the inevitable gap that exists between contributors and printers. His creative contri- 
butions to numismatics, for which he was awarded the Sanford Saltus Gold Medal in 
1962, were of the highest quality and value and were mainly in the fields of the Anglo- 
Saxon coinage, perhaps the best known being ‘The Coins of the Sussex Mints’ which 
appeared in our journal between the years 1955 and 1957, and these works form a fitting 
memorial to this distinguished and sadly missed member. I am able to announce that 
Mr. King has generously bequeathed to our Society the sum of £500. 

Sir Edward Robinson, a numismatist of great distinction and reputation was. perhaps, 
less well known to our members although he was elected in 1946. He was Keeper of 
the Department of Coins and Medals at the British Museum from 1949 to 1952. His 
considerable numismatic achievements fall outside the field of British numismatics, but 
perhaps the best known is the great Sylloge Numorum Graecorum which came into 
existence under his inspiration and guidance. 

Mr. F. Banks, affectionately known to most of us as ‘Monty’ Banks, a stalwart of the 
Yorkshire Numismatic Society and a disinterested and enthusiastic supporter of the 
activities of the British Association of Numismatic Societies, was elected a member of 
our Society in 1962. He was a contributor to our journal and those of us who met him at 
B.A.N.S. congresses and weekend courses will remember him for his agreeable and 
tireless enthusiasm and his imaginative approach to so many numismatic issues. 
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Mr. Turner, too, joined in 1962 and although never a contributor to the journal, he 
was to be seen at our meetings from time to time. He will be best remembered for his 
work for the London Numismatic Club in which he had held office. 

The year has seen a number of important numismatic events at which our Society has 
been well represented. These included the B.A.N.S. Congress in Canterbury in April, the 
B.A.N.S. Lecture course in Norwich in July, and the Congress in Warsaw in October 
at which the main theme was imitations and copies. Also in October we participated in 
the first joint meeting in London between the Royal Numismatic Society, the Societe 
Fran?aise de Numismatique, and the British Numismatic Society, an occasion which 
we hope to repeat in the future. 

Our own programme in the past year has been varied and interesting. Mr. B. R. 
Osbornes’ fascinating work on the classification of the coinage of Charles I, explained 
with the aid of his many detailed drawings, was set out for us in January. In February, 
Mr. C. E. Blunt gave us the benefit of his great understanding of the period when he 
discussed aspects of the Viking and Anglo-Saxon series in his paper entitled ‘The Coin- 
age of Northumbria and the Five Boroughs, 939-954’. 

The subject in March was a more modem one when Mr. Kelly enlightened us on 
some of the activities of the Soho mint at the end of the 1 8th century, in a paper entitled 
‘Bank of England Tokens and Dollars’. In April, Mr. C. S. S. Lyon brought together 
many lines of research and related them to his own investigations in his paper The 
Hand Types of Aethelred II’. Mr. H. Linecar enlightened and entertained us in May, the 
month of the Council Sherry Party. 

June provided us with an impressive example of what can be achieved by a fresh and 
lively mind approaching numismatics from outside when Miss Frances Coleman, from 
Australia, a student of Anglo-Saxon, talked about her approach to the coinage of 
Edward the Confessor as a source of evidence for name forms and the conclusions that 
might be drawn from this approach-— both philological and numismatic. In September 
Mrs. Murray once again laid before us the fruits of her studies of the Scottish coinage in 
her paper ‘The Scottish Reformation and the Coinage’. Finally, in October, Professor 
Michael Dolley visited us for what has now become an annual occasion to read a further 
chapter in his studies of the numismatics of the Isle of Man, a paper entitled ‘The 1972/5 
Isle of Man Find of Eleventh-Century Coins’, a title entirely appropiate to a dis- 
cussion of a hoard both important in itself and in the context of other finds from the 
Island, but one which gave little hint of the fascinating story of the determination of the 
find spot, a story in which the deviousness of the finder and the persistence of the Manx 
Museum and police authorities culminated in a midnight drive in company with 
bags of earth exhumed from a recent grave! Following Mr. Dolley’s paper, we were 
entertained to a sherry party by Mr. B. A. Seaby, generously given to mark his fiftieth 
year of membership of our Society. 

To all our speakers we owe our thanks. I should like, however, particularly to thank 
our former Director, Mr. Ian Stewart, for assembling such a well balanced and enjoy- 
able programme for us. Mr. Stewart was our Director from 1966 until last year, a 
formidable stint in an office which he filled with distinction and success. His final pro- 
gramme was in every way up to the standard that he had set himself. 

You will all by now have received the 1973 Journal and I think we can congratulate 
our contributors and editors on the standard and presentation of its contents. The task 
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of editor implies a not inconsiderable burden and Mr. Hugh Pagan, who has been an 
editor in respect of the last three Journals which have been published has felt that other 
commitments make it necessary for him to relinquish the responsibility. 1 feel sure that 
members will share my appreciation of his hard work in his editorial capacity in con- 
ditions which have not always been easy. 

I am happy to be able to report that in response to an invitation from Council, Mr. 
Nicholas Mayhew of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, has undertaken to fill the place 
vacated by Mr. Pagan. The editorial team thus now consists of Professor Michael 
Dolley, Mrs. Peggy Delme-Radcliffe, and Mr. Nicholas Mayhew. 

It is very much in the mind of your President and Council and of the Editors, that over 
a period of many years, the Journal has slipped more and more behind the current year 
to the extent that in 1976 we are publishing the 1973 Journal. Not only does this imply 
delays in publishing the papers of contributors, but it means that we are in the position 
of holding considerable funds derived from members’ subscriptions for Journals which 
have not yet appeared. In these inflationary times, the cost of producing Journals is 
increasing at a much faster rate than is covered by interest on invested funds. It is, there- 
fore, in every vital respect desirable that we should take steps to catch up with our pub- 
lications and a great effort is being made to do this. 

It is planned that members will receive their 1974 Journals early in 1977 and that the 
1975 Journal will also be ready later in the spring of the same year. Further it is intended 
that the 1976 Journal will also be in the hands of members in 1977. 

The 1974 and 1975 Journals will, alas, be very slender ones for the simple reason that 
for the same amount of money we can only print half today compared with what we 
could have printed 3 years ago. 

The last time we increased our subscriptions was for the year 1974 and the Journal is 
the Society’s only major item of expense. As you will have seen from the accounts for 31 
October 1975, and as our treasurer has already pointed out, after the cost of the 1973 
and 1974 Journals have been provided for, the 1975 subscriptions do not come anywhere 
near to providing for the cost of the 1975 Journal even though, as you have seen, the 
total amount of the General Purposes Fund is now appropriated towards the production 
of the Journals. 

This is, of course, not a satisfactory or acceptable situation. But it is not a situation 
that need cause us to despair nor, providing we take appropriate steps to correct the 
position, is there any reason to doubt that we shall have a long and successful future 
ahead of us. 

What steps can we take? Well, one thing that every member of this Society can do 
is to try and bring forward new members. Remember that our Journal is of interest 
to people other than numismatists; for example to archaeologists, to historians of all 
specializations, and to heralds. The more members we can get the less will be the burden 
of subscriptions. 

Another thing that members should never forget is that if they enter into payment 
convenant, the Society can recover an extra £3-00 on each subscription from the Inland 
Revenue. I hope that as many members as possible will adopt this method of payment. 

However, a normal-sized Journal now costs about £5,000 and 1 fear that even the 
most optimistic estimate based on present subscriptions is unlikely to meet our present, 
let alone our future income needs. I regret, therefore, that an increase with effect from 
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1 January J978 will be unavoidable. Your President and Council in 1977 will, I am 
confident, give close attention to keeping this increase to the minimum necessary to 
maintain the Society on a viable footing and their proposals will be presented to you 
during that year. 

Our library continues to be used extensively. Loans to members of the two Societies 
totalled 343 but, of course, this statistic does not define the full scope of activity in that 
department. 

Our librarian’s duties not only include maintaining the library and its records in good 
order, and the recommendation, acquisition, and recording of new additions, but also 
the task of keeping abreast of new publications and assisting members with details of 
these when requested, helping members to obtain back numbers of Journals and, by 
no means least, dealing with a considerable amount of correspondence. This year has 
been particularly busy in this latter respect; inquiries about such things as the value of 
coins or how to embark on a career in coin dealing on the one hand, alternate with 
inquiries for references, photocopies, books, and offprints from reputable academic 
sources on the other, and many of these inquiries come from places as remote as Cuba, 
Colorado, and West Malaysia, to take some recent examples. All this correspondence 
gets answered by the librarian and his voluntary helpers. 

Information about the library has been supplied for a questionnaire from the Joint 
Committee on Learned Societies (from which a copy of the resulting survey has been 
received), and for the Aslib Directory. A correction of the Society’s entry has been sent 
to the Dolphin Press for the Archaeologist's Year Book. The contents of BNJ 43 (1973) 
have been listed for the British Humanities Index. 

Acquisitions by purchase have included Mr. Hawkin’s Four Studies and issues 1-8 of 
Irish Numismatics. We are receiving the Bulletin on Counterfeits from the new Inter- 
national Bureau. A visit by the librarian to Poland and Hungary resulted in the Society’s 
acquiring by exchange two medieval Polish catalogues by Kopicki and an inventory of 
14th to 17th century hoards by Kotlar, and by donation, a work from the National 
Bank of Hungary on their coins and notes. We have been given also Dr. Suchodolski’s 
important work on the beginnings of coinage in Central, Eastern, and Northern Europe, 
and, by Mr. Krasnodebski, a catalogue of Polish coins of 1764 to 1864. We have also 
been presented with various publications by a visiting group from the Finnish As- 
sociation of Numismatic Societies and our October visitors from France gave us a 
collection of valuable catalogues and offprints. From the Yapi ve Kredi Bank of 
Istanbul we have received publications on Arab-Sassanian and rare Ottoman coins 
and Messrs. Spink & Son have donated the second edition of North, volume 2, and the 
sale catalogue of the Dundee Collection of Scottish Coins. The Essex Numismatic 
Society have given issues of their magazine Caesaromagus. Mr. Sadler has presented his 
history of the Ipswich Mint. Mr. Dolley has given a copy of his inaugural lecture; and 
finally we have received copies of Broeker’s Olympic Coins, Smyth’s Scandinavian York 
and Dublin, and Volume 1 of the Corpus of 9th- 1 lth-century coins found in Sweden. 

However, the year has seen a generous flow of new publications which have not yet 
reached the shelves of our library. Some of these arc: The Sutton Hoo Ship Burial, 
volume 1 with a 100-page chapter on the coins and date of burial. Anglo Saxon 
England, volume 4, including corrections to Hildebrand’s Corpus of Anglo-Saxon 
Moneyers and volume 5, including a section by Mr. Lyon on problems of interpreting 



Anglo-Saxon coinage. The twenty-third volume of the Sylloge of Coins of the British 
Isles, on the coins of Henry VII in Oxford, by D. M. Metcalf. Dr. Grierson’s superbly 
illustrated book on the coins of the Middle Ages in the ‘World of Numismatics' series, 
although unlike the other volumes, this is only printed in French. Mr. Kelly’s book, 
Spanish Dollars and Silver Tokens. Mr. Bell has published a well-illustrated Catalogue 
of Unofficial Farthings 1820-1870 , the first work in its field, and Mr. du Quesne Bird a 
collection of documents for the study of the Monetary History of the Channel Islands 
during the second World War. 

Hoards discovered during the year are fewer than might have been the case a few 
years ago — no doubt due to decreased building activities. 

It has been suggested that with the appearance of the Royal Numismatic Society’s 
production Coin Hoards the desirability of including a review of the year’s discoveries 
in this address no longer exists. However, I am mindful of the fact that many of our 
members are not members of the Royal and thus do not receive Coin Hoards and I 
propose to continue with the practice. 

Miss Archibald very kindly collated the hoard information for me and has pointed 
out the unusual absence of modern sovereign hoards and hoards of the Civil War period. 
It is striking too, that of the 9 hoards found, no less than 7 are of ancient coins. The list 
is as follows: 

1. York — 37 Denarii from the Republic to Vespasian. 

2. Londonthorpe, Lincolnshire — 420 Denarii from Mark Anthony to Antoninus Pius. 

3. Kempston, Bedfordshire — 52 Siliquae from Constantinus II to Magnus Maximus 
— an interesting late one this. 

4. Meopham, Kent — 10 Nobles, half Nobles, and a Quarter of Edward III and 
Richard II. 

5. Portsdown Hill, Hampshire — 10 Antoniniani from Valerius I to Posthumous. 

6. Springhead, Kent — 5 Aureii from Nero to Titus as Caesar. 

7. Lincoln — over 3,000 coins mostly Folles of Constantine — a spread from about 
307 to 317 a.d. including a few coins of Carausius. 

8. Farnham Park, Farnham, Surrey — 68 coin clippings and one small silver ingot 
from the 16th and 17th centuries. 

9. And finally, a very recent discovery from Ringwood, Hampshire — 23 Chute type 
staters. 

Finally, I cannot complete this first part of my address without acknowledging the 
very considerable and generous help I have received during the year from the officers of 
the Society. In particular, I should like to thank Wilfred Slayter, our Secretary, for 
whose industry and tactful patience in helping a new and inexperienced President I am 
infinitely grateful, to Robert Seaman, our Treasurer, for his care, skill, and devotion to 
the Society’s interests, to our Director, John Brand, who has been a wise counsellor and 
W'ho has brought a new conception to his office by taking a leading part in arranging and 
encouraging contacts between numismatists and to Robert Thompson, our Librarian, 
for the good work that 1 have already mentioned in this address. I must, too, acknow- 
ledge the help and support of our Vice Presidents who collectively form a formidable 
body of experience and wisdom for which I have been grateful on many occasions during 
the year. 
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Second Part 

It is a commonplace fact that we all know from personal experience that social and 
economic conditions have changed drastically in the course of this century, and that 
such change seems to take place at an ever increasing rate. 

Learned societies, perhaps especially those of an antiquarian character, are not noted 
for their speedy response to changing conditions. Even so, the effect of external changes 
makes itself felt in due course and we accommodate to such changes whether we want 
them or not. 

When our Society was inaugurated on St. Andrew’s Day, 30 November 1903, the 
w'orld of British Numismatics had a considerably different aspect from that of today. 
For one thing it was much smaller, fewer numismatist, smaller, fewer, and less accessible 
public collections, fewer dealers. Numismatics was not a ‘popular’ activity nor had it 
yet earned the professional academic standing in the eyes of historians which it has 
gained — at least in some quarters — today. 

It is true that individuals such as Sir John Evans had done much to raise standards 
and build bridges across to other antiquarian disciplines, and it is equally true that there 
were numismatists in those days fully of the calibre of those of our owm time. 

But in the early years of this century, numismatics was still very largely in the hands 
of amateur numismatists — possibly the only full-time professional academic numis- 
matists at the time w'ere Mr. Barclay Head and his staff of three or four (including Mr. 
Grueber) at the British Museum. 

One would suppose that the academic historian of the time, to whom the progress of 
archaeology from a country gentleman’s pursuit to an academic discipline was a 
comparatively recent event, would have profound and sometimes not altogether mis- 
placed doubts about anything that numismatists had to say. 

Today, by comparison, the number of professional academic numismatists is much 
greater and numismatics has a considerable popular following. Coin collecting is a 
popular and widespread hobby — and, of course, it is from among the coin collectors 
that the amateur numismatist has usually sprung, bringing with him an enthusiasm that 
somehow, sometimes, to a greater or lesser degree, makes up for limitations in time and 
appropriate training. 

But the number of collectors, potential amateur numismatists, has increased much 
faster than material for study is found. Furthermore, others with new objectives compete 
for the available material — I mean, of course, investors who do not even have the 
saving grace of collecting coins for their beauty or associations. And then wealth is more 
evenly distributed. All these factors work in the same direction. Large collections can no 
longer be amassed in private hands. A serious student of modest means can acquire a 
few' specimens of his own, but for the volume of material so often needed for numis- 
matic study he must go to the museum collections. 

It is fortunate therefore that museum collections have steadily grown through gifts, 
bequests, and purchases and that their contents are ever more widely accessible through 
having trained staff and by means of catalogues, photographic records, and, of course, 
the publication of sylloges. National affluence has made funds available for these pur- 
poses while private wealth has been eroded by selective taxation. 

Thus the amateur numismatist has more material available to him through the work 
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of professionals but at the same time he comes to depend more on the professional who 
generally has at his hand more resources by way of time, equipment, and numismatic 
material and who in consequence plays a growing part in setting standards and deter- 
mining techniques. 

This. 1 feel, is inevitable, and as an amateur numismatist myself 1 welcome it because 
I do not see the amateur and the professional as competitors in any sense which really 
matters to us. 

The creative insights W'hich mark each step of numismatic progress are the rewards 
of industry and original thought and these insights are available to any numismatist, 
amateur or professional, who has the application and enthusiasm to seek them. We need 
only look around us. 

What is happening is that as a result of the day-to-day work of professionals, the 
creative work of all numismatists is based on more and better material and on more 
fully worked-out techniques — a whole infrastructure which properly used makes our 
conclusions more securely based and accurate. Thus they are more useful and acceptable 
to others, an important factor to be borne in mind when contemplating the future of 
our Society. 

Now it is not my purpose to draw' attention to those changes as a matter of purely 
historical interest. 1 am more interested to consider what they mean in relation to the 
attainment of our objects as a Society. 

Within itself, numismatics is becoming a more informed, more precise business, even 
though, of course, we still erect vast structures of conjecture around our small hard core 
of facts. These conjectures are of value only if they fit into the framework of the whole 
spectrum of inter-related historical and archaeological studies. 

Obviously, this does not mean to say that we all have to become experts in other fields. 
What it does mean is that w'e have a responsibility to make ourselves familiar, at least 
in outline, with related activities and we must keep them in mind when working towards 
numismatic conclusions. We should seek opportunities to discuss common ground with 
historians of all specialities, heralds, archaeologists, statisticians, in fact with anyone 
whose interest may overlap our own. Furthermore, we should never forget that the 
journals of other Societies may contain information of value to us. 

Earlier this year I met a well-known and respected economic historian who specializes 
in the Middle Ages and yet who had never even looked inside a volume of the British 
Numismatic Journal. And on the same occasion, 1 was made aware of several papers in 
the Economic History Review which 1 had never read and which w'ere highly relevant 
to the series in which I am personally interested. 

This really leads me to the second part of this section of my address, for having laid 
emphasis on the importance of awareness of related activities, I wish now to look more 
closely at such an activity, Economic History, to consider at least some aspects of the 
common ground and to point out some examples of what numismatists should know 
and can do. 

In choosing Economic History as an example, I have been encouraged by a recent 
awakening of mutual interest between numismatists and economic historians, probably 
in the first place inspired by work published in recent years by Dr. Mavis Mate in our 
Journal and elsewhere, and by Nicholas Mayhew in the Economic History Review. My 
own interest first was stimulated by a talk given at the B.A.N.S. congress at Canterbury 



earlier this year by our Director, Mr. J. D. Brand, and by a weekend symposium between 
economic historians, numismatists, and archaeologists arranged by the Ashmolean 
Museum during the summer to discuss mutual interests in the late 13th and early 14th 
centuries. 

This latter event was, I think, the first occasion on which specialists in these fields had 
been grouped together in this way. I think that those who attended found it a fascinating 
experience. I did, I know. Indeed it gave me the idea for this address and it made me 
realize how useful this kind of inter-disciplinary contact can be, how little we as numis- 
matists have participated in this kind of activity in the past and how desirable it could 
be to encourage — even to engineer — further contacts of a like nature in the future. 

The symposium, as I have said, focused attention on the late 13th and early 14th 
centuries. My personal numismatic interests are those of the Middle Ages, so I must 
ask your indulgence for talking about the subject primarily in terms of that period. 

The economic historian seeks to discover, interpret, and record causes and effects of 
an economic character as they played their part in historical development. He is in- 
terested in the wealth of societies, states, and individuals; in the sources of their wealth 
and the reasons for and consequences of changes in that wealth. He is thus interested 
in such matters as the interaction of production and population; in the means by which 
wars and other state activities were financed and the consequences of loans and tax- 
ation; in the effect of natural disasters (bad harvests, the Black Death); and in inter- 
national trade. 

A considerable amount of documentary evidence of economic importance survives 
from the Middle Ages; the Domesday Book, the Hundred Rolls, Inquisitions post 
mortem, the Pipe Rolls, court rolls, manorial accounts and surveys, to name some of 
the most important. 

Most of this information was recorded for the purpose of gathering taxes of one sort 
or another, or rents, and this both limits its value and explains its survival. It is this 
material which has provided, and still does provide, much of the grist to the mill of 
the medieval economic historians. 

From these sources have been deduced information on land use and occupancy, wages, 
prices of commodities and livestock, as well as a good deal of additional information 
suggestive of the form that society took. 

Of more obvious and immediate interest to numismatists has been work on ex- 
chequer and other records to extract information on mint organization and output, 
silver receipts, and money supply. Some of the first work to be published in this field 
was in two papers contributed by Crump and Johnson in 1895 and by Hughes, Crump, 
and Johnson in 1897 to the Economic Journal. In the first of these for the first time 
the events leading up to and following upon the recoinage of 1279 were discussed in 
detail and considered in an economic context and in the second the economic back- 
ground to Edward Ill’s debasements of the silver coinage in 1335, the restoration of 
fineness but reduction in weight in 1343, and the further reduction in weight in 1351 
were all discussed. 

It is interesting to a numismatist to find this information published by members of 
the staff of the Public Record Office nearly 20 years before the Fox Brothers introduced 
it in a purely numismatic context. Crump and Johnson also published the tables of 
Bullion coined in the reigns of Edward I, II, and 111, in NC in 1913. Other work in 
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this field was that published by Alice Beardwood in her paper ‘The Royal Mints and 
Exchanges’ included in The English Government at work 1327-1336 (1950) and, of 
course, that by Dr. Mate writing in Speculum and again in our own Journal com- 
paratively recently. 

Although information on the comparative prices of different commodities at different 
dates had been published in earlier works, to take one example, the table in Ruding’s 
Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain, the systematic study of the reasons for and con- 
sequences of these developments can probably be said to originate from a book published 
in 1S66 by Thorold Rogers entitled A History of Agriculture and Prices in England. This 
work is still referred to and amongst other things it demonstrated and remarked upon 
the fact that agricultural wages in terms of pence rose steadily during the later Middle 
Ages — say from 1 300 onwards. 

The explanation for this was thought for many years to be due to an increasing short- 
age of silver available for coinage purposes (and here I must make it clear that there 
can be little doubt that in England in the Middle Ages, silver coin was the normal 
medium for day-to-day monetary transactions among ordinary people, for all prac- 
tical purposes. Gold coinage after its introduction will, in the main, have been used for 
major settlements such as those between merchants or will have been used for the con- 
centration of cash for the purpose of, say, major tax payments or savings). 

However, to revert to the main thread of the discussion, there is considerable evidence 
that after the first quarter of the 14th century, silver was not available in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet coinage needs. Consequently, available silver was spread more thinly by 
putting less into the basic coinage unit (in England, the penny), either by reducing 
weight, or by debasement — in England the former, in Scotland the latter, but in some 
other countries, both. But since, generally speaking, and admittedly with some excep- 
tions, the value of money in the Middle Ages was ultimately its value in precious metal, 
the effect of this was that the value of the coinage unit was decreased so that wages in 
terms of pennies — by tale, that is, tended to inflate. The demand for labour created by 
losses due to the Black Death in the 1340’s would undoubtedly accentuate the in- 
flationary effect, but the tendency was established well before that date. 

Various weightings can be attributed to the different explanations of the shortage of 
silver, for example : 

(a) The adverse flow through the Mediterranean to the Levant and North Africa in 
exchange for commodities and gold (undoubtedly much of the gold for the gold 
coinage that burgeoned in Western Europe in the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries 
came from those sources and, of course, on a straight exchange basis, 1 ounce of 
gold coming in would equal 1 1 or 12 ounces of silver going out). 

( b ) Limitations in output from established sources of new silver prior to the improve- 
ment of mining techniques in the later 15th century. 

(e) The loss of silver coinage through hoarding or through wear — various authorities 
have estimated loss of silver through wear at about 2-|% per decade. 

( d ) The conversion of silver to non-coinage purposes, for example, for the production 
of ecclesiastical or lay plate and jewellery, as a result of increasing concentrations 
of wealth. 
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Perhaps the last two of these are the least weighty although they certainly played a 
part. However, against all these, working in the opposite direction, must be counted the 
growth of credit trading practices, still small but steadily growing particularly in the 
hands of Italian merchants and bankers. 

These days there is less certainty about the behaviour of wages in the fifty years 
before the Black Death. Further, whatever wages were doing, they may have been 
responding, probably belatedly, to price changes. However, the so-called monetarist 
theory, relating the fall in prices primarily to shortage of silver was challenged very 
effectively by Professor Postan who, making considerable use of the study of the Bishop 
of Winchester’s manors done by Lord Beveridge, concluded that while wages in terms 
of pence rose steadily from about 1300 for about a century and then levelled off, the 
price of wheat in pence decreased in the same period. There thus appeared to be a real 
improvement in living standards. 

He examined and rejected possible monetarist explanations for this development — 
for example, changes in velocity of circulation of the existing money supply, and 
concluded that the only explanation which satisfied all known factors was a decrease 
in the working population during the 14th century — a decrease which commenced 
about the beginning of that century and which revealed its consequences long before 
the Black Death struck. 

Now it is generally accepted by historians that the population of England had risen 
steadily since before the Conquest and that this continued into the 13th century. It is 
held that this increasing population provided for itself by reclaiming new land, but that 
by the 13th century available new land was of poor quality and unproductive in terms of 
methods when available. Thus in relation to available resources the population had 
become too great and the standard of living for a significant proportion dropped. 

Professor Postan’s view, which has wide but by no means universal support, is that 
a drop in living standards depressed a significant proportion of the population below 
subsistence standards, that in consequence population increase halted, and possibly 
triggered by the famine of 1315-17, started to decrease. This in turn led to increased 
wages and, ultimately to improved living standards. 

Those who do not accept this ‘demographic’ view generally seem to consider that 
there was no fall in population prior to the Black Death and that the price of certain 
commodities including wheat fell mainly because they had been forced up to high levels 
early in the century by a combination of an abundance of silver and a series of bad 
harvests. 

Now I do not claim to be a historian, nor am 1 an economist, and 1 would not pretend 
to be able to speak on this controversy with any authority. 

The point 1 wish to bring out here is that there are aspects of the issue which can be 
tested by the use of numismatic evidence and a useful start has been made in doing this. 
Mr. Mayhew has pointed out some of these aspects in a paper entitled ‘Numismatic 
Evidence and Falling Prices in the Fourteenth Century’, which was published in the 
Economic History Review of 1974. 

For example, Professor Postan and others seem to have believed that money stocks 
in England built up more or less steadily as time went on, or, at least, that they were 
comparatively stable whereas Mr. Mayhew, working with reference to mint output 
figures on the one hand and to proportional survivals in hoards on the other, has 
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demonstrated that coinage ‘disappeared’ from circulation at a substantial rate, indeed 
at times at a very substantial rate. As an illustration of Mr. Mayhew’s argument, but 
using some amended calculations to which Miss Archibald has kindly agreed I may 
refer; of the total Long Cross coinage introduced in 1247, output from all mints was 
about £L7m., but of this only £0-5m. was brought to the mint to be converted into 
Edwardian pence in 1279 (and find evidence shows that this was a very complete 
recoinage) — a loss of £l-2m. roughly averaging 2% per annum, although the rate of 
loss probably fluctuated. By loss, of course, is meant the disappearance of coinage for 
all reasons of which the main one was almost certainly its export, whether official or 
otherwise. 

However, this is somewhat earlier than the start of the 14th century and for the later 
period of Edward I, II, and III, starting in 1279, Mr. Mayhew has been able to show 
that by starting from the mint output figures and deducing from these the ideal propor- 
tions of coins of different types that can be expected to be in the coinage; then by 
comparing these ideal proportions with actual proportions of the same types in hoards 
deposited at different dates, an estimate of rates of loss can be made. It only remains 
to add the information from mint accounts on the input of new money to allow con- 
clusions to be reached on the total amount of money in circulation at various periods — 
or at least on the trends of this if a conclusion in absolute figures represents a danger- 
ously large speculative step. 

One of the most serious limitations to the accuracy of this method at present is that 
of establishing a sufficiently precise correlation between the appearance of identifiable 
coin types and the annual mint output figures and there is certainly scope here for 
further numismatic work. Nevertheless, there are sufficient well-defined points of 
correlation to allow useful calculations to be made and by using these means Mr. 
Mayhew was able to suggest total currency in circulation levels dropping from £Hm. 
in 1311 to £0-5m. in 1351. In particular, he found a sharp drop between 1324 and 1348. 
It is possible that this occurred in connection with large overseas expenditure by Edward 
III in 1330, about which concern was first expressed in Parliament in 1331. Applying the 
equation of exchange, ‘The Fisher Identity’, to this, MV=PT, that is to say total money 
in circulation times velocity of circulation equals general price level times volume of 
transactions, it seems clear that the only factor which could have prevented these 
developments leading to decreased prices would be a much increased velocity of 
circulation or a decreased number of transactions. 

It is true that a decreased number of transactions could be the result of a decreased 
population and it could be that here the two theories draw together to some degree. 
However, there can be no real doubt that the amount of currency in circulation dropped 
substantially between 1324 and 1343 and that this in itself is sufficient to cause prices 
to drop. If population decreased also for demographic reasons, this would simply 
modify the rate and extent of that drop. 

However, in a recent paper by Dr. Mate, ‘High Prices in Early Fourteenth Century 
England: Causes and Consequences’ published in the Economic History Review , 1975, 
she shows that during the first three decades of the 14th century prices generally were 
high and silver flowed into the country. This is the period immediately before that 
dealt with by Mr. Mayhew. The mint records confirm this and while there were fluctua- 
tions from year to year, these appear to be the result of a high level of wool exports. 
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It is difficult to resist the conclusion that high prices were the consequence of a large 
volume of silver and, also of a shorter term fluctuation, the famine years of 1315-17 
when food prices were between 2 and 3 times the average. It is interesting that it is 
exactly this period, 1300-19, that Professor Postan originally used as his datum in 
arriving at the conclusion that prices dropped during the 14th century. 

To sum up, the picture seems to emerge that during the first half of the 14th century 
prices were high initially for monetary reasons and also temporarily for reasons of 
famine and that they then fell back to a level which did not vary greatly except for 
short-term effects. 

The argument as to whether the reasons for the development of prices and wages in 
the 14th century are primarily demographic or primarily monetary/economic will no 
doubt continue. Recent work seems to me to reveal more and more that the truth is, 
as always, a complex inter-relation of many factors, a positive balance of payments 
and inflation in the first 30 years of the century, severe famine throughout Europe in 
1315-17, an adverse trend in the balance of payments at the end of the third decade to 
some degree affected by the heavy expenditure abroad by the king, over-population 
and exhaustion of poorer agricultural land, and finally in 1348 the Black Death which 
carried away between a quarter and half of the working people in this country. 

Purely as numismatists we cannot judge and weigh all these factors ourselves, but as 
numismatists we have expert knowledge and techniques which can assist economic 
historians and which, as a result of the authority and comparative precision with which 
w'e can now speak, they are increasingly willing to use. Equally we cannot speak with 
authority as numismatists without awareness of what economic historians have to say, 
just as they can no longer afford to ignore what we have to say. And the same is no less 
true, of course, of all other closely related fields. 

I am not, of course, a pioneer in pointing out the importance of awareness of related 
fields, but like my distinguished predecessor in this office, Stuart Rigold, who devoted 
several of his presidential addresses to the same principle if not the same subject, I have 
felt that this was a particularly suitable and worthwhile line to pursue on this occasion. 
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Cromwell’s Crown Dies, 55-63 
Cunobelin, 10-11 

Domesday Book, 103 
Dublin mint, 40, 44 
Dunstable, 8 

Dykes, D. W., The Anglo-Irish Coinage of Edward 

III, 44-50 

East Anglia, Kingdom of, 10-14 

East Dean, William of, 47 

Ecgberht, coins of, 16 

Edward III, Anglo-Irish coinage of, 44-50 

Ellerker, John de, 47 

Eoba, moneyer, 16 

Epillus, coin of, 1 1 

Essex, 11-13 

Ethelwald, moneyer, 7 

Evans, Sir John, 71 

Exeter mint, 51-4 

Farquhar, Helen, 67 
Finds (including single finds): 
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Ringwood, Hants, 100 

(b) with Roman coins 
Kempston, Beds., 100 
Lincoln, 100 

Londonthorpe, Lines., 100 
Portsdown Hill, Hants, 100 
Springhead, Kent, 100 
York, 100 

(c) with Anglo-Saxon coins 
Adare Hoard, 31 
Andreas Hoard, 3 1 
Ballycastle, 31 
Ballylinan, 31 
Baltinglass, 31 
Birchington, 11 
Bolsward, 5 
Bonbury, 7 

Breedon-on-the-Hill, Leics., 1 

Brentford, 6 

Caister by Norwich, 14 

— by Yarmouth, 14 

Cambridge, 11 

Cimiez, 6, 17 

Colchester, 10 

Crosby, Lines., 13 

Cuerdale, 19-28 

Datchet, Berks., 5 

Dingley, Northants., 4 

Domburg, 2, 8 

Dorchester on Thames, 8 

Dunbrody, 31 

Dunstable, 14 
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Groningen, 4 
Hallum, 5 

Hemel Hempslead, 6 
Hilversum, 12 

Houghton Regis, Beds., 8, 12 
Hunsbury, Northants., 1 
Ipswich, 14 
Kilkenny, 31 
Lancing Down, 2 
Malton, Cambs., 10 
Moreton North, Oxon., 4 
Normanby, Lines., 13-14 
Old Sarum, Wilts., 1 
Pyecombe, Sussex, 6 
Rathlin Island, 31 
Southend-on-Sea, 2 
Sullington, Sussex, 15-16 
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Meopham, Kent, 14th c., 100 
Montrose, 14th c., 39-43 
Renfrew, 14th c., 40 
Walsworth, Herts., 17th c., 77 
Flete, John de, 48 
Frescobaldi, 45 
Forrer, L., 71—2 
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Hacksilber, 20 
Heahberht, coins of, 16 
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Hiberno-Norse coins, 29-38 
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Royal Mint Museum, 55 
Hun, 17 

Hundred Rolls, 103 
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Imitation dirham, 22 

— sterling, 40 
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reviewed, 80 
Kentish grave finds, 2 

— pennies, 18 
King, H. H., 89 
Kufic coins, 19-28 

Lawrence, L. A., 67-8 
lead pieces, 5 
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Lincoln, F. W., 72 
Lindsey, Kingdom of, 13 
Lockett, R. C., 69-70 
London mint, 39 

— tokens, 77 
Lorraine, Duke of, 40 

Lowick, N., The Kufic Coins from Cuerdale, 19-28 

Maastricht type sceat, 15 
Mack collection, 13 
Madinat al-Salam, 21-6 
al-Mansur, coins of, 25 
March, William, 47 
Matilda, London penny of, 76 
Mattingly, H., 71 
Mercia, 8—1 8 
Merovingian coin, 12 

Metcalf, D. M., Twelve notes of Sceatta Finds, 1-18 

Mint accounts, 78-9 

Morrieson, H. W., 66-7 

Muhammad b. Ahmad, coin of, 26 

al-Mu'tamid, dirham of, 19, 25-6 

al-Mu'tazz, 25 

Normanni, Alexander, 45 
Northampton Museum, 1 
Norway, coinage of, 80 
Norwich, 14 

Offa, 7-10, 16 
Okeburn, Peter de, 48 
Osmund, 16 

Pada, coins of, 12 
Parsons, H. A., 70 
Pepin, counterfeit of, 7 
Pipe Rolls, 103 

Ramage, 59 
Rees, John, 48 
Rokesley, Gregory de, 47 
Roman coins, 4 
Romano-British pottery, 8 
Romano-Celtic temple site, 2 
Runes, 12 
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Sandale, John de, 46 
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Parcels of Hiberno-Norse Coins, 19-28 
Sihtric legend, 29 

Simon’s Cromwell crown dies, 55-63 

Skaare, K., his The Coinage of Norway reviewed, 80 

Smith, Roach, 3, 8 

Spanish dollars, 80 

sphinx type, 8—12, 17 

St. Neots pottery, 8 

Stewart, I., A London penny of Matilda, 76 
Sydenham, E. A., 71 

Taffs, H. W„ 70 
Thetford, 14 
Toul, bishop of, 40 
Truro mint, 51-4 
Turneys, 48 


Umayyads of Spain, 21 
Urmlyah al-Salam, 21, 26 


Walters, F. A., 66 
Watchet mint, 75-6 
Watling Street, 8 
Webb, P., 71 
Wheeler, E. H., 70 
Whitton, C. A., 68-9 
Wigrad, 15 

Wimundham, William of, 47 
Windsor, John de, 47 
Woad, 4 

Wodan/monster type sceatta, 5 
Wolstonbury hillfort, 6-7 
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Woodhead, P., A New Calais penny of Henry VI, 77 
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